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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


Patron: His Majesty THe Kine. 
Conductor: Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 


(Season 1921—1922.) 
\ There are now VACANCIES in the CHOIR for SOPRANOS, 
LINTRALTOS, TENORS, and BASSES. Applicants should have 
st) WG VOICES OF GOOD Quatity, and should be prepared to pass 
ane. nination in stGHT-rReapInGc. Address, The Secretary, Royal 
Chora: Society, Royal Albert Hall, S.W. 7. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President: H.R.H. THe Duke or ConnauGut, K.G. 
Principal : Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 





As the Academy is still quite full, Students wishing to join in 
September are advised to have their names added to the waiting list 
at once 

A SPECIAL TEACHERS' TRAINING COURSE, to meet the 
requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council, has been instituted. 
CHAMBER CONCERT, Duke's Hall, Wednesday, July 6, at 3. 
FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT, Saturday, July 9, at 3 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES, Queen's Hall, Friday, July 22, 
EXAM.—Entries will be accepted up to July 15th on 


i late fee of 5s 


L.R.A.M 
paviment t 
mmpeted for in 

Singing, and 


ps in the following subjects will be c 

Pianoforte, Violin, Violoncello, Organ, 
Last day for entry, August 29 

J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 


Telephone : 
“1160, Western." 


Scholarsh 
sepiem ber 


mposition 





Telegrams: 
‘Initiative, Southkens, London." 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director: Str Hucu Atven, M.A., D.Mus. 
Honorary Secretary : GeorGe A. Macmituan, Esq., D. Litt. 


Intending Students who wish to enter the College in the Christmas 
Term, 1921, are asked to send ia their forms as soon as possible. 

_ SPECIAL TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE CLASSES have 
been arranged to meet the requirements of the Teachers’ Registration 
Council. 

A Junior Department is established for Pupils under 16 years of age. 

Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from the 
Registrar. 

THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
Founded by Sir Ernest Palmer, Bart.). 
British Composers and Executive Artists. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 

CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 


For the encouragement of 





The Royal College of Organists 


The DISTRIBUTION OF DIPLOMAS by the President, Dr. C. | 


Maceuerson, will take place on Saturday, July 23rd, at 11 o'clock 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 11.45. 

List of Publications, Lectures, &c., 
application. 

_Books of Examination Papers may be obtained by members only. 
Vol. I., 1881-96, price 6s.; Vol 1897-1906, price 8s. 3d. 
(including postage). 

The College is open daily from 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 1. 

H. A. HARDING, //on. Secretary. 


College may be had on 


Kensington Gore, S.W. 7. 


Price 6d.; Postage 2d. 


I 192!1 
Annual Subscription, post-/ree, 7s. 6d. 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Patroness: Her Mayesty QuEEN ALEXANDRA. 
President: Sir Tuomas Beecnuam, Bart. 
Principal: Dr. Apotex Bropsky. 


24 


Special Houses of R ded for Students. 

Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £36. Special fee for Organ Course, £30, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £18. 
| Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
curriculum. 
| Opera Class—Miss Marie Brema. 

The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
and Entry Forms, on application. 

STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 


e recom 











BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Sir Epwarp ExvGar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
GRanvVILLe Bantock, M.A., D. Mus. (Ed.). 


Visitor 
Director ... 


SESSION 1920-1921. 

The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 20 to 
| December 183); WINTER TERM (January 19 to April 9); 
SUMMER TERM (April 11 to July 9). 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 

Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 
| H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 
Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
FOUNDED 1592. 
Principal: Avsert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. 
The oldest Institution in Manchester devoted solely to the interests 
of Music. 
All Branches of Music taught. Day and Evening Private Lessons. 
Full Orchestral Class. Intermediate and Elementary String 
| Orchestras, Classes for Ensemble Playing, Elocution, Choral Singing, 
Harmony, &c., and Opera. 
Single Subjects taught. 


‘THE TOBIAS MATTHAY PIANOFORTE 
SCHOOL, 


96, WIMPOLE STREET, W.1 


Prospectus from 16, Albert Square. 





MUSIC PATRON'S FUND | 


A SHORT HOLIDAY COURSE 

(Under the direction of Mr. ERNEST READ), 

lIn the Teaching of Aural Training, Kindergarten Music, 
Improvisation (Keyboard Harmony), School Class-Singing, 

| and also in Pianoforte Teaching, will be held on 


SEPTEMBER 15th, 16th, and 17th. 


Miss LILIAN BUCKE, 
Dr. STANLEY MARCHANT, Mr. FREDERICK MOORE, 
and Mr. ERNEST READ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| LECTURERS: 
| 


Further particulars from 
(Mrs.) MARION COLE, Secretary. 
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How to play difficult 
music with ease... . 


Pianists who wish to play the music which affords the 
greatest enjoyment and relaxation—the compositions 
of the world’s greatest musicians—and who are averse 
to the drudgery of wearisome keyboard practising in 
order to obtain the necessary technical proficiency, 
find the “Brain to Keyboard” method of the 
greatest possible help. 


will 


Practice on this system, much of it away from the 
keyboard, is never wearisome, and after some weeks 
of it, spending quite a short time every day, a degree 
of technical proficiency is obtained which would be 
otherwise impossible, even after years of keyboard 
practising for several hours daily. 


Sir Freperick Brince, C.V.O., has strongly recommended my 
System, the advantages of which, he stated, he could cordially endorse 
from his own personal experience. More than 12,000 successful 
students add their testimony 


‘From Brain to Keyboard” 


Macdonald Smith’s System 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


My illustrated book, ‘‘ Light on Pianoforte Playing,” 
will be gladly sent to any pianist. It fully explains the 
principles and advantages of the methods used in the System. 
When applying, please state whether comparative beginner, 
average, or advanced pianist. The book will be sent free of 
charge, and post free. 

M. MACDONALD SMITH, 19, BLoomMspury SQuarg, 


THE IDEAL METHOD 


MEMORY-TRAINING 
MUSICIANS. 





FOR 


A SYSTEM OF STUDY WHICH QUICKENS AND 


STRENGTHENS THE MusicaAL MEMORY, THE 


IMAGINATIVE AND PERCEPTIVE POWERS. 


A CORRESPONDENT WRITES :— 
Now 


**T could not play one piece from Memory. I can 


play from Memory every piece I learn.” 


Write for particulars :— 
C. G. WOOD, Mus. Bac., 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 25, LOXHAM STREET, BOLTON. 


MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS REVISED. 
Lyrics Set To Music, Metoptes Harmonizep, Music Transposep 
piep, Banp Parts Weitten, MSS. Preparen ror Pustica- 


sy A Master Hanpd, Accompaniments oF Distinction 
Written TO Sones 


For terms, write, A. CARRINGTON BRIGGS, 
Glennholme, The Common, Hessle, E. Yorks 


—.. 


LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1, 


Patron: His Grace Tue Duke or Leeps. 


BoarpD oF EXAMINATION : 
Dr. Horton Acttson, Mus. D. Dublin; Mus. B. Cantab 
Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal. 
G. Avcustus Hotes, Esq., Director of Examinations. 
(Staff of Fifty-eight Examiners. For full list see Syllabus.) 


F.R.AM 


EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for Certificates in Pianoforte, Violin 
Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be held ip 
Scotland and Ireland in JUNE, and at all other Local ¢ 
JULY 

SYLLABUS, and Forms of Entry, on application to the Secretary 

Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are awarded at the 
Examinations in accordance with the printed regulations. 

The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Associate 
(A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C.M.) take place in April, June, July 
and December, and for the Diplomas of Associate in Music (A. Mus 
L.C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and Fellowship 
(F.L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. 

LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented 
either in the United Kingdom or abroad; particulars on application 
SCHOOL CENTRES may also be arranged. 

In the Educational Department students are received and thorongbly 
trained in all musical subjects under the best Professors af moderate 
fees. Lessons may commence from any date. 

For full information apply, 

A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary 
Telegrams: “ Supertonic, Reg. London." Telephone: Central 3% 


ntres in 





THE TECHNIQUER 
he 
AN APPARATUS FOR DEVELOPING THE HANDS OF ALL 
INSTRUMENTALISTS 
Invented and Patented by Mr. R 








J. Prrcner, Mus. Bac. 
by of a valuable testimonia tf 

H. A. HarpinGc, Esq., Mus.Doc., F.R.C.0 
’ The Royal College of Organist 
1921 


s1On ‘ 

une, 

“The Techniquer’ is undoubtedly a very valuable apparatus 

I am able to that when intelligently used, it increases 
flexibility and suppleness of the fingers and wrists 

“ | cordially recommend it to pianists and organists 

“H. A 


State 


HARDIN 


Send for full particulars and testimonials 
“Hand Development,"' 7d Set of 15 photos, 4s 
B. Cooper, Secretary, 33, Orchard Street, W.1 





Modern Correspondence College. 
PRINCIPAL 


\RTHUR MCALISTER, B.A, (Cantab. 


GUIDE TO 
Matric. 
Mus. Bac. 
A.R.C.O., A.R.C.M 
L.R.A.M. 

A. Mus. T.C.L.. 


FREE - - 


ILKESTON Roap, NOo?TrinGHAM. 


PIANO PEDALS, witn Octave Coupler 


This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
Master Patent. 
“ Orrisdale,"’ 418, Chorley Old Road, Bolton 
Dear Strs,—I have opened many organs by various builders, but! 
wish to say this: That I have never played on a finer Pedal Board than 
the one which you make 
ARTHUR E 


201, 


JONES, F.R.C.O., L.T.C.L 
Terms: 17 guineas net cash, or monthly payments arranged 


Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References t 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Lrp., 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME 
London Address: 11, Ashlake Road, Streatham. S.\W. 16. 
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CHOIRS. FESTIVAL. | 


THREE 
HEREFORD, 


SEPTEMBER 4th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th, 1921, 


t Meeting of the Three Choirs of Hereford, Gloucester, 


h 
= and Worcester 
Principal Performers : 
Miss RostnA BUCKMAN Captain Joun Coates 
Miss AGN NICHOLLS Mr. ROLAND JACKSON 
Miss D Hy SILK Mr. Frank MwuLuincs. 
Miss M BaLFourR Mr. NorMaAn ALLIN 
Miss M FOSTER Captain Herpert HEYNER 
Miss | Lis Lert. Mr. GEorGE PARKER 
Miss I ce Harrison (Solo 'Cellist). Mr. Ropert Raprorp 
w. H. I »'Ss STRING QUARTET. 
Lonpon SympHony Orcuestra (Principal rst Violin, =. W. H. Reed). 
OrGan (Mornings), Sir Ivor ATktNs, Mus. 
Orcan and Pranororte (Evenings), Dr. A. HERBERT Br EWER 
Cundenen - - Mr. Percy C. HULL. 


CATHEDRAL. 
SUNDAY, Sept. 4th, 3 p.m. 
GRAND OPENING SERVICE witn CHORUS axp ORCHESTRA 
TUESDAY MORNING, Sept. 6th, 11.30 a.m 
Mendel 


IN THE 


“Elijah” ohn 


TUESDAY EVENING, 7.30 p.m 


“Creation” (Part 1) ie Haydn 
Fantasy for Strings (on a theme of be illis ) Vaughan Williams 
Motet (unaccompanied)— 

** At the round earth’s imagined corners” Parry 
Cantata— 
**Come, Redeemer” and Aria, ‘‘ Comfort Sweet” Pach 
Symphony in G minor. oe ose Mozart 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, Sept. 7th, 11.30 a.m 
“ Apostles ” eee ee . — i a lar 
* Parsifal ” (/?nale, Act 1) Wan 
THURSDAY MORNING, Sept. Sth, 11.30 a.m 
“Stabat Mater” ane ae Dro 
“The Ilymn of Jesus” wine —_ : — st 
Alto Rhapsody ... Brah 
“Heaven’s Gate’ Walford Dav: tes 
“ Parsifal? (Good F riday Music) Vagnes 


by Haydn Brahms 


EVENING, 7.30 p.m 


Variations on a theme 
THURSDAY 

Elgar 
Dal 


“Gerontius” ... Aa 
“Before the Paling of the Stars” 
FRIDAY MORNING, 


Sept. oth, 11.30 a.m 


“Messiah ” a ann . eal Hand 
IN THE SHIREHALL. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING 

ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 
Concerto for Violoncello 
“Brandenburg” Concerto (No. 3, in G) for Strings 
Overture (** The Bartered Bride’”’) ‘ 
New Work for Orchestra (** The Lincoln Imp”) 
New Work, ‘* Jillian of Berry” (Pastorals) 

For Tenor Solo and Orchestra 
Three Orchestral Pieces 
Songs, &c. 


. Sept. 7th, 8S p.n 





Smetana 
Reed 


Brewe 
Batnton 


FRIDAY EVENING, Sept. 9th, 
CHAMBER CONCERT 
Reed String Quartet. 


8 p.n 


Songs, Xc. 


The W. H. 


Chorus and Orchestra of about 350 Performe 
Serta Tickets admitting to all Oratorios and Wednesday Evening 
Concert, £5 16s t 
ApMission TO CATHEDRAL, Division 1, Nave, 20s Division 
Aisles, 125 Division 3, Transepts and Ladye Ch apel, 7s. 6d 
Division 4, Choir Aisles, 2s.6¢. REHEARSALS IN CATHEDRAI os. 6a 
REHEARSAL IN SHIREHALL, 7s. 6d 
Suirenatt, Wednesday, Grand Orchestral Concert, one class of 
Seats only, 10s. 6d 
Sutrenacrt, Friday, Chamber Concert, 1st Division, 7s. Gd 2nd 
Division rd Division, 2 f 
The above pr s include Taa 


Chappell Grand Pianoforte 


Positive ¢ kindly lent by the Vicar and Churchwardens of 


rdan 
Burghiil Church, Hereford, and erected by the Positive Company 
For any further information and all particulars as to Stewards, &c.., 


apply to Mr. Grorce Hotrtoway, General Hon. Secretary, The 
Prospect, Aylestone Hill, Hereford 

_The Plans will be open to the Public on Monday, July 4th. 
Cathedral, 1st and 2nd Divisions, and Wednesday Concert, at 
Messrs. Heins & Co., Broad Street. Cathedral, 3rd and 4th Divisions, 
and Friday Concert, at Messrs. Duck Son & Pinker, High Town 


Complete Programme, Post-free, 6d 


| Concerts, &c. : 


HOLIDAY COURSES 


Technique, Touch, Tone 


In Piano Playing. 


TO TEACHERS OF MUSIC 





During the holiday season you will have an 
Opportunity to improve your playing and your 
methods of Teaching. 


Advanced Postal Course of the Gille 
School is just what you need to invigorate your 
playing after the strain of months of teaching. 


It will bring your methods up-to-date. It will 
help you to overcome your individual difficulties. 


The 


—“T have found a vast 
improvement in tone and ease,” while another 
says:—“I can now play octaves for an hour 
on end without my arms aching.” 


One Student writes: 


You cannot afford to let this opportunity of 
improvement Call between 3 and 5, or 
send a postcard for booklet and full particulars 


of Mr. Gillett’s tuition. 


go. 


GILLETT (Studio M.T7.) 
MOLTON STREET, 
STREET, W. I. 


CHARLES A. 
», SOUTH 
NEw 


BOND 





ROYAL CARL ROSA SCHOOL OF OPERA 


Directors: Mrs, Car sa and ALrrep Van Noorpen, Esq 
Principal: ArtHur FaGat 
COMPLETE COURSE OF TRAINING 
IN 
~ T ITV 
GRAND OPERA 
AND ALL BRANCHES OF MUSICAL ART 
DANCING, ENSEMBLE, CORRECT ARTICULATION, 
DRAMATIC WoRK, FENCING, LANGUAGES, ETc. 
By Experienced Artists and Professors, at 
17, PUTNEY HILL, S.W.15 


and full particulars, apply. 
R sa Sch ol « 


ey H 1, § 


For Prospectus, Inclusive Fees, 
The SECRETARY, The Royal Car! 


Telephone: Putney 573 17, Put 


MR. CHARLES TREE. 
king for next season his 
2-RECITALS on 

FOR FORTY YEARS or n 


is now b 


LECTURI 


HOW TO SING with ease 
Mr. Tree's answer to the letter in the June .1/xs s will 
with the editor's permission, be in the July edition ltise neraills 


acknowledged on all hands that the vocal position of the country spells 
chaos, and Mr. Tree is determined to do everything in his power to 
to do away with that position, and to show how really simple the whole 
matt ) arrive at a healthy and sane vocal position we 
must « the prevalent “‘ wise talk"’ of the anatomy of the 





ices, now let us get 
20d which enables 


throat, ¢ camouflage has killed enougl 
lown to commonsense, and digest that simple 
he voice to remain unimpaired during a long career 





Dr. Arruur Poutirt, Liverpool, writes, June 13, 121 Your 


udmirable book I have read with great interest and pleasure It 
contains the essential truth mecerming voice-tri I congratulate 
you on your effort to smash the bogey of voice-pr a ction as being the 
sole prerogative of an Apostolic band of magicians or High Priests 


** How to acquire ease of voice-production,"’ by Charles Tree (5s.) 
(If difficult to obtain, write direct to author.) 
Address, 14, Courtfield Gardens, 


Kensington, S.W.5 
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POSTAL TRAINING IN) MUSIC. 
COMPLETE AND INDIVIDUAL PREPARATION FOR L.R.AM, 
A.R.C.M., Mus. Bac., Mus. Doc., AND ALL DIPLOMAS OF T.C.L. 

AND RK.C.O. 


NUMEROUS SUCCESSES IN THESE EXAMINATIONS. 








THIS MONTH’S SPECIAL COURSES. 
(1) L.R.A.M. Paper Work for September. 
(2 


) Durham Mus. Bac. Revision Course for 
‘“ First’? and “ Final.” 


These lessons give a grip of all vital points essential to success. 


Special Courses for those who wish to study Theory and Composition apart 
from Examination Work. 


Write for Terms, &c., to 


DR. NORMAN SPRANKLING, 
Mus. Doc. (Lond. ). 


Tutor in Music to U.C.C., Cambridge; Examiner in Music to College of Preceptors, London. 


48, LINDEN ROAD, REDLAND, BRISTOL 
relephone: Bristol 3033. 
THE ART OF VOICE TRAINING 
Mr. F. C. FIELD HYDE 
Lecturer at the Royal Academy of Music, &c. 
WILL CONDUCT HIS 
SUMMER HOLIDAY COURSE in the Rushworth Hall, LIVERPOOL, 
From THURSDAY, JULY 28TH, to FRIDAY, AUGUST 5ru, 1921. 


FOURTEEN LECTURE-DEMONSTRATIONS will be given, each of about 1} hours’ duration, 
and the Course includes : 

1. A COMPLETE VOICE TRAINING METHOD with practical teaching demonstrations 
2. THE ART OF TEACHING as applied to Voice Training. 3. COMPARISONS OF VARIOUS 
SYSTEMS which are founded upon diverse theories. 4. Questions and Discussions. 5. Complete VOICE 
TRAINING EXERCISES and Studies. 6. VOICE REPORT CHARTS for practice in Diagnosing 
Voices. 7. PERMANENT NOTES of the Vocal Method. 


During the Course FOUR EVENING LECTURE-DEMONSTRATIONS will be given on THE 
TRAINING OF THE SINGING-CLASS AND CHOIR. 


rhe following OPINIONS have all, in essence, been expressed rvefeated/y by different members of the Lecture 
Courses. The quotations here given are, respectively, from a leading Medical Authority, a Cathedral Organist, 4 
University Organist, the Principal of one of the largest Musical Institutions, a West-End Organist, a Master of Music and 
Modern Languages. 


“I congratulate you on placing such a practical and theoretically “No teacher could go through your course without being a better 
sound system before those who are engaged in teaching. It appears. teacher afterwards.’ 
to me that the science of voice-production must advance along the 
lines that you have laid down ‘* My only regret in connection with your Lecture Course is, that! 
** One of your lectures was slone worth to me the fee chareed for did not know of you and your method years ago. The last part of 
the whole course your printed method would alone have :nade it worth my while tocome 
Your course is such a fine example of the Art of Teaching, that it a 
is now no surprise to me that the many pupils whom I knew whilst “I have attended numbers of Holiday Courses in musical and 
thev were studying with you were so enthusiastic about your teaching, | educational subjects, but for sheer interest, helpfulness, and real 
and also ‘came on’ so fast in the various branches of the vocal art.’ value, yours surpasses them all."’ 


For full particulars, address : 
Mr. F. C. FIELD HYDE, 3, WiGMorRE Srupi0s, 52, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. I. 
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A. E. MILGROM'S 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


RECITALS CONCERTS 
ORATORIOS, 


Arranged and managed under the personal direction of 


A. E. MILGROM 


Over 400 Vocalists and Instrumentatlists on books. 


Mr. MILGROM CAN ARRANGE 


The Entire Programme for Week-Ends 


AT ANY 


COUNTRY PLACE OR SEASIDE RESORT. 


For terms, please write 
MILGROM’S CONCERT 
324, Regent Street, W. 
‘Phone 


AGENCY, 
1 (near Queen’s IIall). 


MAYFAIR 4123. 





VOICE TRAINING. 


A Special Course of TEN CORRESPONDENCE 
LESSONS (under the name of the ‘* Simplex” System), 
covering the whole range of Voice Production. Interesting, | 
concise, and easy to follow. Invaluable to Teachers and | 
Students alike. 

APPRECIATIONS, 

Dame Clara Butt: “1 consider the ‘Simplex’ 
Training very sound."' 

Madame Edna Thornton: Excellent and most helpful. I can 
recommend the * Simplex’ System. | 

Mr. Ben Davies: ** The ideas which comprise the ‘Simplex’ System | 
of Voice Training are most excellent, and | certainly think that 
ail who apply themselves diligently to these Lessons will greatly | 
benefit thereby.’ 

Mr. Norman Allin: ** The * Simplex’ Sy stem is undoubtedly novel, 
interesting, helpful, and thoroughly sound.’ 


System of Voice 


For Full Particulars, address: Mr. E. H. 
c/o ForsytH Bros., 


BIBBY, Mus. Bac., 
Manchester. 


MR. W. H. BREARE 
VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 


Author of ‘‘ Vocalism,"* “* Elocution: Its First Principles,’ = 
Faults and their Remedies.'' Now Published : 
How it feels to Sing." 
» 6d. each. Postage: 


Deansgate, 





Vocal | 
“Vocal Technique : 
t book, 9d. ; 


2 or 3, Is. ¢ Smet 4, ts. 3d. 


“The most complete guide to singing in English. "—"* Lancelot," 
in the Referee. 

“One of the sanest of sane expositions.''"—Musical Courier, N.Y. 

“Is a reliable expert in all branches."'—Gentlewoman. 

“A magnificent guide to both teachers and students.""—Zastern 
Morning News. 

Do not hesitate to commend.""—G/asgow Herald. 

" His technical knowledge is minute, wide, and accurate: what he | 
bas to say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and music 
teachers.''—A derdeen Free Press. | 

 Common- -sense in all he utters. "—Leeds Mercury. 

“Is an acknowledged authority. . . .""—Western Morning News. 

“T have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that = one | 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H. | 
Breare,""— Counterpoint, "in the Newcastle Journal. 

Address: “ Heratp" Burtpincs, HARROGATE. 


} 
| 
i 


| rst Diploma Leipzig Conservatoire, 


PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


MOUNTFORD SCOTT (TENOR). 
Assistant Vicar-Choral, St. Paul's Cathedral. 
44, Cranbrook Park, Wood Green, N. 22. 


MISS LYDIA JOHN 
A.R.A.M. CONTRALTO. 
15, Albion Road, London, N.W. 6. Tel. : 


ALBERT DOWNING 


(CANADIAN TENOR). 


Hampstead 5797. 





Soloist : Toronto Oratorio Society, * Elijah,"’ 1920. 
Toronto Masonic Chorus, 1921. 
Winnipeg C horal Society, ** Elijah "' and ** Hiawatha,"’ 1921. 


Will arrive in England October, and will be available for engagements 
in Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals, &c. 

For open dates, address, The Milgrom Concert Direction, Regent 
Street, W.; or c/o Redpath Lyceum Association, Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
U.S.A. 


MR. SAM Ul El MASTERS 


Address : 164, Bank Buildings, ‘well Road, Surbitort. 


MILL ARD THOMPSON 


Principal Tenor. Se yal s, Southwark. 
32, Selwyn Avenue, Highams Park, E.4. 


CYRIL WORSLEY 


Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
31, Elmfield Road, Bromley, Kent. 


FRANK LE PLA 
BASS-BARITONE. 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c. 35, Villiers Road, Southall, W 


OSWALD PEPPERCORN 
(Bass-Baritone). Specialist in Singing (Italian Method) and Breathing. 


Audition and Advice free. 
For appointment, write to, c/o ** Studios,'’ 60, Berners Street, W.1. 




















(CAPTAIN) 


LEWIS STAINTON 
(BASS). 
Oratorios, Etc. 
Telegrams: 
Stainton, Cloisters, Windsor. 


The Cloisters, 
Windsor Castle. 


HERBERT TRACEY 


8, Cavendish Mansions, Clapton Square, E.5. ‘Phone: Gerrard 7253. 


MR. ALBERT GARCIA 


GIVES LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING 








Special Coaching in Opera and for Recitals. 


Address: 59, Queen's Road, St. John's Wood, N.W.8 


Telephone: Hampstead 4597. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


MR. R. J. PITCHER 


Mus. Bac., F.R.C.€ 
A.R.C.M, (Double Dip.), L. R.A.M. (Double Dip.), Class A. 

COMPLETE TRAINING BY CORRESPONDENCE : = 

Courses of “ Singing Papers,"* “* Form and Teaching," ‘* Touch,” 

and ‘‘ Accompaniment"; also ‘* The Art of Teaching." 
Over 500 Successes at Exams. 

** Recitative and its Rendering," 1/6. ‘‘ The Singer's Vade Mecum,”’ 6d. 

Prospectus and particulars, 21, Boundary Rd., St. John's Wood, N.W.3. 


ROMAN JACOWLEW 


Violinist to the Royal Court of Spain. 











1st Prize Paris Conservatoire, 
Pupil of Alfred Brun, Henry 
Berthelier. and Hans Sitt, has vacancy for a few pupils. Preparation 
and recommendation to Paris and Leipzig Conservatoire. 6, Angell 


| Park Gardens, S.W.9. 


G. HUBI- NEW CON IBE 
LYRIC AUTHO 

Whisper and I shall ‘hear’ : (Piccolonsint, “ Within your heart" 
(Trotére), Love's Devotion" (A. F. Tate), ** Heart's Delight " (Tosti), 
“A Summer Song" (Guy d@’ Hardelot), “IT heard a Sweet Song" 
(Dorothy Foster), ** Song of Gladness"’ (£100 Prize). 

| ADAPTATIONS and TRANSLATIONS. 1,300 Songs sold. 
Libretti for Cantatas, Operettas, Cycles, & 
“ Oversury,” Furze Lane, Purtey, Su a 


_ Adaptations. 
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Musica Reviser To Messrs. NovELLO For Tutrty-Stx YEARS. 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 


REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING 
ew ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,"’ Ardwick Road, N.W.2 
e*e The late Sir Husert Parry kindly permitted his name to appear, 
along with those of the following composers to whom reference is kindly 
permitted :—Sir Frepertcx Bripce, C.V.O.; Sir Epwarp ExGar, 
O.M.; Prof. H. Watrorp Davigs, Mus. Doc. 


PLAINSONG and its ACCOMPANIMENT. 
COURSE ENSURING La — UNDERSTANDING AND PRACTICAL 
LFFICIENCY. 


Tuition personally, or by correspondence, by 


Dr. GEORGE OLDROYD, D.Mus. (Lond.), 


‘The Faith House,"’ 22, Buckingham St., Charing Cross, W.C.2 


Y‘APTAIN PERCY BAKER, M.C., F.R.C.O., 
L. Mus. T.C.L. (Author of ** Compend of Musical Knowledge," 
“ Studies in History and Form," &c.). Specialist in Tuition by post 
and R.C.O. General Knowledge, and Essay Course with 
44 Successes in One Year 
Send for interesting Pamphlets on Methods. 
AZELDENE, TEWKESBURY 


GPsttas CORRESPONDENCE COURSES :— 
» (r.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work. 
(2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work. 
(3.) Interesting Courses of Study in Rudiments, 
Harmony, Form, &c. 








L.R.A - Exams, 1910-21 ... 171 Correspondence Pupils successful 
A.R.C.M, Exams. 1914-21... 45 " " 
Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M 


c/o Forsytun Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 





In response to many requests, Mr. BIBBY begs to announce that 
be bas prepared the following additionad CORRESPONDENCE COURSES: 
(1.) The “* Mus. Bac."’ Degree. 
(2.) A.R.C.O and F.R.C.O. Paper Work 
(3.) A.T.C.L. and L.T.C.L. Paper Work. 
(4.) The Associated Board Examinations in Rudiments, 
Harmony, and Counterpoint. 





(Address as above.) 


Piano, Composition, 
Lessons by Corresp. And at 
Radcliffe, Manchester 


| R. CROSSLEY.—Singing, 
Special Coach for Degrees, &c. 
Forsytu Bros., Manchester. 


-R.A.M., A.R.C.M. SPECIAL COACHING by 
ARTHUR ELLARSHAW, L.R.A.M., A.RC.M Pianist. 
Paper-work Postal. Address, 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. 


Terms, &c., 





M R. J. D. HANDS, Mus. Bac. (Dublin), gives 
Lessons, by post, in Harmony and other Theoretical Subjects, 
d prepares for Examinations. Terms very moderate. 18, Chanters 
R ad Bideford 


R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 
F.R.C.O SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 
TUITION. 39 0 Successes. 3, De Burgh Park, Banstead, Surrey. 


\ ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 
4 INATIONS IN MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 
Studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 
tration, ‘‘ Teaching,"’ Modulation, Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c., 
apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 

IN CORRESPONDENCE COACHING 


Ds 7, LGGULDEN, Mus. Doc. 
Successes at Durham The Durdans, Reigate. 


= ECIALIST 
R. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 
Toronto) continues to give lessons in Harmony and other 
Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations. 
Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 
Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. degrees at the 
Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. 
Address: 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 3. 





Dunelm., F.R.C.O 


[D® KNOWLES (Manchester 1919, Durham 1920), 

specialises in preparing — s by post for the Paper-work 
of all examinations in music utions, with methods of working. 
Address, 66, Bury New Road, B Ite on, Lanes, 


\ ADAME LARKCOVM, F.R.A.M., will resume her 


Private Le ns th September Studio, 32, 
Street, W.1 


Singing in 
Wis more 


N ISS F. HELEN 1A MARKS PREPARES for 
4 L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 
“ Form and Teaching," &c. Leseons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 
received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, | 
L.R.A.M.,&e. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensington. | 





TIMES—Ju ty 1 


1921 


D® LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor. 
porated Guild of Church Beastedane. gives LESSON S. Personally 


or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 158, Hollang 
Park Avenue, Kensington, W. 11. 
DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 

Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 

COUNTERPOINT. 5s. net. 

Dovusie CoUNTERPOINT AND CANON. 55. net. 

FuGue. ts. 6d. net. 

ELEMENTS OF Music. 2s. 6d. net. 

DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CHURCH Music. 2s. net 

PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF Musicat TERMS. 6d. net 


Dictionary OF MusicaL Terms. 6d. net. 
MATERIAL OF MELopy. 34d. net. 
IMPROVISATION. 1s. 6d. net. 


The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for £1 5s 


R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.0. 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Twenty-five years’ experience in Priva 
Tuition and Coaching for Degrees. More than 500 0f Dr. Middleton < 
Pupils have obtained Degrees at the Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M., ang 
R.C.O. Address, 60, Berners Street, W. 1. 


D8. TAYLOR gives LESSONS by correspondence 
in all Musical Subjects, Elementary or Advanced. Diplomaand 


Degree work. Manuscriptsrevised. Accompaniments written, &., 4c 
Terms moderate Portland Place, Lancaster. 


R. A. M.and A.R.C.M. —TEACHING S$ SIN {GING 


« Exams. Special Correspondence Course and personal tuition 
Complete preparation. Pupil writes: ‘* Your Course is excellent, and 
my singing work has greatly improved, thanks to your tuition.—A.F,’ 
Mr. W. Lee Webster, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. (Teaching Singing) 
22, Lucknow Avenue, Nottingham. 


R. PERCY WOOD, Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.0,, 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES: 
(1) Elementary Harmony and Counterpoint. 
(2) A.R.C.O, Preparation 
(3) F.R.C.O. Preparation. 
(4) Mus. Bac. Degree 
RE CENT SUCCESSES: 








} F.R.C.O., Jan., 1914. Il A.R.C.O., Jan., 114. 
6 F.R.C.O., July, 1914. 12 A.R.C.O., July, 1914. 
4 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1915 5 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1915 
5 F.R.C.O., July, 1915 9 A.R.C.O., July, 1915 
2 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1916. 3 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1916. 
3 F.R.C.O., July, 1916. 5 A.R.C.O., July, 1916. 
2 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1917. 2 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1917 
3 F.RC.O., July, 1917. 4 A.R.C.O., July, 1917. 
2 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1918. 2 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1918, 
4 F.R.C.O., July, 1918. 2 A.R.C.O., July, 1918. 
1 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1919. 3 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1919. 
3 F.R.C.O., July, 1919. 3 A.R.C.O., July, 1919. 
4 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1920. 10 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1920, 
3 F.R.C.O., July, 1920. 6 A.R.C.O., July, 1920. 
3 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1921. 7 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1921. 

“ Tralee," Warwick Road, Cliftonville, Margate. 


M ISS MARGARET YOUNG, L.R.A.M.,A.R.C.M. 
(Pianoforte Teacher), A.T.C.L. (Pianoforte and V: coal Teacher 
.)—Correspondence Lessons, Theory, Har 
mony, Form, Art of Teaching, History, Interpretation. Successes at 
R.A.M. and T.C.L. Metropolitan Examinations. Compiler, Musica 
Terms (English first), Novello, 4d. Bawburgh Vicarage, Norwich. 


LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL CHOIR. 
There are two VACANCIES for Leading SOLO BOYS. Candidates 
should be between nine and twelve years old. They must have 
had sound voice-training, and be good readers of music at sight 
Board, lodging, education, and medical attendance free. Apply 
Rev M. Hardey (Sub-chanter), The Close, Lichteld. 


*T. ALBAN’S CHURCH, Holborn. —WANTED, 
» good SOLO BOY. {£20-£30, according to ability. Apply, G.D 
Cunningham, 6, Leaside Avenue, Musw ll Hill, N.10. 
W TANTED a SOLO BOY for Choir School m 


the country. Board, lodging, and education free. Evelyn 
Countess of Craven, Ashdown Park, Shrivenham. 


Registered Teacher (T.R.C 








ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, TENB URY. 


1 TO LAY-CLERK WANTED. Commence duties Sept tember. 
fo. Communicant. Age, not over thirty-five. Opportunity for othe 
work. Apply (with copies of three recent testimonials), The Rev 


Good 
Andrew 


The Warden 





LTO and TENOR REQUIRED. £15. 
4 Readers Light = s. Write, Choirmaster, 5t 
U ne dershaft, L eade nball Stree ¥ A 


— 


*OPRANOS W ANTED for CHOIR of West-End 


» Church. Apply, “G. H.," c/o Novello & Co., Ltd. 1™ 
Wardour Street, W.1. 
WANTED.—St. Matthias, Earl’s Court. 


"Panos 
f15. Organist 

we END CHURCH. 

£20. Two services. I riday 


Organist, 22, Warwick Chambers, V 


TENORS required. 


practice. Apply letter only, 








— 
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ANDSWORTH PARISH CHURCH. BASS | 
We W \NTED. £15. Good reader essential. Communicant. | 
Apply by letter, Choirmaster, 93, Oakhill Road, S.W.15. | 

RG. \NIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED in 
O* for Highgate Presbyterian Church. Lewis two- | 
manu Salary, £70. Write, stating age and experience, with c pies 
of bree testimonials, to “ Lewis," c o Street's, 30, Cornhil Cornhill, 

RGANIST and CH¢ )IRMASTER WANTED TED 
O for Holy Trinity Episcopal Church, Stirling, N.B —To begin 

\ugust 1. Salary not less than £100. There is a first-class 
1 thoroughly competent man who is prepared to teach 


Ictober, 








, 





wnoforte, organ, &c. Reply to Rev. G. S. Osborn, The | 
Gladstone Place, Stirling, N.B. 

Ors \NIST REQUIRED for North London 
reg c ynal € *hurch. Willis three-manual Salary, £40. 


Ltd., 160, Wardour St., W.1. 


Queen Street Congre- 
Fine 3-Manual Willis 
Salary, £80. Apply 


c/o Novello & Co., 


\ddress 
On. ‘NIST WANTED. 
nal Church, Wolverhampton 
r Two Sunday and one mid-week service 
Ch irmaster, above address. 
YHRIST CHURCH, Oxford, intend to hold an 
/ ELECTION to an organ scholarship (value {100 a year), on 
Wednesday, October 12. Intending candidates should write to the 
Very Rev. The Dean for particulars. 
RGANIST of well-known London church avail- 
able for HOLIDAY DUTY. Seaside resort. F.R.C.O., c/o 
Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.r. 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
6 and 7, BLomritetp Crescent, PappiInGTon, W. 2. 
Founder: Mr. James Bares. 

Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church 
Services. &c, Telephone: Paddington 5990. Sec., ARTHUR G. BATES. 
B A CANTAB., A.R.C.O., University Scholar, 

4 2.+e seeks appointment in London as ORGANIST- 
CHOIRMASTER. Prepared to do temporary work there or else- 
where. “LD. J.,'' c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1. 


RGANIST of considerable experience available 
for temporary duty. Highly commended. Church of England 
Wright, Derry Downs, St. Mary Cray, Kent. 
PIONEER CLUB for Professional and 


T= 
Business Women has been reopened at 12, Cavendish Place, W.1. 
Annual Subscription, £4 4s. No entrance fee ( Ar » tem). 


MATEUR (Gent. 
4 Concert Party or Troup, Solo or Character Sketches 


wn expenses and help with arrangements. North preferred. 
iserver Office, Lancaster. 


CCOMPANIST - SECRETARY to 











desires experience with refined 
Will pay 
Apply, 


s 


Singer or 





4 Violinist. Lady (Certificated Pianist) DESIRES POST 
C.F... c/o Novollo & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1. 
RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE.— 


Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed. 
Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. 


HURCH ORGANS STANDARDISED.—Two 
\ Manuals, Pneumatic Pedals, various sizes; specially built. 
Five to fifteen stops. Introduced to meet the requirements of the 
times at minimum of cost. W. E. Richardson & Sons, Central Organ 
W orks, Ma anche ster, S.W. 


5 we ew AL 
Stops, 
Brixton, S W.9 


RGAN FOR SALE. 


Stops, and usual Couplers. 








ORGAN, by Gray & Davison. 


For early disposal. Apply, Willis, 234, Ferndale Road, 





Two- Manuals, 21 Speaking 
Tenders invited. The instrument 


can be inspected and heard. Aoply, The Churchwardens, Wem, Salop | 
\ JAN TED.— Two-Manual Second-hand Pipe | 
ORGAN, in good condition, suitable for small Church. Apply | 
to Gilson, Rayleigh. 
N SALE.—MUSTAL ORGAN, with Celesta. | 
Good condition. £325 Can be seen by arrangement. J. H. | 
Meal, Market Place, Hyde, Che shire. 





W: ANTED, Piano Pedal Attachment. Full par-| 
ticulars to 19 





Ss. , Packington Street, Stoke, Devonport. 
B: ASS VOCALISTS should buy “SONGS OF THE 
Nicut"' (Oakley). Two Sets Numbers 1-4 and 5-7. Price 2s 
each Set. Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, W.1. 
ULL FATHOM FIVE. Madrigal for Male | 


Price 4d. Novello & Co., Ltd., | 
Arthur Ellarshaw, 497, | 


Quartet, by Arthur Mangelsdorff. 
160, Wardour Street, London, and from 
Coventry Road, |, Birmingham. 





ME MORY —Muiss LiL1AS MACKINNON | 
f valine + undertakes to develop Perfect Memory | 
or Pianists in six Correspondence Lessons. Complete Course for | 
£3 35. Ac ldress, 21, 


Upper Cheyne Row, S.W. 3. | 


| 15. The Poet Spe oks 


TWENTY 


SHORT AND EASY PIECES 


SET I. 
Alfred H. Allen 
H. Bell 


G. J. Bennett 
Josiah Booth 


I Andante 
Spring Song .. 
3. Andante con Moto 
4. Song of Thanksgiving 


5. Church Preludes No. 5 R. E. Bryson 
6. Postlude H. Elliot Button 
7. Postlude ave ° evs ane - ie G. Calkin 


8. Prelude Percy E. Fletcher 
g. Andante J. W. Gritton 
10 Allegro Moderato . Kate Loder 
mm. Allegro. Op. 21 ‘i an nee eee ese Gustav Merkel 


12, Andante. Op. 162 ... . Gustav Merkel 
13. Introductory Voluntary on “— en Stee n a J. T. Pye 


14. Prelude No. 2 A. Redhead 


15. Larghetto and Allegro a - , .. J. Varley Roberts 
16. Allegretto Pastorale... , we «. C. Steggall 
17. Contemplation John E. West 
18. Postlude . - John E. West 
19. Moderato Maestoso.. Kate Westrop 
20. Andante Pastorale ... , : W. G. Wood 


SET Il 
No 
I Allegretto Grazioso ... George J. Bennett 
2. Church Prelude R. Ernest Bryson 
3. Andante Tranquillo : George Calkin 
4. For Holy Communion . ‘ mai J. Baptiste Calkin 


Fletcher 
Handel 
. Oliver King 
Kuhlau 

Kate Loder 


5. Postlude Percy E. 
6. Largo 
Berceuse . 
8. Adagio, from Sonatina No. 2 
9. Allegretto o : 
1o. Andante in G ° ‘ G. F. Wesley Martin 
it. Andante Quasi Allegre tto ... ‘ = Gustav Merkel 
12. Cavatinain G . Ernest Newton 
13. Epilogue = ‘ “ a ‘ Joseph Rheinberger 
Varley Rol 
Charles Steggall 
Henry Smart 


14. AndanteinA.. ° - wi : J yerts 
15. Andante inG... 
16. March in G - “ee ' 
** Marcia Funebre "’) ‘ if 


17. Andante Doloroso ohn E. West 
18. Pastoral Melody John E. West 
19. Andante - Kate Westrop 
20. Allegretto Grazioso... ; W. G. Wood 
SET Ill 

No. 

1. Melody.. \. Herbert Brewer 
2. Maestoso George Calkin 
3}. Ave Maria Edward T. Ch ipp 
4. Interlude Percy E. Fletcher 


Alan Gray 

Al > Sunil 
Alex. Guilmant 
John Ireland 


5. Intermezzo 
6. Senos 
-orda 


7. Sursun . . 

8. Lieder iene W orte Ne 22 F. Mend delssohn- Bartholdy 
9. Andante Gustav Merkel 
10. Duettino in G... Ernest Newton 


Joachim Raff 

J. Rheinberger 
Anton Ru 
Schumann 
Schumann 


11, Cavatina - 

12. Monologue No. 5 

13. MelodyinF ... . 
14%. Dreaming 


binstein 


| 16. Soft Voluntary one B. Luard-Selby 

17. Menuetto Berthold Tours 

18. Aspiration John E. West 

19. Sketch in C minor - John E. West 

20 Andante con Moto . os - W.G. Wood 
PRIcK, PAPER COVER, FIVE SHILLINGS EACH Set 


Crorn, Eicnt SHiicinGs Bacun Ser 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited, 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


President : 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P., K.C.V.O 
Chairman of Board: 
Str FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D 
Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D. 
Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus. D 
6th, at cital by Dr. C. W 


Lecture - Re PEARCE 


p.m ur 
Chamber 


Subject “8th Century Music." Illustrations by the 
Lecturer and Messrs. L. Pecskai and L. Lesperi 

uly Wh, at 3p.m.—Orchestral Concert at Queen's Hall, Langham 
Place, W (Sole Lessees of the Hall: Chappell & Co.) 

July 13th, at 3 p.m Students’ ¢ 


‘uly 14th, at 3 p.m.--Vocal and Instrumental Concert at Steinway 


The College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all 
Musical Subjects (Instrumental, Vocal, and Theoretical) and Elocution 
The lessons are arranged to meet the convenience of both day and 
evening students. Entry may be made for any number of Subjects- 
from one to the Full Course. The Collegeis open to beginners as well 
as to the more proficient student: pupils under 16 years of age are 

eceived for the Junior School at reduced fees. 


A Special Course of Training for Music Teachers has been instituted 
to meet the requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council, and 


has been approved by the Council 

The Orcuestrat. CHorar, the Operatic, and CHamBer Music 
CLASSES are open also to sufficiently competent persons who are not 
College students for other subject 

Tuition in the Rudiments of the Theory of Music, Harmony 
Counterpoint, Form, Instrumentation, Composition, and the Art of 
Teaching is also given by Correspondence 


There are between Forty and Fifty Scholarships tenable at the 
College and open to all British subjects up to certain age limits, and 
the Bambridge Pianoforte Scholarship, value 4100 per annum; also 
Eighteen Scholarships which provide complete preparation for the 
Degree of Bachelor of Music. 


Particulars of the Teaching Department, with list of Professors, Fees, 
Scholarships regulations, &c., Admission Cards to Concerts, and the 
Syllabuses of the Higher and Local Examinations, free on application 


to the undersigned. C. N. H. RODWELL, Secretary. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W.1 


TO ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES 
AND CONDUCTORS 
Messrs. ELKIN & Co., Lrp., desire to draw 


attention to the following specially attractive works 
for Orchestra recently issued. 


SUITE FROM 
“WHERE THE RAINBOW ENDS” 
ROGER QUILTER. 


Full Orchestra 
Small : “s 7 oO 


CORONACH 


HIGHLAND LAMENT.) 


ncluding Piano Conductor 


(A 


EDGAR BARRATT. 


Full Orchestra (including Piano Conductor 2 Oo 


Complete Orchestral List, post fr n application. 


ELKIN & CO., LTD. 
8 & 10, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 1 


~ BROADWOOD 
PIANOS 


BOSWORTH & Co., Limrrep. 


RHYTHMIC METHOD 


T. H. YORKE TROTTER, M.A., Mus. Doc, 





The Rhythmic Gradus. 
An Elementary Text-Book of Music. In Four Grades 
Grade I., 3s. Grades II., II., 1V., 1. each 


Ear-Training and Sight-Singing, 


With Exercises for use with the “ Rhythmic Gradus"' and 
“ Constructive Harmony."’ In Seven Grades 
Grades I., II., II]., IV., 1s.; Grades V., VI., VIL., 1 /. each 


Constructive Harmony. 


Together with a Book on Form. In Three Parts 


Part I.—Diatonic Harmony and Elementary Con 
struction a =e - a 2 ¢ 
» I1.—Chromatic Harmony and Composition 2 
. U1L—Form . - — aie . 4 ¢ 
Rhythmic Gradus Scale Chart. 
(Mounted on Rollers and Varnished) _ 2s. 6d., . 4s. 6d 


Wonderful and extraordinarily good results have been obtained | 
this method in England, and it is at present arousing great interest in 
the U.S. of America, where Dr. Yorke Trotrer is to lecture and 
introduce it at the end of this year 


BOSWORTH & Co., Ltp., 

8, HeDDON STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
Publishers of the Five Great Piano Methods: * BertnGer's TuTor 
*Warp's ProGressive Tutor,’ ‘Hemy's Tutor. ‘ Wickins Karid 

Tutor,’ Granam P. Moore's ‘ First Principces.’ 

Publishers of ‘Sevcix's Viottn Metuop, ‘ Bertncer’s Datty 
TecunicaL Stupres," Macrarren’s ‘Tue Cuitps First Mvsic 
Lessons,’ * Seppinc's Tiny Tunes Metuop,’' Etc. 


IMPRESSIONS 


L'ALMANACH AUX IMAGES) 
A VOCAL SUITE 


For Soto AND Cuorus oF LapigEs’ VOIceEs. 


TRISTAN KLINGSOR. 
W. G,. 


EM BY 


The English Version by ROTHERY. 


THE 


GUSTAVE 


MUSIC BY 
FERRARI. 


Price Two SHILLINGS 


Orchestral Score by JouN GERRARD WILLIAMS. 


Parts for Strings, Wood-Wind and Horn ‘5 players), or Crgan, may 


be had on hire 


London: NoveLtto anp Company, Limited. 
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- . Westminster, and later Bishop of Durham) in 
Che lusical Cimes | putting forth the Paragraph Psalter, one of the 
finest and most valuable efforts made to improve 

AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR the rendering of the Psalms. 

JULY 1 1921 I do not think he liked ordinary teaching, but 
| he did like coaching for degrees, and he was very 
/successful therein. He worked out the papers 
HAYDN KEETON, himself, and thus was able to explain their diffi- 

1847-1921 | culties to his numerous pupils. He was, of course, 
often one of the examiners for musical degrees, 
|as well as at the Royal College of Organists 
and Trinity College. 

For many years he came to me in Scotland and 





I have been asked to write a few words about 
my life-long friend, Haydn Keeton, whose sudden 
death has, I know, given great sorrow to many. To 
me it is a real grief, for we were close friends, and ; ; 
had spent many happy hours together for many years. enjoyed it greatly, learning to land salmon, and 
| first met Keeton when, in 1866, I was appointed taking a hand in shooting He had never done 
organist of Holy Trinity, Windsor. He was then much of this, and was a little troublesome some- 
an articled pupil of Dr. Elvey. Keeton and I had| times. He was so afraid of catching cold that he 
much in common—we were both desirious of rising would walk about and eat his lunch instead of 
in our profession, and both realised that it could| sitting down with us. This mattered little, 
be done only by work. I think it was I who stirred | but he rather annoyed my keeper more than 
up Keeton a little in the direction of working for a once. He delighted in shooting a wood, but 
musical degree. The ambition was by no means| When placed at the spot to which the game 
common in those days. Many young organists|Was being driven, he was inclined to march 
thought that ability to play the organ well was all|up and down like a sentry, instead of standing 
that mattered, and the degrees of Oxford and| motionless. He kept his own blood in circulation, 


Cambridge were not so much sought after as they| but he also kept the rabbits in circulation, 
are to-day. | However, we made up our minds to | and they ran back towards the beaters, instead 


go in for the Oxford Mus. Bac., and to achieve this | | of towards Keeton. He liked going to the 
end we met nightly in my rooms—or in his—and | Scots kirk at Glass, and he was with me when the 
worked, correcting each other’s exercises | minister scored off us so well—a story I have told 
We task ou degrees in due course, al then | elsewhere, The lady organist was ill. We went 
set about attaining the one great ambition of | and offered to play, and as = took the hymn 
our lives. Early in 1869 Manchester Cathedral | P@PeT from the parson I said, * It will be all right ; 


organistship became vacant, and we both applied | ¥¢ Shall both take part in the playing.’ ‘Oh! 
for it. I was fortunate enough to be selected. | yes,’ said my friend the —" It will be all 
But Keeton did not have to wait long, for he | Tight. We are zo’ very particular at Glass | 
secured the next Cathedral that became vacant.| Keeton’s life at Peterborough was, I am sure, a 
So we were both very happy, and went on | happy one. He loved his garden, and in his 
with our work in very different places-—he at) last letter to me—written only a few days before he 
his quiet city and delightful Cathedral, and 1 | died—he spoke of the promise of fruit, &c. 
at busy Manchester. I never passed through| Curiously enough, in this letter he made an allusion 
Peterborough on my way to and from Manchester | to his age. He mentioned that a Canon had 
without finding Keeton at the station waiting to|come into residence who was in his ninety-second 
have five minutes’ chat. He often told me that if| year, and went on to say, “Alas! we are both 
he could he would not have chi , and a few years will see a difference.’ 
could not stand the strenuous life, and knew the| In a few days he had passed away. In the same 
charm of quiet. But he did his work at Peterborough | letter he told me of his Cathedial work, and of 
right well. With a slender force of men, and| having just sung Purcell’s ‘O sing unto the Lord,’ 
an admirable set of boys, he kept the services up| and also an anthem of my own. He could not 
toa high standard. He had a remarkable gift for| bear the idea of retiring, and I think he would 
picking out boys with good voices and for training| have been very unhappy if he had lost his daily 
them. I have never been to Peterborough without | Cathedral work. 
hearing a good solo boy, and often two or three.| [| am afraid this is a poor tribute to his memory, 
This was the more to his credit, for as a rule he! put I write simply about him and his connection 
was restricted to local boys. with me. We were both spared to do over fifty 
He has contributed to Cathedral music. I do not! years of work, and to be friends all that time. I 
know all his compositions, as he was rather reticent | cannot remember ever falling out with him (unless 
regarding publication, but I do know his splendid | it was when he wov/d frighten the rabbits), and I 
anthem, ° Beloved, now are we the sons of God,’ and | know he always rejoiced in any success I had had 
I donot think it has been equalled by many modern| in the fifty years of my own ‘pilgrimage.’ His 
Writers. In one direction Keeton was a leader—) name deserves to be held in respect not only at 
he assisted Canon Westcott (then a Canon of! Peterborough but in all ‘quires and places where 
Peterborough, afterwards for a short time of| they sing.’ J. FREDERICK BRIDGE. 

















VINCENT 


DINDY 


By M.-D. CALVOCORESSI 


tinued from June number, page 403 


* FERVAAL ’—( continued) 


It is when d’Indy resorts to the modalities of 
plainsong and folk-song that he achieves the most 
The first instance I shall 
which appears in Acts 1 


interesting results. 


quote is a_ tune 


and 2, and may be either an actual folk-tune, 
a shepherd’s or woodcutter’s call, or invented by 
the composer. I believe it is invented. It is in 


itself most lovely, but owes much of its wonderful 
appeal to the way in which it is introduced and to 
its treatment: 
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|"Symphonie sur un 


land throughout the first part of Act 2 
| which that very passage is quoted. 

An important partis played by the ‘Pange lingua,’ 
which d’Indy utilises as a symbol of the new 
religion whose advent is to follow the destruction 
It appears at first as follows : 








The last quotation calls for particular attention, 
It is, I believe, the earliest instance of what I shal] 
call, for want of a better designation, atmospheri 
treatment of the accompaniment to a tune: 
perhaps, as regards folk-tunes and other tunes 
complete in themselves, the most satisfactory from 
the points of view of general fitness and 
of artistic effect. If properly applied, it generally 
proves far more suitable than any of the stereo 
typed modes of accompaniment which are met 
with even in collections of folk-songs edited by 
excellent musicians.* 

The passage is noteworthy, too, because it 
illustrates d’Indy’s extraordinary power to suggest 
natural scenery, to interpret into sound the 
character and appeal of landscapes—not in a 
romantic spirit, nor for directly sentimental or 
dramatic purposes, but straightforwardly and 
simply, for their own sake. Here we find, as in 
many other passages of ‘Fervaal,’ as in the 
theme montagnard,’ an 
unmistakable feeling of spaciousness, of open air. 


| Elsewhere, other methods will be resorted to with 


equally telling results: for instance, in the Prelude 
to Act 1 (Fervaal asleep in Guilhen’s garden) 
from 


of Cravann. 

















and in the final scene constitutes the main element 
of the grandiose climax in the music, while Fervaal 
climbs towards the peaks where the mystic voices 
are calling. It goes through various _ tonal 
transformations, and at the end, in the key of 
D major, assumes a triumphant character. ‘To the 
student of Liszt, that part of ‘ Fervaal’ will suggest 
a comparison with the middle of the admirable 
‘Niachtliche Zug,’ in which the *Pange lingva’ is 
used very much in the same fashion, with equally 
wonderful results. It is likely, however, that 
d’Indy, when he wrote ° Fervaal,’ was not acquainted 
with the “Niichtliche Zug,’ one of the least known 
of Liszt’s masterpieces. 


* To make the point clearer, we may refer to the fifth of the Greek 
folk-songs harmonized by Ravel, and to No. 4 in Kodaly's pianoforte 
pieces, Op. 3—both of which thoroughly illustrate the principle of 


*“ atmospheric treatment 
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Among the countless passages illustrating d’Indy’s | ecu, & Cuor. | oon 
methods of employing old modes or irregular pS =s £— —- S—hes—- 
scales, a few call for special notice. Very typical | $4 = =f = 
is the following, from the Prelude to Act 2: p 
| — a —— 
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ia which the rhythmic disposition greatly increases 
the weird effect of the ascending scales. In effect, 
a little further, we see the usual melodic minor 
scale assume, owing to the same artifice, an 
equally striking character : 
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The whole of the music accompanying the | 
mythological apparitions, the religious ceremonies, | 
and the call to arms, teems with instances) 
no less worthy of study. Indeed, this part of 
Act 2, which might easily: have become 
conventional and tedious—for scenes of the same 
kind belong to the stock-in-trade of opera—is 
instinct with vitality and originality. One of the 
main factors of that originality is the genuinely 
archaic character of every rhythm, motive, and 
colour scheme. Here we have something very 
different from the conventional effects familiar to 
operatic music whenever characters belonging to 
primitive races occupy the stage; music which, 
however strange in design or in progression, 
whether complex or simple, rings true and goes 
deep. I think that Rimsky-Korsakov, in * Mlada,’ 
is the only other composer to have achieved the 
like. Here are three short quotations of typically | 
archaic motives appearing in the above scenes. | 

The first, it will be noticed, is an ingenious 
derivation from the tune given above (Ex. 1): | 
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After the epic grandeur of the closing scenes of 
Act: 2—Fervaal’s election as leader, the alarm, and 
the call to arms—the contrast afforded by the grim, 
muffled, woeful opening of the Prelude to Act 3 is 
profound. But even inthe absence of contrast—for 
instance, at a concert performance—the stupendous 
tragedy of the Prelude stands unparalleled. 

Having thus enumerated, and very inadequately 
described, some of the beauties and features of 
interest that I find in ‘ Fervaal,’ I fear that I have 
failed to convey an impression of the work as a 
whole. It is best described, perhaps, as an epic, 
with many splendours and a few unavoidable and 
negligible shortcomings. It may be, as M. Louis 
Laloy asserted long ago, the last of heroic music- 
dramas : for, indeed, signs are not wanting to show 
that not heroic music-drama only, but music-drama 
in general is not a form for which the leaders of 
the present generation evince any particular 
fondness. It may be that d’Indy’s tendency 
to linger over explanatory scenes and to indulge 
in long perorations, will dissatisfy those who 
believe exclusively in the unvaried terseness of 
‘Boris Godunof’ and ‘ Pelléas.’ Undoubtedly, at 
times, d’Indy the symphonist yields to his 
predilections, and builds up things like the chorus 
of the Saracen peasants at the end of Act 1, or 
the colloquy of the chiefs and the war-chorus in 


;Act 2. Even in this type of chorus he 


displays a sense of fitness as great as his mastery 
of treatment. And when he uses the human 
voices for mere colour effects, he does so with 
extraordinary genius. In this respect the scenes 
of the apparitions and the concluding mystical 
chorus show surpassing originality and efficiency. 
It should be added that when occasion arises, 
he knows how to begin 7” medias res, to proceed, 
and to conclude swiftly: one could wish for no 
better example of terseness than that afforded by 
the Prologue. And when all is said and done, 
surely a tendency to which we owe the splendid 
final scene amply justifies itself. 


ete 
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* ETRANGER’ 


’ L’Etranger,’ a brief drama in two Acts, presents 


a remarkable admixture of realism and of mystic, 
rather symbolism, which may 
disconcerting when one reads the poem, but 
becomes thoroughly acceptable in conjunction with 
the music—especially if the stage setting is artistic, 
simple, and broad enough to co-operate efficiently 


elusive 


in the general effect. Few works, indeed, are 
more difficult to stage adequately, although 
the difficulties are more of the artistic than of the 


technical order. Realism in the setting and in 
the action plays but the part of a counterfoil to the | 
broad sway of symbolism which is the essential | 
element of the poem, and predominates even more 
fully in the music. And the wrong kind of stage | 
setting very easily destroys the balance which the| 


composer has skilfully maintained in the words and | 


the music. 

For the same reason, the necessary 
describing the plot is fraught with difficulties. 
Without resorting to extensive quotations of both 
text and music, one 
essentials, and giving undue prominence to the 
realistic details whose actual part is far less 
obtrusive than would appear from the following 
dige Sst. 

In a fishermen’s village, an unknown man has 
taken his abode. The inhabitants dislike and 
mistrust him. They think him a wizard, because 
he wears on his cap a big emerald, and because he 
is extraordinarily successful in his fishing, the 


proceeds of which he usually distributes among | 
° = | 
girl, Vita, feels herself | 


the poor. Alone, a young 
drawn towards him, and for his sake wishes to 
break off her engagement to André, a conceited 
and heartless coastguard. But the Stranger, 
although he loves Vita, does not comply. 
feels he may not, because his life is devoted to the 


fulfilment of a sacred duty, a mission of charity, of | 


which the emerald, a gem that of yore “shone on 
the prow of the boat which carried the resurrected 
friend of Jesus, our Lord,’ is the tangible symbol. 
By yielding, eventually, to his love for Vita, the 
Stranger breaks his faith, He must depart, | 
and may no longer wear the emerald, which he| 
gives to Vita as a token of remembrance. 
vows that she will remain faithful to the remem- 
brance, and as a pledge casts the emerald into the 
At that very moment, a long impending 
storm begins to rage. Soon a vessel in distress is | 
sighted. It appears impossible to rescue its | 
occupants. Yet the Stranger calls for the life-boat. 
None come forth to help man it but Vita. The 
life-boat is launched, but at the instant when it 
reaches its goal, a wave overturns it ; the Stranger 
and Vita are united in death. 


sea. 


The inner meaning of the drama may be | 
considered elusive, but it is not altogether | 
obscure. That Stranger, whose mission is| 
to serve all men, who tears himself away | 
from the woman he loves rather than have his| 
devotion to one being stand in the way of his | 
duty, is not unlike Ibsen’s Brand—with the} 


seem | 


task of | 


can hardly avoid dwarfing | 


He} 


Vita | 


| rec ord. 


| corrective that his ideal is loving-kindness, not 
| will- power, 4 wal that from the outset he knows the 
at the very end of * Brand’~ 
‘God is cent Yet again, he may, as I had 
| suggested at the time when — L’Etranger’ appeared, 
| be an idealisation of the artist, whose mission, 
| d’Indy tells us in his * Treatise of Cornposition,’ js 
'‘to serve all men and expect nothing for himself 
| of the time in which he lives.’ 
| Vita (who follows the Stranger in self-sacrifice 
| very much as Agnes renounces Eynar for the sake 
| of Brand) bears a name characteristic enough to 
render explanation superfluous. Her love for the 
Stranger is unselfish, inspired by her comprehension 
|of his sublime benevolence and lofty purpose. In 
| contrast, the narrow-mindedness and selfishness of 
'the world at large are epitomised in the persons 
‘of the villagers and of André. 
| The emerald is introduced in order to accentuate 
and enhance the mystical character of the action. 
|Its appearances, and all references to it, are 
accompanied in the score by a motive derived 
from the antpihon, “Ubi Caritas et Amor, Deus 
|ibi est’—which antiphon is actually used as the 
ichief leading motive of the work, supplying an 
unmistakable key to its intended meaning. 
| It may be added that the emerald provides a 
| valuable element of picturesqueness. After Vita 
has cast it into the sea, a green light illuminates 
the waves, and in conjunction with a_ weird, 
distant chorus of voices, used merely for the sake 
| of colour (very much as in the passages of 
* Fervaal’ referred to above), produces a most 
striking impression. 








'SOME ITALIAN COMPOSERS OF TO-DAY 


(Continued from / 


By Guipo M. 


une number, page 408) 
GATTI 
VI.—ALFREDO CASELLA 


Casella is an important figure in the contem- 
| porary Italian musical movement because of his 
twofold activity as pianist (and, through this, * 
|fervid propagandist of all good modern music) 
and composer ; nor can we say which of these two 
| aspects carries greater weight in the general scheme 
| of the present musical output in Italy. If the latter 
| raises endless discussions and insuperable opposi- 
tion (it could not well be otherwise in view of his 
extreme opinions) there can be no doubt regarding 
‘the former. Casella’s presence in Italy and his 
| untiring and courageous activity have contributed 
| not a little to the country’s musical awakening, and 
constitute a factor that cannot be left out of the 
Undoubtedly Italian composers, artificers 
of the contemporary revival, existed before Casella’s 
return from his long exile in France ; but what should 
not be overlooked is the impulse that he has given 
to the productiveness of some who were discouraged 
by the difficulties they found in the way of execution, 
and his really fraternal readiness to help all 
who now rank among the potent forces of our 
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ast 
musical life. Moreover, it must not be forgotten 
that he has been almost the discoverer of some, | 
revealing them to themselves before disclosing them 
to the public, and, in his unshaken faith in the} 
modern tendencies of art, directing them along a| 
way by which perhaps they would not have dared | 
yenture alone. 

It may be mere chance, but it cannot be denied | 
that Casella’s return from Paris—about a year 
before the outbreak of the Great War—coincides 
with the first manifestations of that handful of 
young and valorous musicians of whom we are} 
treating in these articles. Ca-ella conducts in person 
his campaign for modern music filling his concert 
programmes almost entirely with modern examples, 
found ng societies of modern musicians, editing, 
reviewing, and collaborating with kindred spirits, 
always with the sole purpose of making known | 
whatever good thing is found in Italian musical soil, 
for so many years barren of true musical art. These 
activities alone would justify our singling out for 
honour so attractive and disinterested a figure. 

But, as we have said, the other aspect of our 
musician’s personality—that of composer—is also 
highly important, and attracts the critic’s attention 
as an almost unique phenomenon in the musical 
movement of Europe. However much we may 
differ from certain of his theories—and the present 
writer does not always agree with them—we 
cannot in good faith reject all Casella’s works (or, 
at least as some do, those in his latest manner) as 
things of no account. The artistic insight of their 
inspiration, their avoidance of any concession to 
public taste, and their undoubted sincerity, make his 
compositions worthy of the most careful and calm 
consideration of the critic who is a true lover 
and investigator of every phenomenon of modern 
esthetics. 

The sincerity and logic of Casella’s work in its 
line of development, embracing nearly twenty years, 
stand out clearly for all who carefully examine 
his compositions, each of which marks a further 
step towards that which we have agreed to call his 
latest manner. (‘To speak of the latest manner of a 
composer who is not quite thirty-eight is, however, 
rather risky.) From his early pages, from the 
Symphony and the Violoncello Sonata to the most 
recent composition for string quartet, what 
diflerence of expression, but at the same time 
what continuity and logic of language, and what 
unity of those elements which we will call 
emotional ! 

Going back to his compositions of 1902 we may 
observe that even if they bear no decidedly 
personal mark, still here and there we already see 
traces of Casella’s temperament, and of one of his 
special characteristics in the equilibrium and clarity 
of the construction. 

They are pages which cannot be _ positively 
classified as scholastic, and in which the culture of 
the musician, already gifted with a very considerable | 
technique, does not prevent his inspiration from | 
expressing itself freely. This is an indication of a| 
pronounced temperament in the case of one whose | 


youthful education was exclusively classical. Born 
into a family of musicians, the first music which 
spoke to his heart was that of Mozart, 
Beethoven, Bach, who at that time represented 
the food of the initiated few. And traces of this 
and of other more recent music are to be found in 


| the two Symphonies, in the Sonata for violoncello, 


in the Sarabanda, in the Variations for pianoforte, 
which at the same time reveal to us a musician 
familiar with the most complicated constructions of 
counterpoint and a real connoisseur of the 
possibilities of the instruments. 

Notwithstanding this, we seem to see _ that 
in certain passages the second Symphony of 
Casella, saturated as it is with chromaticism and 
Wagnerian-Straussian polyphony, succeeds in 
freeing itself from the husk of the influence of 
ancient and modern German masters and in 


| giving forth a lyricism that is the fruit of a keen 


Italian sensibility. A similar feature is always 
present in each of Casella’s works, even if it is 
not always very easy to grasp. It is revealed by 
many a small sign, but above all by a trenchant 
vein of song which cculd be neither French 
nor of a Northern countrv. It is a wholly Latin 
emotion ; not expanding itself in a winding fashion 
like the melodrama of the 19th century, but 
expressed in broad and telling lines. 

By a process of elimination we can easily 
see that Casella’s genius is purely Italian. It 
has no affinity with any other prevailing at the 
present day. It is as far removed and as different 
from Debussy as it is from Stravinsky or 
Schénberg: from French impressionism as from 
the barbaric primitiveness of ~Petrouchka’: and 
from Stravinsky’s pieces for clarinet solo as 
from the cold science of the Austrian composer. 
What surprises us more than anything else is that 
notwithstanding his long residence at Paris, and 
his intimate friendship with Debussy and _ his 
followers, there is no trace at all of Debussyism 
in Casella’s pages. His deep love for plastic 
expression, for solidity of line, for boldness of 
plan, prevented this. The impressionism of 
the poet-musician of ‘Nuages’ is the antithesis 
of outline, of osseous frame, of melodious 
unity. Subtle vibrations of colour take the place 
of design, and up to a certain point (ze., in the 
hands of an artist like Debussy) it succeeds in 
expressing minds and mental concepts with 
exquisite emotion. In Casella, on the contrary, the 
preoccupation of rhythmic dynamism, of plastic 
construction, of strophic solidity, is such that under 
certain aspects we might almost speak of a greater 
voluntary attachment to tradition in order to 
prevent himself succumbing to the fascinations 
of the impressionistic siren—for example, the 
Suite in C major for orchestra, which is a 
composition of such equilibrium and purity of 
line that it might be called in truth a classic. 

With the ballet ‘Le couvent sur l’eau’ (1911) 
we find ourselves face to face with a turning point 
in the way of the musician’s expression. On the 
plot of a ballet by Vaudoyer—a pretty, slender 
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plot, with the scene laid in the Venice of the 18th 
century—he has written music in which his hand 
has worked miracles of grace, and his spirit has 
succeeded in finding just the right equilibrium 
between the languid tenderness and slight cynicism 


which characterise the action. ‘The themes of 
the Barcarola and of the Sarabanda, which 
reminds us a little of that of the Suite, expand 
with amplitude of voice and merge into a 
dream atmosphere: they have that sensual 


savour which on summer evenings rises from the 
dark sleeping waters of the lagoon. The vocalised 
melody of Consuelo, undulating in the popular 
rhythm of the gondolier, blossoms amid the 
orchestral accompaniment like one of those huge 
lily-flowers on the tranquil lake. 

The writing of the “Couvent sur l’eau,’ instead 
of being almost exclusively contrapuntal, as was 
the second Symphony, becomes almost completely 


harmonic. Although the tonal-diatonic sense 
continues to be active, on the other hand 
harmonic and rhythmic research abounds, and 


many are the chords which herald the coming 
work—that work which we may say fully shows 
us for the first time the true personality of the 
the Notte di Maggio,’ for soprano and 
orchestra. In this poem, inspired by the well- 
known lyric by Carducci, traditional diatonic and 
harmonic elements are, it is true, still to be found, 
but the author here grasps and defines for the 
first time the new tonal sense, a mysterious and 
indefinable tonality which is neither major nor 
minor nor anything else. The new harmony is 
decisively and conclusively affirmed by the last 
chord (which set the Parisian musicians and critics 
talking for some time), in which the major and 
minor elements exist together without reciprocal 
predominance, a perfect chord in E minor adorned 
with four appoggiature. 

This particular technical proceeding (which a 
French critic called “harmonic counterpoint,’ that 
is, a horizontal movement of chords rather than of 
melodies, a promiscuousness of traditional chords 
hitherto considered incompatible) is abundantly 
exploited by Casella in the “Nove pezzi’ for 
pianoforte, and with greater assurance in the later 
compositions. Here he extracts from the device 
a multiform variety of new chords in which the 
freshness of his inspiration finds an adequate and 
vibrating expression. 

Side by side with the harmonic novelty proceeds 
the plastic evolution: the traditional ° quadratura’ 
is replaced by the most complete rhythmic liberty, 
all the classical and romantic melodious c/ichés 
being inexorably condemned and abandoned. 

From ° L’Adieu a la vie,’ the four lyrics on the 
poems from ‘Gitaniali,’ by Tagore, of such noble 
aspiration towards an ideal heaven of luminous 
serenity, to the poem for pianoforte ‘A notte alta’ 
(which the composer has now arranged for piano- 
forte and orchestra), there is, as it were. a leap 
from ecstasy to life and passion. 


musician : 


Casella was deeply moved by the war from | 


the very beginning, when he lived through some 


tragic hours on French soil. Those terrible 
visions of flight and pillage, of destruction and 
ruin, were al] laid up in his mind and cap 
never be forgotten. They saturated the * Pagine dj 
guerra’ first, and later the “ Elegia eroica’—the 
latter the expression of the deepest emotion, the 
former fleeting apparitions on the screen, rapidly. 
drawn sketches from real life, viz.: ‘Sfilata dj 
artiglieria pesante tedesca’—German heavy 
artillery on march (the noise of motors, confusion 
of wheels, monstrosity of howitzers). ~ Dinanzj 
alle rovine della cattedrale de Reims’—Before 
the ruins of Rheims Cathedral (mutilated doors, 
broken statues of holy virgins, universal pity for 
the glorious martyrdom). ‘Carica di Cavalleria 
cosacca’—A charge of the Cossacks (wild 


barbaric violence, to the galloping rhythm of 
the Asiatic horses and their terrible riders), 
“Croci de legno in Alsazia’—Wooden crosses 


in Alsace (little cemeteries in flower in April; 
with the sound of a paladin’s horn in the distance, 
for all those who have died for liberty). “ Corazzate 
italiane in crociera’—Italian ironclads cruising 
(great masses of steel pass rapidly, heavy and 
agile, vaguely outlined in the morning mist). 

Five symphonic frescoes these, which affect us 
irresistibly by the impetus of their rhythm, the flow 
of an incandescent instrumentation, the dazzling 
light of harmonic aggregations in which the twelve 
sounds of the European scale gathered into vast 
chords press against, crush each other, and 
dissolve in devastating explosions. 

In - Elegia eroica’ the musician, although moved 
by the sight of Death, absolute mistress of the 
whole world, does not give himself up to melo- 
dramatic frenzy, to disordered cries of grief, but 
restrains himself-in a line of classical beauty 
The vision of a grave and melancholy funeral 
procession in the dim twilight is pervaded through 
and through with a deep and tender musical 
lament. ‘The mothers rock the souls of their sons 
to sleep in a sweet dream, murmuring a cradle- 
song, the echo of a far-off hymn comes to fortify 
their hearts, sacred to the love of country, ina 
final apotheosis whose boundaries fade away into 
the clearness of the dawn. 

In the °Pupazzetti’ and in the Sonatina we 
find ourselves, on the contrary, face to face with 
the ironic side of the musician, that side which 
re-appears every now and then in his compositions 
—without doubt because it is one of his 
fundamental characteristics—beginning with the 
charming and successful imitations of celebrated 
musicians, collected under the & /a maniére de... . 
The ‘Pupazzetti’ belong to that species of 
humorous-grotesque performance which finds its 
graphic analogy in caricature, and its literary i 
certain well-known pages of English _ literature. 
The Sonatina is planned exactly in the classic 
model except that the /emfi are reduced to such a 
minimum that a charmingly humorous motive 
springs from the falsified proportions. 

The transformation of Casella’s musical language 
has happened, as we said before, gradually and 
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logically. Strictly speaking we might fix four 
geriods in the musician’s output, the fourth of 
which, however, is in many respects only the 
consolidation of the third, as we shall show further 
on. In the first period the composer does nothing 
but follow this or that zsthetic direction, as yet 
yncertain of his way (the 1902-10 period). In 
the second he has stripped off the classico- 
romantic crust and starts on his research phase 
(1911-15), approaching a form which grows 
more and more concise and dynamic, frankly anti- 
impressionist inasmuch as it is based on contrasting 
plastic values and a harmony free as air, tending 
to the absorption of the consonant elements by 
the dissonant. In the third period (1915-18), 
a period of affirmation, he has succeeded in 
constituting an entirely new tonality, consisting 
of a sort of simultaneous fusion of the 
yarious scales—Western, Greek, and Eastern. 
Whereas in Debussy, for example, these various 
scales follow each other—with a special pre- 
deliction, especially in his imitators, for the whole- 
tone scale, which is quite worn out and no longer 
to be found in Casella—here they dwell together, 
in a certain sense overlapping each other (see 


Exx. 1 and 2): 





i di legno (Pagine di guerra, 1V.). 


From “In Alsazia: croc 
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giving rise to an indefinable tonality, to a 
tonal sense which is already dodecaphony, 
but yet co-ordinates all the surrounding sounds 
with two central notes having the clear 
character and function of tonic and dominant 
notes. (For example, in the poem ‘A notte 
alta,’ it is easy to perceive an_ introduction 
founded on a vast pedal of C sharp, dominant of 
F sharp at the beginning, in the centre, and at the 
end. But nobody could safely attribute any key 
whatever to this mysterious tonality, neither major 
nor minor, nor Gregorian, nor Oriental, nor any 
other.) Only the first part of the Sonatina is 
absolutely atonal; but in all Casella’s other music 
the atonality is merely episodic and transitive, and 
always meant to contrast with the aforesaid 
tonality. This system even in its originality yet 
has its roots in the past in so far as we find 
co-existent in it the latest conquests and the old 
tonal sense, understood as the faculty of attributing 
to any note whatever the function of the tonic 
note. And in this it appears in absolute harmony 
with the special conception of a new Italian 
musical lyrical form, very modern, and at the 
same time traditional in the widest meaning of 
the word. 

Casella’s fourth manner dates from last year, 
after two years of inactivity as a composer, and 
(to express it briefly) it is, more than anything 
else, a simplification of the preceding period. 
‘The expression, which used to be sometimes 
harmonically overladen, grows more transparent ; 
there is greater balance between the harmonic, 
rhythmic, and melodious elements; and _ these 
latter are more incisive, simpler, and sometimes 
have almost popular touches (as in the * Cradle- 
song’ for quartet). However, in its general lines 
the musician’s physiognomy, as we knew him, 
remains unaltered, with his predilection for the 
concise, brief forms (see the delicious ‘ Undici 
pezzi infantili’—Eleven Infantile Pieces—for the 


“5 pieces " for string quartet. | nianoforte), and a renewed serenity of vision, which 


had deserted him in the preceding years, and 
which gives us back the freshness and gaiety of 


, . . . . tn 
" lthe Bourrée of the Suite in C, and of the ‘Couvent,’ 


and is an excellent augury for the composer’s 
future. It should be added that Casella was born 
at Turin on July 25, 1883. 
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THE ORGAN WORKS OF BACH 


By Harvey GRACE 


P , r ON 
4 page + 


THE EIGHTEEN CHORALE PRELUDES 


(and in 
years of 


revised some cases 
composed) during the last Bach’s life, 
the Eighteen Chorale -Preludes (xvii.) show this 
side of his art at its best. True, the set as a 
whole is less intimate and poetic than the Little 
Organ Book. On the other hand, it is almost 
entirely free from the austerity—not to say aridity— 
that marks a good proportion of the Catechism 
Preludes. The chief characteristics of 
Eighteen are pure musical beauty, and workman- 
ship as nearly flawless as we have a right to expect 
from a mere human. 

Six forms of prelude are represented. There 
are three trios, five coloratura treatments, three 
pieces with manual writing over the 
chorale in the bass, three in the style of Pachelbel, 
three descriptive movements, and one example of 
the melodic use of the pedal with a 4-ft. stop. 


Collected and 


vigorous 


This classification is necessarily rough, for some of | 


The | 


a 
| the pieces show the characteristics of several types, 
| For example, the second of the three Preludes on 
| Nun Komm’, der Heiden Heiland’ (p. 49), js 
| both a trio and an example of coloratura treatment, 
| Again, the second of the two long pieces on 
\‘Komm, heileger Geist, Herr Gott’ (p. 10), 
'combines the florid and the Pachelbel methods, 


|}Other less obvious overlappings will discover 
themselves to the observant player. Indeed, 


| much of the supreme excellence of the collection 
| lies in this free manipulation of a few forms that 
|in the hands of Bach’s_ predecessors (and 
| occasionally even of Bach himself) were liable 
to become stiff and dry. 

This easy mastery is well shown in the great 
| Fantasia on “Komn, heileger Geist, Herr Gott, 
|with which the set opens. Over a tonic pedal 
Bach launches out into a movement strongly 
suggestive of a toccata. At the eighth bar the 
pedal walks up to the dominant and proceeds to 
deliver the chorale melody. This remains its 
function throughout, the manuals meanwhile being 
engaged in animated discussion of the opening 
subject: 





Ex. r. as = 


A little leaning figure of three notes: 


and a brief series of shakes introduced towards 
the erd, are the only other constituents. Thus 
practically the whole of this long movement—over 


a hundred bars—is developed from Ex. 1 over 
the somewhat unenterprising bass provided by 
the chorale. This splendid piece should be 


trifle faster than the 
eo = 76 suggested—and with plenty of tone. From 
bar 9 onwards, the bigger the pedal the better. 
The chorale phrases enter at fairly long intervals, 
and they should come on the scene with a tread 
that shakes the aisle. ‘The Great reeds should be 
reserved until the final page. ‘The manval power 
may well be reduced in one or two passages 
between the pedal entries where the music 
becomes lighter in texture. A good many pieces 
of Bach, especially among the chorale preludes, 
are equally effective with loud or soft registration. 
Not so this Fantasia. Like the ‘Wedge’ Prelude, 
the F major Toccata, the great C minor Prelude, 
and a few other works, it calls for an organ of big 
scale—indeed, the pieces just named almost 
depend upon tonal splendour for their effect. 
The Fantasia is a perfect voluntary for a_ big 
occasion, and at the right pace it is a fine study in 
part-playing. Played the merest trifle on the slow 
side, or with tame registration, we become aware 
that it is very long. 

Perhaps the third Prelude on “Nun komm’ 
der Heiden Heiland’ (p. 52), is an even more 


played at a good pace—a 
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successful example of this method of treating 
a chorale. For one thing, it is shorter and 
more compact, and the chorale melody makes 
a better bass. ‘The movement is a free fugue on 
this subject: 

Ex. 3. 


a, 
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an ornamentation of the opening phrase of the 
tune. (See Ex. 14.) 

It is difficult to overpraise the vigour and 
animation of the polyphony. Note the delightful 
dialogue in the episodical portions : 





























that germ of which is seen in the counter-subject 
in bar 5: 








Observe, too, how skilfully Bach solves the 
problem presented by movements in this form— 
how to obtain both unity and variety in the manual 
texture over a bass that must be made prominent, 
and that enters in short phrases at long intervals. 
He ensures unity by the fugal working, variety by 
fitst-rate episodes and by inversion of the subject. 
The inversion is first used over the second phrase 
of the chorale melody, where the music takes a 
welcome spell in the relative major. Over the 
final phrase we have a fine s/re¢fo by inversion, 
with yet another over the tonic pedal, both so 
natural that they may easily escape notice. This 
piece is marked ‘In Organ pleno,’ and clearly 
calls for full manual power (without Great reeds), 
and as telling a pedal as we can provide. Indeed, 
we may take it as a pretty safe rule that vigorous 
pieces of this type with the melody in the bass 
should be regarded as tremendous bass _ solos 
against a polyphonic background that should be 
solid or brilliant according to the mood of the 
music. 

The third example of this treatment is less 
successful, though it is an effective piece. It is an 
expansion of the ‘Little Organ Book’ prelude on 

Komm, Gott, Schopfer, heileger Geist,’ the 
melody of which is a form of the plainsong ‘Veni 
Creator.’ In the early treatment Bach put the 
melody in the treble; here he tacks on‘a section 
with the tune in the bass under florid manual 





B 






parts. Both halves are good, but they differ so 
markedly in style that they do‘not make an entirely 
satisfactory whole, though the combination is 
neatly managed by a bridge-passage which leads 
us gradually from the somewhat stolid first section 
to the florid second. 

Two of the trios are in the style of the quick 
movements of the trio-sonatas. That on ‘Herr 
Jesu Christ, dich zu uns wend’ is one of the most 
engaging movements in the whole of Bach. Its 
tunefulness and polish, and the genial—almost 
humorous—interplay of parts ought to make it a 
popular recital piece. It is as happy as a ring of 
bells—the simile is suggested by such chiming 


passages as: 
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The main theme is based on the first phrase of 
the chorale, which is not otherwise referred to 
until the end, when Bach introduces .it on the 
pedals. 

Bach seems to have had no aim here beyond 
turning out a delightful piece of music. In fact, 
these later preludes as’ a whole show very few 
attempts at programme music save in a general 
way. In “The Little Organ Book’ Bach 
seizes on ‘a word or phrase; here he is usually 
content to express the general mood of the hymn, 


ee 
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or, as in this case, to take a fragment of the tune, 
and from it evolve a piece of abstract music. 
His head must have been full of themes suggested 
by fragments of chorales, and we may easily 
imagine him working out the more promising or 
insistent of them as studies or pieces, regardless of 
the text with which they were associated. 

Equally happy, though perhaps a little less 
striking in some of its material, is the long Trio— 
eight pages—on ‘Allein Gott in der Hoh’ sei 
Ehr” (p.66). The reference to the chorale melody 
is slight—the theme is based on its opening notes, 
and the pedals introduce its first and second 
phrases at the end. There is some charming 
writing of the ‘stringy’ type, and the piece is a fine 


study. How much this species depends upon 
phrasing is shown by such passages as: 
Ex, 7 
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The remaining Trio—on ‘Nun komm’, der 


Heiden Heiland’ (p. 49)—is one of the most curious 
of all the chorale preludes. What did Bach mean 
by the sombre duet which serves as background 
to the floreate chorale melody ? 











The diminished fourth of the theme, the num- 


the falling sevenths, and the 
consistent use of the lower part of the keyboards, 


erous clashes, 


| for left hand and feet its value is obvious. It is so 
| little like organ music at times that we wonder if 
it is an arrangement of the Schiibler kind. Is jt 
) an instrumental movement from one of the lost 
cantatas ? 

The five coloratura preludes form a group of 
|which it is difficult to write without seeming to 
| indulge in hyperbole. The best known (but not 
| quite the best, I think), “Schmiicke dich’ (p. 22), has 
| probably called forth more rhapsodical comment 
| than any other organ work of Bach. Schumann’s 
| little pzean is too well known to call for quotation, 

Pirro muses thus for two pages of his L’Orgue de 
Jean-Sebastien Bach’: 





*“Schmiicke dich, o liebe Seele !’ orne-toi, 6 chére 
ame! Et Jean Sébastien prend une phrase du trés 
calme et trop austére choral: cette bure un peu sévére, 
il la pare sous des ornements simples et suaves comme 
des lis qui vivraient sur un autel uniforme et nu. . . et 

c’est ainsi qu’un prétre habile et saint dit 
paroles qui charment en sanctifiant, et que ses mains ne 
restent pas croisées sur sa poitrine, mais que son geste 
monte vers Dieu, 4 peine attristé d’un éloignement qui 
bientot cessera . . . la vertu est une chose joyeuse ! 
“Schmiicke dich, o liebe Seele !’ orne-toi, 6 chére 
ame! Et voici que, tout a coup, sur un tres lointain 
clavier, le cantique calme et moins austére se fait 
| entendre: ces voix vont-elles vers Dieu, ou si c’est du ciel 
| qu’elles appellent ? est-ce une priére qui monte, ou la 
rosée d’une grace qui pleut doucement?.. . Et les 
ornements suaves d’une simple mélodie vivent ainsi que 
des lis et ne respirent nulle tristesse, car la vertu est 
belle et joyeuse .... ‘Schmiicke dich, o liebe Seele! 
orne-toi, 6 chére ime! 


des 


| We may subscribe to all this, however little we 
| may feel disposed to hold forth in similar strain. 
| Schmiicke dich,’ once thoroughly assimilated, 
|mever fails to throw a kind of spell over us. 
| Mysticism in music is one of the most rare and 
|elusive of qualities. We feel it in certain works 
oe passages, but cannot ascribe it to given 
| progressions. ‘The musical material for the more 
| straightforward emotional states is so well-known 
|as to have become almost a recipe. Love, hate, 
joy, sorrow—give any average clever student an 
orchestra to play with, and he will run the gamut 
of these emotions, with sub-sections, in a very few 
minutes. But only a handful of composers—a 
| Bach, a Franck, or an Elgar—can give us 
| mysticism, and even they achieve it so rarely that 
|the effect seems almost fortuitous, ~Schmucke 
| dich’ has it, unmistakably. 
| 


Had Bach written this Prelude in his early 
| period he would probably have seized on the word 
*Schmiicke’ and spun a long-drawn florid melodic 
thread with simple harmonic support. As it 1s, 
he gives us something far more subtle—a modest 
ornamentation of the chorale with, for background, 
a beautifully-woven three-part texture based on the 
chorale. ‘The effect is not so much that of a tune 
‘elaborated as of one garlanded by the attendant 
parts. The registration that most clearly brings 
this out is that suggested in the Novello edition— 
an 8-ft. solo stop for the melody, with 8-ft. and 





combine to make the piece so dark in mood as to 
be repellant on first acquaintance. 


however, by enjoying its asperities. As a study 


One ends, 


4-ft. for the accompanying manual. The 4-ft. stop 
should be soft: a cutting tone, such as that of the 


| Principal, will ruin the movement. With a 4-ft. 
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stop of the right power and quality the accompani- 
ment will float rownd the melody, whereas an 8-ft. 
will keep it usually below. Here is a quotation 
showing the opening phrase of the chorale: 


Ex. 6. 
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There is no need to detail the beauties of this 
movement, but I cannot refrain from drawing the 
reader's attention to the D flat in the alto at the 
beginning of the last line of p. 23, and the final 
cadence. The pace should not be slow. The text 
—’ Deck thyself, my soul, with gladness ’—gives us 
the cue: a kind of rapturous meditation. If we 
forget some of the ornaments we shali do the 
movement good rather than harm. 

Somewhat similar in mood and method is the 
first Prelude on ‘Allein Gott’ (p. 56). The 
background is no less subtle, and the colorature is 
more elaborate. Ornaments are lavishly used, and 
many of them are integral parts of the thematic 
material, and so cannot be omitted. Indeed, none 
of us will want to omit the delightful ‘slide’ and 
appoggiaturas of the main subject: 














It is a pity these ornaments are not written in 
full throughout: they are difficult to fit in from 
the signs alone when they occur in the middle 








voice of a complex passage. There is no definite 
expressive quality about this Prelude. It is just a 
beautiful and melodious piece of polyphony. 

Much the same may be said of the prelude 
on the same chorale which follows it. ‘The 
florid version of the chorale melody is played 
in the tenor part of the keyboard, but the 
mood of the piece is kept bright by the delight- 
fully tuneful treble and alto, which lie rather high. 
The mood darkens once where the tenor part 
becomes chromatic and rhapsodical, followed by a 
bar marked adagio, otherwise the music is grace 
itself, despite its abundance of imitative and 
canonic writing. 

Another example with the melody in the tenor 
is the Prelude on ‘An Wasserfliissen Babylon’ 
(p. 18). The decoration is slight, and, as in 
*Schmiicke dich,’ it is pretty equally shared by all 
three manual parts, An unusual feature is the 
almost continuous use for accompanimental pur- 
poses of the opening two phrases of the chorale, 
especially the first, which becomes a kind of 
ostinato. Ina plain form it appears even in the 
bass (bars 4-7 and 15-18, and again in the last 








line). It is a beautiful theme: 
Ex, 12. 
— = 
ov atin 





and its insistence, combined with the ’cello-like 
tenor solo, results in one of Bach’s most expressive 
pieces. 

For real poignancy, however, we must go to the 
first Prelude on “Nun komm’, der Heiden 
Hieland’ (p. 46). Here Bach throws himself 


into the long-drawn melodic elaboration of one of 
the simplest of chorales, though the accompani- 
ment, especially the bass, is full of character, and 
not least when it subsides into fragmentary motives 
—expressive little gestures rather than themes. It 
is a simple matter to elaborate a hymn-tune—not 
so simple to evolve such a theme as this: 
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from so bald a series of notes as : 
EX. 14. SSS 


The Coda over the tonic pedal a few bars before 
the end is something to linger over, especially the 
startling B flat at *, and the consecutive 6-4 
chords : 
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Which of Bach’s chorale preludes is the most 
beautiful? “Schmiicke dich’?  ° Herzlich thut 
mich verlangen’? An Wasserfliissen Babylon’ ? 
The writer may be allowed to say that some years 
ago his choice fell on this Nun komm ’’ prelude, 
and has stayed there ever since. 

If it wavered, it would probably be in the 
direction of the exquisite piece on Von Gott will 
ich nicht lassen’ (p. 43). 
played by the pedals with a 4-ft. stop, surrounded 
by arabesques evolved from it. The expressive 
effect is heightened at the close by the use of the 
last note of the melody as a pedal point (inverted, 
of course, owing to the 4-ft. pitch of the pedal 
stop), with a persistently throbbing alto part and an 
octave-falling bass. 

The great setting of O Lamm _ Gottes, 
unschuldig’ (p. 32) is one of Bach’s most elaborate 
pieces of programme music. The text is a metrical 


version of the Agnus Dei.’ Bach devotes a 
section to each verse, the result being very long 
(perhaps too long) and somewhat straggling, 


despite the constant presence of the chorale as a 
unifying element. Sections 1 and 2 are in three- 
part harmony for manuals, with the theme in the 
treble and alto The writing is 
fluent, and the springing figure in verse 2 
effective, but as a whole the result is somewhat 
dry, chiefly because the theme does not stand out, 
especially when it is the alto. Soloing is impossible 
in both cases. ‘The finest part is the opening of 
verse 3, where the chorale is given to the pedal, 
under three-part imitative treatment of a flowing 
Note that there should be no change of 


resp ctively. 
is 


theme. 


pace here, three crotchets equalling four quavers 


of the preceding movement. Half-way through 


this verse 


bars later. 


the text makes a reference to the Passion. Here 


Bach introduces the chromatic scale with which he} 


usually treats such references. The Coda, with its 
diatonic scales, evidently refers to the flight of 
angels, the heralds of peace, suggested by the 


prayer for peace with which the third verse 
ends. It will be seen from this brief description 
that there are no fewer than six strongly- 


differentiated motives employed. As. once super- 
seded, they are referred to no more, the effect is 
distinctly scrappy. The fact is, of course; a long 
piece in which the descriptive treatment is particular 
rather than general is bound to fail on the structural 
side unless the text admits of recapitulation, or 
unless the themes have something in common, or 
grow out of one another almost imperceptibly. 


Here the melody is| 


3ach breaks off, and introduces a fresh 
manual figure, the chorale being resumed a few} 
We find still more new material when | 





This last method of solving the problem js 
employed in the splendidly sombre Prelude on 
“Jesus Christus, unser Heiland’ (p. 74). The 
chorale is present throughout, more or less 
prominently exposed; four descriptive motives 
are used—the dragging syncopated one repre. 
senting the carrying of the Cross (the semi. 
quaver subject of the opening section), a theme 
which Schweitzer suggests is representative of 
flagellations (first appearing in the bass of bar 4, 
p. 75); the chromatic scale representing the 
Passion, and a figure typical of the Resurrection 
(bar 5, p. 77). 

The reader will have no difficulty in seeing their 
suitability to the four lines of the first verse of 
the hymn: 

Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour, 

Who freed us from the wrath of God, 
By His death and anguish sore, 

Redeemed us from the pains of Hell. 


The themes come on the scene so naturally, and 
there is so little change of feeling until the fourth 
section, that we feel no lack of unity The treat. 
ment of the chromatic scale is perhaps the finest 
feature of the Prelude. It is used with growing 
intensity, until its final appearance in four parts, 
moving in pairs by contrary motion over a pedal- 
point. There are several effective ways of registering 
this Prelude. Perhaps the most satisfying, as well 
as the simplest, is to begin mp or mf, gradually 
increasing the power at each section (still 
keeping the colour dark) until the close of the 
chromatic scale-passage, which should be f or 
at least ( The final section should be played 
full organ, reserving the Great reeds till the final 
bar. ‘This method admits of no soloing. The 
pace should be slow at the opening, but a very 
gradual quickening seems to be called for from 
the third page to the end. 

The other piece on this chorale is much simpler, 
but no less beautiful. It is for manuals only 
until the close, at which point a tonic pedal 
appears. The only attempt at definite description 
seems to be at the Coda, where the rising arpeggio 
and the increased animation of the manual parts 
evidently refer to the Resurrection. 

We have already seen that the Pachelbel form 

of prelude led to loose and sprawling results when 
employed for a long chorale. A good example of 
this is seen in the Prelude on *‘ Komn, heiliger 
Geist, Herre Gott’ (p. 10). It runs to about 
'two hundred bars, and although it contains much 
beautiful music, we soon grow weary of the 
constant pulling-up and the starting of fresh fugal 
expositions. It is overloaded with ornament, too. 
Perhaps this is an early work which Bach touched 
up in his last years, improving the details, but 
being unable to overcome the inherent drawbacks 
of the form. 

A much better example is the sturdy piece on 
‘Nun danket alle Gott’ (p. 40). The Pachelbel 
method is carried out strictly, but the polyphony 
|is so animated and interesting, and the whole fabric 
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so well-knit, that the considerable length of the 
chorale matters little, if at all. This is an 
excellent voluntary for festival occasions, because 
the tune is familiar in our churches set to its 
proper text. The music is easily followed, too, 
the melody standing out boldly, and being free 
from confusing ornament. It should be played on 
a powerful reed, against a solid background of 
diapason tone. 

A perfect example of the Pachelbel form is 
the Prelude with which the volume ends. The 
circumstances in which it was written are so 
familiar that there is little need to recapitulate 
them, but for the sake of completeness they must 
be set down. 

Worn out at last, the old man lay on his death- 
bed. A stroke had left him helpless, and his 
overworked sight was nearly gone. But composition 
was to him almost as natural a function as breathing. 
Blind and helpless as he was, habit still triumphed ; 
he dictated to his son-in-law, Altnikol, the 
completion of a Prelude on ‘Wenn wir in 
héchsten Néthen sein’ (‘When we are in deepest 
need ’), changing the title to that of another hymn 
to which the tune was sung— Vor deinen Thron 
tret’ ich allhier’ (“ Before Thy Throne I come’). 
There is no hint of failing powers in the music, which 
is full of placid charm, although packed close with 
such devices as imitation by inversion and 
augmentation. ‘The final cadence is of great 
beauty—the last phrase of the chorale, diminished, 
in a string of 6-4 chords. Here are the closing 
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Fifty years before, a boy at Luneberg, Bach had 
begun as a composer by writing chorale variations. 
Throughout his long career the chorale had been a 
never-failing source of inspiration. He could not 
have rounded-off his life more fittingly than by 
thus choosing for his unc dimitt’s the medium 
that, above all, had served him for the expression 
of his most intimate feelings. 


(To be concluded.) 


THE GRAMOPHONE—PRESENT AND 
FUTURE 
By ULRIC DAUBENY 


The writer, some short time since, had the good 
fortune to inspect a gramophone of a new type 
that must be destined to influence in a _ very 
considerable degree the art of tonal reproduction. 

It is difficult to write convincingly of this matter. 
For many years there has been, and still is, far too 
much ‘hot air’ in connection with gramophone 
development. A mere piling-up of superlatives will 
no longer impress the serious critic, still less so those 
of us who, time and again, have tested the ‘revo- 
lutionary improvements’ effected by the use of 
So-and-so’s records, or sound-box, or needles, or 
other patent appliances, only to find that such 
improvements, if evident at all, are evident in too 
slight a degree to merit very serious attention. 

But at length there is about to appear the new 
instrument that cannot fail to be acclaimed far 
and away superior to the most ambitious of its 
predecessors. 

This, be it understood, is the opinion of no 
enthusiastic novice in gramophone matters. ‘To his 
ears, the present gramophone, at its best, reveals too 
many obvious shortcomings to stand in the remotest 
likelihood of superseding original Performance, where 
this is conveniently accessible. Not so with the 
new instrument. The hardened listener was all along 
obliged to remind himself that a singer was not really 
secreted behind the mystic curtain, or rather, that the 
cabinet did not mask an opening into another room, 
wherein singer and orchestra were giving a perform- 
ance. It was the same with the orchestra—the 
definition of each distinct quality of tone was truly 
amazing ; the same with the string quartet ; the same 
with a Pianoforte solo. The last is worthy of italics, 
for pianoforte records, even when reproduced in the 
very best manner possible, are still painfully obvious 
in what they leave to be desired. The inventor of 
the new machine claims, and we think justly, that, 
given his machine and a pianoforte in the same 
room, a listener outside the door could scarcely 


distinguish from which source the sounds came, 


It is impossible at this stage to offer more detailed 


| particulars, for the machine in question is hardly 
| ready for the market. This much, however, it may 
|be permissible to add. The reproducer is not 
fundamentally different from others as now used ; in 
fact, any ordinary reproducer might be substituted, 
though not with such satisfactory results. The 
secret lies mainly in the acoustic properties of 
the cabinet, for the results above indicated are 
obtained from records sold by any of the leading 
| firms. Unfortunately it must—at any rate for a time 


-remain a rich man’s machine. This fact, however, 


—- 


ae 
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he gramophonist should bear in mind: the present| should be aided by new discoveries, but 


mode of manufacturing records may be open to 
improvement, but the main improvement must take 
effect not in the record, but in the machine. Let 
him therefore treasure his records, and treat them 
with every possible care. They are of great value, 
and may be more so in the future. 
imprisoned in those composition discs than he at 
present credits : they contain original performances, 
and given a better method of reproduction, these 
original performances can be rendered an indefinite 
number of times for all to hear. 

Turning to a consideration of standard machines, 
there still appears to be a good deal of doubt among 
gramophonists as to the respective claims of hornless 
and horn models. The so-called hornless machine 
is, to the unmechanical, something of a mystery, yet 
n the majority of cases it simply differs in that the 
horn is contained within the body of the machine, 
instead of forming a separate, projecting feature. 
So disguised, the horn—amplifier were a better term 

is for convenience made approximately rectangular 
in section, and except in the very large models, its 
size would be appreciably less than the average conical 
horn fitted externally. The objéct of a horn is 
to act as a sound-wave chamber and amplifier, much 
as does the body of a violin or the ‘bell’ of a brass 
instrument. The larger the horn—within reasonable 
limits—the greater volume of tone 2 gramophone 
will give, and the greater the depth of such tone. 
The very small hornless model machines produce 
comparatively little realism of tone, because the 
horn small that it can neither sufficiently 
amplify the sound-waves (to give loudness) nor 
stimulate the slower moving vibrations whereby is 
added depth of tone. Unless one of the larger 

models can be obtained, the musician 
therefore advised to use a machine with external 
horn, the latter to be of great a size as is 
conveniently possible. In speaking of the larger 
hornless machines, however, a ‘cabinet model’ 
not necessarily indicated, for, so far as concerns the 
working parts, these are exactly similar to corre- 
sponding table models, their greatly enhanced cost 
providing nothing beyond an ornamental pedestal 
and record cupboard. A hornless table model of 
reputed make, such as is sold at from fifteen to 
twenty guineas, if not capable of producing quite so 
rotund a as the instrument with extra large 
external ast be sufficient for the 
average room, and should satisfy any reasonably 


1s SO 


hornless is 


as 


is 


tone 
horn, at le would 
exacting listener. 

But it is a much more important consideration 
h results in the growing popularity of the hornless 
gramophone. The more expensive models are now 
ided lids, both record and re- 
producer are entirely enclosed while playing, and a 
noticeable proportion of the surface scratching thus 
shielded from the listener. 
larger hornless machine its undoubted superiority 


whi 


pro\ with whereby 


Much more lies | 


without 
relying solely upon chance, it may be pointed out 
that records of the reputable makers are undoubtedly 
improving, and may with reason be expected to 
continue to do During the war, and after, 
inferior material had perforce to be used, and the 
process of very fine-mesh straining was considerabh 
modified, with the result that highly noticeable 
surface noises often appeared, owing to the presence 
of minute grit.. But here again, other avenues to 
perfection are open, these perhaps taking a direction 
unsuspected by the average gramophonist. Surface 
noises depend very largely upon the type of re. 
producer-—these remarks still apply solely to machines 
and records which require the standard type of steel 
needle. The needles themselves, whether thick or 
thin, have comparatively little effect on surface 
scratching, but anyone with the curiosity to experiment 
with several makes of reproducer, using the same 
record and the same type of needle each time, will be 
astonished by the marked variation in intensity of 
surface scratching. ‘The writer has at last founda 
reproducer which, in his opinion, is the most satis- 
factory on the market, though not one, so far as he 
is aware, that is manufactured for any particular 
make of machine. It is of large diameter, the 
actual diaphragm being approximately two-and-a- 
half inches across. With it, surface noises, except 
in impossibly bad cases, are practically unnoticeable. 
Using an enclosed machine, and with the best 
records, they may be said to be non-existent, even in 
the softest passages. Another advantage is that it 
produces a depth of tone which makes the performance 
much more true to the original than is usually the 
case. 

In the early phonograph, it may be remembered, 
all the sounds were absurdly artificial, because 
lacking in depth. The modern gramophone has 
enormously improved upon this, but still the 
fault remains: its tone is palpably artificial (in a 
manner being too high-pitched) when it comes 
actually to be compared with the pianoforte, the 
violin, or any other instrument. In what quartet 
does the (gramophone) ’cello really give the same 
sensation of deep sound as does an actual ’cello? 
In what record does the majestic, rich-toned trombone 
really sound as such? It is these lower-tone instru- 
ments especially which reproduce so well with the 
sound-box above-mentioned (this being in part due 
to the large diameter of the diaphragm), which 
favours the amplification of the slower vibrating 


so. 


| tone-waves. How valuable this is when playing 
that (in some ways) most unsatisfactory form of 
record, the string quartet, is obvious. ‘The crisp 


It is this that gives the} 


over the external horn model, though a little ingenuity 


and a fairly simple piece of carpentry would soon 
convert the old as to retain all its own 
yood points (if any), yet at the same time participating 
n the undoubted advantages (barring only compact 
appearance) of the enclosed machine. 


model, 


so 


\s regards surface noises, the presence of which 
still mars many an otherwise fine record, it may be 
safe to forecast that this powerful objection to the 
gramophone will, in the near future, be triumphantly 
ove! rhe of record manufacture 


ome, process 


brilliancy of the violin may be, to a slight extent, 
sacrificed, but by giving additional prominence to 
the lower tones, the original balance and effect are 
n a great measure preserved. Thus the quartet 
no longer takes the form of a high-pitched violin 
solo, with plenty of surface scratching and occasional 
indistinct mutterings from the ’cello. There is about 
it a far stronger savour of the real thing, and as 
such it gives immeasurably greater pleasure to the 
listener. 


This, in the opinion of the writer, is a step forward, 


but only a step. We wait in expectation of better 
things. The new instrument mentioned at the 
beginning of this article takes not one step forward, 
but a leap: it gives us amplitude, depth, balance, 
and very little surface noise; in fact, given a good 
record, it is astonishingly near actuality. 
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A MASTER VIOLINIST sooner than sweetmeats, and vibrato is mere 

prof. Auer’s ‘Violin Playing as I teach it? confectionery. It amounts, as Prof. Auer justly 
nag ; remarks, to a physical defect traceable to nervous 


Stokes & Co., New York) is one of the books that 
should find its way to every violinist’s book-case. So 
many nowadays are the false prophets that it is a 
necessity for every good player to refresh his mind 
from time to time by the study of the tables of the 
jaw. Prof. Auer is not only a true _ prophet 
himself, but also the descendant of true prophets. 
His own experience is extremely valuable in itself, 
and it is also the outcome of the experience of such 
men as Joachim and Hellmesberger, who were both 
amongst Auer’s teachers. Prof. Auer descends 
thus from the royal line ; he has, moreover, seen to 
it that the tradition shall be worthily upheld in the 
future. The teacher of Elman, Zimbalist, and, above 
all, Heifetz, is well entitled to act as arbiter in all 
matters of technique and style 

But, perhaps, there is as much merit in the 
presentation as in the matter itself. The latest books 
on violin playing have almost invariably adopted a 
quasi-scientific attitude which, instead of convincing, 
bewilders the reader. Science is not a thing for the 
profane—writer or reader, It is easy enough to pick 
out phrases from scientific treatises and embody 
them in the text of your writing. But it is certain 
that in ninety-nine cases out of a_ hundred the 
quotation will be misplaced. To attempt to present 
them as the writer’s own discovery is merely childish. 
Such attempts never succeed. A real violinist never 
reckons his results in figures but in artistic achieve- 
ment, and Prof. Auer does not count the number 
of vibrations on any given note—the quality is all 
that concerns him. It is hardly necessary to discuss 
in detail his advice on technical points, for it does 
not differ essentially from that all true teachers will 
give. Violin playing is as individual as speaking or 
singing. There are no two men whose voices are 
exactly alike, nor are two violinists to be found whose 
playing does not reveal some difference. Thus the 
study of the violin and the teaching must be adapted 
to each individual case. But for the great majority 
of students these are the golden rules from which you 
depart at your peril. Since, however, it has been 
asserted that all violinists must to-day constantly use 
the ‘vibrato’ and spare not, the following quotations 
may save players from inevitable disappointments 
and audiences from torture : 


‘Violinists who habitually make use of the 

device (vibrato) are pitifully misguided. 
Their own appreciation of musical values ought to 
tell them how false the notion is that vibration, in 
good or bad taste, adds spice and flavour to their 
playing : 

The attempt ‘to conceal bad tone production 
and intonation’ by such means is, Prof. Auer 
declares, not only fatal to sound development, 
but ‘out and out dishonest artistically.’ 


This is important, for the habit of making every | 


note ‘ pathetic’ by a wave-like motion of the finger 
which robs it of firmness and dignity is but too 
common. ‘The present state of things has obviously 
been brought about by the success of café orchestras 
and their leaders. In the restaurant, the clatter of 
cups and the chatter of guests invite exaggeration. 
But it is deplorable that players of unquestionable 
talent should be led to imitate some leaders of café 
orchestras, and pander to the vitiated taste of the 
least intelligent. Nothing surfeits the appetite 


weakness and exhaustion. To urge its abuse is to 
confess utter inability to grasp the most fundamental 
laws of musical art. 

Canons and rules, no matter how clearly worded, 
usually make dull reading. The author of ‘ Violin 
Playing’ has avoided this danger by his personality, 
without, however, propping it up with innumerable 
‘I’s”? No doubt a literary man would have made 
more effective use of materials used in the early 
chapters dealing with the writer’s own experience as 
a student. But no apology for literary shortcomings 
is needed. The writing is always clear and intelli- 
| sible. No more is wanted in a record of a long 
| and exceptionally honourable career. Its first claim 
| is that of a practical summary of all the basic laws 
| of violin-playing and teaching. It is also a historical 
document in that it chronicles all the facts relative 
| to the most successful ‘school’ of the present time. 
| Teachers whose experience brought them in contact 
| with different types from those that have gathered 
}round Prof. Auer may possibly wish to add some- 
| thing to his dicta. But not one word can be gainsaid 
| nor a sentence omitted without loss. F. B. 





MUNICIPAL CONCERTS IN LONDON 


By GEORGE LANE 


An attempt at promoting a series of municipal 
concerts in the season 1920-21 by the Battersea 
Borough Council has resulted in a great success. 
On the twelve concerts there is a loss of just over 
£1oo, but the initial cost of advertising and the 
extravagant cost of printing will be considerably 
reduced next season, and the Council has decided to 
| promote a further series of ten chamber concerts 
}to be held fortnightly on Sunday evenings com- 
mencing October 16. The story of theircreation and 
the methods employed to carry them through, may 
be of interest to others wishing to initiate and 
| persevere with a similar movement. 

This is not Battersea’s first attempt in the 
| direction of giving municipal concerts. Previously 
|the borough had a musical director receiving a 
| substantial fee, and other expenses were also fairly 
|heavy. For this expenditure the Borough Council 
| was surcharged by the Local Government Board, so 
| that at the outset the present attempt to establish 
| municipal music had to be on an entirely different 
basis. The concerts had to be self-supporting, and 
| there could be no financial guarantee from the rates. 

The writer undertook to manage the concerts 
without any fee or charge whatever, and trusted that 
with the help of many local friends regular concerts 
of the best music might be established. To do this 
it was necessary to interest from four thousand to five 
{thousand people within the Borough, sufficient to 
| assure a regular audience of five hundred. 








| 
| 
| 
| 


| In deciding on the type of concert to be given, the 
| Amenities Committee of the Council was guidea 
| largely by me. The seating capacity of the hall 
| was a thousand, and the prices of seats were to be 
|2s., 1s. and 6¢@. The maximum receipts possible 
| were therefore £50. Halving this, we estimated ona 
| £25 hall—little enough—but quite enough if only it 

resulted in creating a desire for good music locally : 

and this was our main objective. We considered 
| ballad concerts, recitals, miscellaneous concerts, 
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chamber concerts, and orchestral concerts. The | 
last-named was the kind all desired, but an} 


efficient orchestra could not be obtained under £60) 
to £70 per concert, so it was out of the question. 
Ballad concerts led nowhere ; miscellaneous concerts | 
would compete on unfair terms with those given by| 
local people. Recitals, for the most part, exist for | 
the glorification of the performer rather than the} 
composer, and so we were compelled to fall back on | 
chamber concerts—firstly because they would be| 
inexpensive, and secondly because they would| 
introduce to so many people the best efforts of our| 
musicians in creative art. There is no justifica- | 
tion for any Municipal Council providing a type of | 
concert that merely affords amusement. That form | 
of entertainment needs no municipal aid. A) 
representative body can; and should, do all in its| 
power to propagate that-which it knows to be good, 
but which can hardly exist without official encourage- | 
ment. 

rhe 


once our 


decision to give chamber concerts was at 
weakness and our ‘strength. Chamber 
music does not appeal to the many, and so we did! 
not attain the financial success that we. had hoped 
for. On the other hand it was our strength, because | 
those who have grown to appreciate it will never lose 
for it. It is known that chamber 
players are the most generous of artists: they 
are so often ready to give of their best and to receive 
little in return except the joy the true artist 
Chis we found to be the 
Artists responded with a generosity, good-will, 


their love well 


musi 


very 
always has in the giving 
case, 
and enthusiasm such as perhaps exists in no other 
walk of life. 

It was decided to base the programme on similar 
lines to those of the South P Here is 
a typical example 


ace ( oncerts. 


1. Quartet for pianoforte, violin, viola, ) Braht 
and violoncello, in G minor, Op. 25.) “"* — 

», Songs By Goring Thomas, Grieg, and John 
Irela : 

3 Pianofor solos by Orlando Morgan, Cyril Scott, 
and Liszt 

}. Englis Folk-Songs, arr. by S. Baring Gould, 
Cecil Sharp, Lucy E. Broadwood, and J. A. 
Fuller-Mailan 

5. Quartet for piar rte, violin, viola, ) 
sal hal lo, in E flat, Op47_ J Schumann. 

There were many difficulties to avoid and over- 

come a cold aloofness; a _ sniffing at the 





mpertinence of a Borough Council catering for the 
real musical needs of a district; covert remarks 
about high-brow music, and heaps of suggestions that 
the concerts should be of a more popular nature. 
\ bitter party political feeling had also to be placated. 
rhe balance sheet speaks for itself : 
BATTI SI It ICIPAL ¢ NCERTS 
I I mrs A ‘ 
Co 
P t 
ToCa Ved I Arti Fee 
Sea a Wednesday (¢ erts 8 74 
S iv ¢ € S4 » € 
a tat 
I ‘ S ( " it 6 2 
" Hir f rand 
pianoforte 9 9 
" ( 1 } i 
t ticket 6 ¢ 
Det d I I k charge 1 € 
cl " ) Entert 12 
P ris § 
#353 12 1 £wS 12 1 
enmieiiina anna 


The members of the committee have personally 
guaranteed the deficit, but I am fairly confident that 
unless something quite unforeseen occurs, we can 
straighten this out and have a balance in hand next 
season. 

The whole of the arrangements, booking of artists, 
advertisements, and programmes, were all carried 
through by the writer, and in the early days it meant 
ten to twenty hours per week of hard clerical work, 
Is it worth while? Yes! a thousand times. With 
divided responsibility a failure or hitch in some 
department is bound to occur, but once some definite 
procedure is established the whole will run smoothly, 

The audience, never numbering more than seven 


hundred, and on two occasions falling to under 
two hundred, became gradually more and more 


interested in chamber music. We _ succeeded in 
creating that genial and serene atmosphere so 


essential to the performance and acceptance of this 
type of music. Musicians are extremely sensitive. 


They feel instinctively that without a warm 
sympathy they cannot give of their best. All 
the artists were delighted with . the audience 


and with their reception to such an extent that 
I shall never have any difficulty in obtaining the 
services of the best performers, although the fees 
that we can offer are so miserable—little more than 
expenses, in fact. That this may be remedied in the 
future is a very real hope, and shall be a real aim, 
Official financial support for music is an anomalous 
position at present. The L.C.C. has power to make 
grants to bands to perform in the parks and on the 
commons in the summer to amuse the people, but it 
is unable to make any grants for the support of 
chamber concerts at popular prices in the winter 
months. When times are no longer ‘out of joint’ 
this should be altered. 

In one way I think chamber music players can 
help considerably in popularising this form of music, 
They should use the pruning-knife freely, and cut out 
parts of movements—and even whole movements 
if these are in any way weak or tedious. No 
composer is always at his best, and there is so 
much that is really great and beautiful that there 
is no need to include that which might appeal to 
the earnest student, but which will hardly interest 
the average listener. Each of the great masters 
should be represented by his greatest efforts; his 
weaker output should be decently interred, or if 
preserved, be labelled ‘for students only.’ 


Hd DLibitum 


*‘FESTE’ 


By 


Mr. Algernon Ashton has lately been raising the 
old question, ‘Who is the greatest composer?’ 
It is a fascinating game, this allotting of places on 
Parnassus—almost as fascinating as choosing teams 
for the test matches. But it is easier to settle the 
claims of cricketers than of composers, and the job is 
far better done, because we go about it with a clear 
realisation that with so many and varying kinds of 
merit, comparison is possible in only a few cases 
Mr. Ashton says that Beethoven is.the greatest com- 
poser, somebody else says Wagner, a third raises a 
hand for Handel, and yet another puts up both for 
Bach. But how can we compare a composer who did 
nothing outside the field of music-drama_ with one 


| whose greatest success lay in the field of abstract 
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instrumental music? In such cases the voting is 
decided by personal taste. The reader who is fond of 
opera naturally says Wagner is the greatest composer, 
while one who cares chiefly for chamber and 
orchestral music is sure that the top place belongs to 
Beethoven. Even if we sternly put our likings aside, 
we cannot settle the point. Wagner was.a greater 
operatic composer than Beethoven. Yes ; but 
Beethoven is ahead of him in writing pure instru- 
mental music. But Wagner didn’t set out to excel in 
that department, you say, whereas Beethoven did 
write opera. The only thing we are sure of is that 
we cannot say either man was the greatest composer, 
but only that one was the greatest operatic and the 
other the greatest instrumental writer. Now the 
cricket judge starts on his award in a much more 
sensible way. He doesn’t say that Hobbs is the 
greatest cricketer in the world or that Spofforth was 
the greatest of the last generation. He merely says 
that Hobbs is the greatest batsman and that Spofforth 
was the greatest bowler. A team of Hobbses would 
of course pile up no end of runs, but when it came to 
getting the other side out they would take a mighty 
long time about it. Even if they didn’t (for Hobbs 
has shown that he can bowl a bit) they would find 
themselves in their second knock suffering from that 
tired feeling. The title of ‘greatest cricketer’ must 
be reserved for the small handful of heroes who not 
only could bat, bowl, field, and captain a side, but 
who actually add all four things ; and not for a few 
seasons Only, but for year after year. The man who 
excelled in this all-round way for the longest period 
was ‘W.G.,’ and so by general consent he is regarded 
as the greatest player in the history of the game. 
Now carry out this principle in music. The 
greatest all-rounder is surely the greatest composer. 
How are we to discover him? Not by the quantity 
he wrote, of course. If we did we should find such 
prolific fourth-raters as Boccherini suddenly stepping 
down from the shelf. Our safest plan is as usual the 
simplest. We have only to inquire as to which 
composer is to-day indispensable in the greatest 
number of departments—batting, bowling, and 
fielding, so to speak. Can we do without Handel in 
the concert-room? Yes. There are a few detached 
things we are glad to hear, but there are no great 
solos or concerted pieces that cannot be left out of a 
batch of representative programmes. Can the 
organist spare him? On the the whole, yes. His 
organ concertos contain some delightful moments, but 
they are mostly not organ music, and. they are Handel 
below his best, and occasionally at his sketchiest. At 
a pinch the pianist and violinist can also rub along 
without George Frederic. Wagner we can’t do without 
in the opera house, and concert versions of his music 
are so firmly established that we must have 
them. Beethoven? We don’t want him on the 
stage or in church. He is still good for a long 


innings. in the concert-room and in the studio, 
except as a song-writer. There is only one} 
more in the running, it seems to me. Can the 


fiddler do without Bach? Can the organist? 


or cathedral choir without some of Bach’s choruses 
(if not complete works) in the regular service list ? 
This leaves out such things as the Suites for, violon- 
cello, which are often played in public (though they 
are better fitted for the studio), and works for flute 
and various chamber: combinations. The Bach 
Festival last year was an eye-opener to most of us in 
the matter of the old man’s varied activities. 

With a natural desire to escape the wrath to come 
from Mr. Ashton and others, I carefully refrain from 
saying that Bach was the greatest composer, and 
most deserving of that highest of all titles—the 
*W.G.’ of music. Wild horses shall not drag an 
opinion from me. I have merely asked a few questions. 
The reader should develop the idea, subdividing 
the points, and subtracting his personal likes and 
dislikes, and adding as many opinions as he can get 
from specialists in various departments. The result 
ought to be instructive. 


Since the above was written we have had the six 
Bach recitals of Mr. Harold Samuel. It was clear 
from the comments one heard that many of the 
audience were surprised that ‘Bach wrote enough 
clavier music to make up six programmes. Bless 
their innocent hearts! Mr. Samuel might have 
gone on with his recitals for a week or two more, 
with little or no repetition, before coming to the end 
of Bach’s output in this direction. There were still 
a trifle of thirty-three of the ‘48’ waiting to be 
played, with a stack of other pieces of all shapes and 
sizes. How many composers who wrote for pianoforte 
alone could keep us busy for so long, and, with it all, 
maintain such a consistently high level of inspiration 





and workmanship? 

Peabody was with me at these delightful recitals. 
| Coming away from the last he began to wonder 
| whether some of our very latest orchestral works, with 
| their heavy demands in the way of extra players and 


jrehearsals, give us anything like an adequate 
return. ‘Here,’ he said, ‘is Mr. Samuel and a 
pianoforte. Resu!t, hours of beautiful music, easy 


to understand, and not even too difficult for us to 
play ourselves, at least fairly well. Here, again, 
are the Chamber Music Players, only four of them, 
able to hold us tight while they prove that a 
pianoforte and three stringed instruments are ample 
medium for some of the great things in music. And 
here, on the other hand, is an orchestra of a hundred, 
too often a mountain in labour, and producing, not 
a mouse, it is true, but frequently nothing more than 
a very large rat. Perhaps it would be too much to 
ask that an orchestra of a hundred should edify us a 
hundredfold more than Mr. Samuel and his pianoforte.’ 
‘It would be,’ I said, ‘far too much. You must start 
at a more modest figure. Besides, a comparison of 
the kind is impossible, the mediums being so unlike. 
And, after all, we must have these big works. We 
|can’t exist on pianoforte or chamber music, any 
more than, in the matter of pictures, we can be 
| satisfied with miniatures alone.’ 
| ‘ True,’ he replied, ‘but we have a right to demand 





What sort of a pianist would one be who knew not | that a composer who requires a hundred players and 
the ‘48’ and the Suites, or who hadn’t begun with the | unlimited rehearsal, and a painter who cannot take up 
Two- and Three-part Inventions? Can you imagine | his brush till he is assured of canvas by the dozen yards, 
a season of orchestral concerts without some at least | shall give us a result so big in ideas and develop- 


of the Concertos or Suites? A big choral society| ment as to convince us that every instrument and 
If the 





whose repertory did not contain at least one of the| every inch of canvas is a vital necessity. 


‘Passions’ or the B minor Mass, the Magnificat, or 
all four? A smaller body of first-rate intelligence 
knowing nothing of the Cantatas? A good church | 


composer does little more than show us the power 
and variety to be obtained from a hundred players, 
and the painter merely exploits his ability to depict 
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” 
objects ten times their natural size, we may reason- | other fallacies, with the best of intentions. Because 


ably complain that, striking as the results may be, 
they have not given us full value.’ 


I deplored his inability or unwillingness to keep 
abreast of the amazing development in the music of 
to-day. ‘I’ve tried,’ he said, ‘but I am getting “fed 
up” with composers who cannot deliver their message 
without the aid of frantically hard work on the part 
of the players, elaborate treatises in the programme 
book, brain-racking study of full scores, and 
repeated hearings on the part of the auditor. Is 
their message so jolly profound? Or is there some- 
thing the matter with their delivery? Why can’t 
they get it off their chest, like Bach, Mozart, and the 
rest of the Old Gang?’ 

After pointing out that his coarse method of 
expressing himself is even more regrettable than his 
hidebound conservatism, I explained that he made 
the mistake of approaching the left wing of the 
modern school in the wrong spirit. ‘You make 
heavy weather of it,’ I said, ‘by trying to find out 
what the composers mean. But they don’t mean 
anything. They write pure abstract music. 
Stravinsky’s “Le Sacre du Printemps,” for example, 
is now to be regarded as abstract music, though 
everybody knows it has a programme. It was the 
same thing, you remember, with Stravinsky’s pieces 
for string quartet. They too were absolute music. It 
is true that a programmatic basis was always given, 
but that was a humorous sop to convention, and you 
were supposed to ignore it. Real modern music—that 
is, music written by Stravinsky and his disciples—is 
far easier to listen to and understand than classical 
music, because it eliminates the unessential, and 
contains no wearisome development. It avoids all 
literary associations, and is merely highly organized 
sound. In a word, ’tis music, pure and simple.’ 

Peabody cocked an eye at me. ‘Pure?’ he said: 
‘Simple? If that’s so, give me lots of the hideous 
cacophony the prophet Samuel has been handing out 
these past six days.’ And on the generous curve of 


his waistcoat his right hand lightly tattooed : 








FACTS IN SCFENCE AND ART 
By HERBERT ANTCLIFFE 

\ few months ago a gentleman highly esteemed | 
fur his knowledge of the arts of music anal 
architecture, speaking at a meeting called for the | 
discussion of modern methods of music, and after 
hearing a sane and well-considered, if somewhat | 
conservative address (which pointed out the| 
reactionary effect of some contemporary c/ichés), | 
objected to ‘this continual talk about progress in 
music.’ He even protested that progress was 
unnecessary, if not impossible, in music. In science 
progress was possible, because ‘science depends 
upon facts, of which there is a constantly growing 
accumulation ; but art does not’! 

If this last statement were true then his argument 
would stand; but as the statement is essentially 
untrue the argument falls to the ground. Never- | 
theless, the misconception of this speaker is a 
common one which many highly educated and 
logical-minded artists will support, as they support 





they realise that in Art there is something which 
rises superior to facts, they ignore the essential part 
which circumstances play alike in science and in art 
as in all other affairs of life. Art does not consist 
of facts in the same way or to the same extent as 
does science, but it is not independent of facts, upon 
the accumulation and distribution of which progress 
ismadeorretarded. What, then, are these facts inthe 
unsubstantial section of art of which he was speaking ? 

First, let us be sure what we mean by the word 
‘fact.’ A popular dictionary defines it as ‘a deed 
or anything done; anything that comes to pass; 
reality ; truth; the assertion of a thing done.’ 
Except for the last of them, each of these definitions 
will apply to some essential features of music itself, 
and still more to the circumstantial history of its 
progress, in the same way as it applies to everyday 
life. Deeds are done, things come to pass, reality 
and truth exist in music as they do in science, and 
progress in the art of music is brought about by the 
accumulation of several or many such deeds, events, 
and conditions. 

Truth and reality are eternal, but we are made 
conscious of their existence only in their punctuation 
by means of deeds and events. Reality is a con- 
catenation of events and conditions which are as 
essential to the practice of music as they are to the 
study of astronomy or cherhistry, though each subject 
has its own division of them. Music by its nature 
differs from purely scientific matters only in the less 
obvious character of the events and conditions which 
are its essential and contributing facts. 

Most important of these facts is the condition of 
life in which music is practised, a fact which cannot 
but have an important bearing on the nature and 
progress of the art. We see this bearing best by 
comparing the conditions of extreme periods in its 
history and the music they produced. If it is to be 
vital and effective, music must have a direct relation 
to the life of those who make it and those who hear 
it. It cannot be separated from the rest of life 
without losing its own life, and while its professors 
must examine in detail and away from the tumult 
and disturbance of life in which they are created the 
factors and material of its make-up, the substance 
and form of its constitution, they cannot do this until 
such factors, material, substance, and form have 
been discovered in the hurly-burly of practical life. 

Closely connected with this, and quite as much a 
fact or a series of facts, is the number and quality of 
the actual instruments and voices and their com- 
binations, and the manner of use of such instruments, 
voices, and combinations. In many important details, 
music is not the same to-day—with its pianofortes 
and organs, its celestas, its trombones, &c.—as it was 
when Nebuchadnezzar ordered the sounding of the 
cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all 
kinds of music. One reason why it is different, why it 
has progressed, is that since those days there has been 
a vast accumulation of facts in the way of making 
instruments and combining them, and also in the 
conditions in which they are used and heard. 

Nor is it possible to say of any art that it is 
independent of science in some large or small degree. 
Even the human voice can be, and is, developed by 
means of science so that it produces sounds of a 
more expressive character than was possible a few 
generations ago, while the ear, though possibly more 
slowly, acquires a perception and appreciation of 
sounds which before were unheard or rejected as 
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inharmonious. How much progress could have been 
made in music without the science of acoustics or 
anatomy, with their accumulation of facts from 
generation to generation? Music could not have 
progressed upon these lines were the singers of 
to-day unable to avail themselves of the store of 
scientific facts as to voice production and resonance 
which did not exist in the time of Handel or 
of Palestrina. Imagine a singer of to-day with 
the resources only of his predecessor in the time of 
Guido d’Arezzo, or the composer with only the 
resources of even, say, Bach and Handel, much more 
with those of Hucbald or John of Reading ! 

Even if music were merely an art of pleasant 
sounds and not, as it is, of the fullest expression of 
all felt emotions, it would have to be progressive, 
because human life in its relaxations as well as in its 
more serious matters is progressive, and its progress 
would depend upon the discovery and accumulation 
of facts. When a scientist discovers that certain 
combinations of chemicals make a new and hitherto 
unknown gas, or that the application of a powerful light 
or blend of lights has the effect of killing the germs 
of lupus, what he discovers is no more a fact than 
what the musician discovers in experimenting with 
the blend of tones to obtain new orchestral effects, or 
with the division of voices to obtain new choral ones. 
The discovery of Thorough Bass, the tempered scale, 
the harmonic chord, and of modern arbitrary 
combinations of notes are just as much facts, though 
one may concede the possibility of their being less 
important, as are the discovery of radium or of the 
Antarctic Continent. 

Because music is a medium of expression, however, 
it must progress in order to keep pace with the 
ever-widening scope and increasing impetus of 
human expression, and if it does not in its nature 
possess the facts the accumulation of which is 
necessary for progress it must create them. Yet its 
history is a long and slowly growing accumulation of 
these facts. Diaphony would have been impossible 
without the previous discovery of modes ; polyphony 
and homophony without diaphony and _ tonality. 
Handel could not have written his operas and 
oratorios without the example and influence of the 
works of Purcell, Carissimi, Lulli, or even Kuhnau 
and Bononcini. Bach’s works could not have been 
composed had not those of Palestrina, of Luther, of 
Buxtehude, and others preceded them; Beethoven 
would have been equally impossible without Haydn 
and Mozart; Wagner without Gluck and Weber, or 
Debussy without Schumann and Chopin. Not that 
the earlier of these composers in each case had 
necessarily a direct and traceable influence on the 
work of the later ones. Their attempts to find 
expressions suitable to the thoughts or emotions with 
which they had to deal added to the previous 
accumulation something new which enabled their 
successors to add still further to the expressive 
resources of the art. 

Facts they are, as solid and permanent as any in 
the history of science; and because music must 
progress along with other human expression and 
human activities, it progresses by these steps; steps 
similar to those by which the more tangible sciences 
of life and its prolongation and destruction, of the 
utility of mundane things and the influence of 
celestial ones, progress. Art, in other words, bears 


a relation to life as direct and as potent as, and 
progresses on lines almost exactly parallel with, 
those of Science. 





SONGS AND SONG TRANSLATIONS 


Too late to receive this month the detailed notice 
it deserves, comes the June number of J/usic and 
Letters. The principal feature of interest is the 
article by Mr. A. H. Fox Strangways, the Editor, on 
‘Song Translations,’ with a selection of thirty-one 
versions selected by Mr. Plunket Greene, Mr. Walter 
Ford, and Mr. C. L. Graves, from a hundred and forty- 
one translations of Schubert’s songs submitted. Time 
is too short to permit of close examination of these, 
or of submitting them to what, as the Editor 
pertinently remarks, is the only true test—that of 
discovering how they sound when sung. At a first 
glance the translations of Alexander Gray into 
Lowland Scots seem to have great merit. But 
after all, Lowland Scots is not English; and the 
number of English singers who can sing it to 
the satisfaction of a Scots audience must be 
lamentably few. Probably more people in an English 
audience would understand the original of Heine’s 
‘ Das Fischermaidchen’ than Mr. Gray’s version : 

*O, lean upon my hert, dear, 
And be na fleyed o’ me, 
For ilka day you lippen 
Yoursel’ to the bousterous sea.’ 

Mr. Fox Strangways’ article on ‘ Song Translation’ 
is extremely useful and very valuable. Most people 
who have really tried will agree with all he says of 
the intrinsic difficulty of producing any satisfactory 
translation which will also be singable, and there is 
much shrewdness in his criticism of detail. He also 
points out with considerable force how translators in 
nine cases out of ten are rewarded merely by their 
own good conscience. He likewise makes a remark, 
which I have frequently made myself, that indifferent 
as they are, some of the translations of some of the 
texts of Schubert’s songs are quite as good as the 
originals, which it is a pose on the part of some 
people to consider perfect. He has also much to say 
that is of interest on the differences between song 
translation and libretto translation. He has drawn 
up a short code for the translator. Few people will 
disagree with his conclusion that translation should 
be fluent and interesting verse ; that a translator may 
alter the lengths of the composer’s notes, provided 
he does not destroy the phrase; that the important 
accents must correspond with those in the original ; and 
that rhyme is necessary only where, because of the 
form of the stanza, it is expected. Some of the other 
clauses in his code are perhaps a little more contro- 
versial. ~~ = 


‘THE ART OF PATTI’: 
MR. HERMANN KLEIN’S TRIBUTE 


It is quite easy to understand the spirit that 
prompted Mr. Hermann Klein to lecture on the subject 
of the ‘Art of Patti.’ She was a great singer and, 
without any suggestion of /audi temporis acti, it was 
well worth while to let the present generation know 
the reason for the faith that is in one. His lecture 
at Wigmore Hall on May 25 attracted many 
interested listeners, among them Lord Burnham, 
who opened the proceedings with a few com- 
mendatory remarks. Mr. Klein very rightly pointed 
out that Patti was a case of wascitur non fit. As her 
painstaking biographer, and one who knew her 
almost from the day of her first appearance in 
England, he was able: to give an authoritative 
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| 
description of her gifts. She was the outcome of 
environment. There was music all round her, and | 
her mother was singing in opera almost up to the| 
hour of her birth. As with the Garcia family, 
everybody in the house sang. Childlike, Patti 
absorbed it all, and her delivery of ‘Casta Diva’ from 
the dining-table at the age of seven was but an 
expression of the result. Those who remember 
her in opera—and I am one of them—will recall 
that her singing was perfectly effortless. I 
think Mr. Klein was right in claiming that she would 
have been just as pre-eminent to-day, for the 
simple reason that she never failed to profit by 
her surroundings. Yet, all the same, Mr. Klein 
testified to her conservatism by stating that she sang 
both ‘Casta Diva’ and ‘The Old Folksat Home’ late 
in life just exactly in the same way as shedid as a girl. 
Very wisely he pointed out the evenness of her scale 
and the perfection of her breathing. It was exemplary, 
but the worst of it is that we can only imitate it, for 
Patti owed everything to Nature and nothing to Art. 
Yet we should get as near as we can, and I thought 
Mr. Klein did well to lay stress on the fact that it 
is quite possible that as great a voice might appear 
in good time. Before that comes about, however, we 
shall have to alter our methods, and instil into the 
budding vocalist the fact that years and not months 
are required in the training of the voice. Mr. Klein 


was able to offer an idea of the voice of La Diva— 
as Beatty Kingston always styled her—by means of 
some of the gramophone records she made. 


Unfortunately the gramophone in those days was 
not what it is now, and Patti had passed her sixtieth 
before she recorded. 


year They represent nothing 
of her wonderful “mére, and the ‘Casta Diva’ 
and ‘The Old Folks at Home’ were decidedly 


tank-like in tone, and poor representations of a great 
voice and a great singer. It was only in the record 
of ‘Batti, batti’ that I was able to recognise her. 
This record is of particular interest because, although 
it gives but little of the quality of the voice, it 
reproduces very well the extraordinarily caressing 
manner and the characteristic vocal gesture that, 
apart from mere tone, gave Patti’s singing so much 
charm. But that there should be some endeavour 
to make clear the reasons for one’s convictions is 
eminently desirable, and where the question of belief 
concerns a vital matter like that of the vocal art it 
becomes a matter of necessity. We hear so much 
bad singing all around that it is quite time the 
question of standard was raised. And what better 
standard can there bethan Adelina Patti? F.E.B. 
THE BRITISH MUSIC 
CONGRESS 

By way of preface to the Congress, the British 
Music Society organized a series of three concerts 
called Contemporary Arts Conferences, on June 7, 8, 
and 9, at which the relations between the various arts 
were discussed. It is not necessary here to mention 
them in detail, except to report that a resolution was 
passed welcoming a Federation of Contemporary 
Arts, and approving the idea of an Annual Congress 
in a provincial centre, and desiring the promoters of 
the meeting to take all necessary steps to carry the 
resolution into effect. 

The proceedings were interesting, but the interest 
was not specifically musical, except when Mr. Bernard 
Shaw denounced the latest music and pointed out | 
that its claim to conciseness could not stand, for 
whereas Rossini finished his cvescendos in sixteen 


SOCIETY’S 





bars, the younger school often take as many pages to 
do it. 

The first meeting of the actual Congress was 
devoted to ‘The State and Music,’ on Tuesday, 
June 14, at £olian Hall. Dr. Percy Dearmer 
presided. He accused musical critics of losing their 
taste for tune, and of not giving adequate recogni- 
tion to native musical art. He said that in this 
country the State instead of helping music encroached 
on it by means of the entertainment tax. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw pointed out that there was no 
possibility of forcing a general election on a musical 
issue. He said the gentlemen at the top knew every- 
thing’ about Parliament, but were surprisingly 
ignorant about everything else. A Ministry of Fine 
Arts, he thought, could only be established when 
somebody wanted a job and a salary. Good music 
in the cinemas encouraged the errand boys to 
whistle Wagner, Schubert, &c. He would approve 
of an entertainment tax the proceeds of which were 
devoted to art, but not of a tax which went to the 
reduction of the supertax of millionaires. A 
resolution was passed drawing the attention of the 
Government tothe irregularities of the administration 
of the entertainment tax, and its harmful effect on 
the work of voluntary entertainment societies— 
choral, orchestral, or educational. 

The discussion of the following day was 
devoted to ‘British Music Abroad.’ Dr. Eaglefield 
Hull pointed out that this was probably the only 
civilised country, the Government of which did not 
help the propagation of its own music abroad. A 
letter was read from M. Kussevitsky, emphasising 
the great improvement in independence and origin- 
ality made by British composers in the last decade. 
A resolution was unanimously passed drawing the 
attention of the Government to the great advantages 
which would follow on a regular annual grant of 
money for the purpose of disseminating the music of 
British composers abroad. 

The last day’s sitting was devoted to ‘The Place 
of Music in Education,’ with Prof. Walford Davies in 
the chair. His ideal system would be one which 
included weekly concerts given for the schools, by 
the schools, in the schools. There should bea whole- 
time teacher inevery school. A resolution was passed 
declaring that the Congress considered the formation 
of a National Council of Music to be urgently needed, 
and that such Councils should be composed of 
authorities both musical and educational. 

The activities of the Congress ended 
banquet at the Great Central Hotel on Friday, 
June 17. Lord Howard de Walden was in the 
chair. Lord Burnham, proposing the health of the 
Society, said his chief claim to speak on the subject 
of music was that at the age of seven he had been 
kissed by Madame Patti, and that he had created 
the Burnham Scale, which naturally affected teachers 
of music as well as other teachers. He said also 
that he did not remember any time when the press 
gave more space to musical matters. (It may here be 
remarked that this is true of the Daz/y Telegraph, 
but unfortunately it is not true of the rest of the 
press; and that is why a musical critic—not the 
present writer-—loudly called out ‘ Question.’) Dr. 
Eaglefield Hull, in replying, emphasised the federa- 
tive work of the Music Society in its efforts to 
prevent overlapping, and reminded those present 
that £3,600 was still needed for the Foundation 
Fund. Replying to the toast to ‘The Visitors’ 
who included M. Stokovski, of the Philadelphia 
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Orchestra, Mr. Tandler, of the San Angelo Orchestra, | Mr. Landon Ronald, who conducted part of the 
and M. Joseph Bonnet, the French organist) | programme, is an Honorary Member ; and the oldest 
Mr. Walter Damrosch drew an_ interesting; member of the Royal Choral Society, Mr. Albert 
contrast between the state of music in England| Charles Hunter, of Richmond, is a Member of the 
when he was young and its present condition.|Court. A Guild so closely identified with the 
He emphasised the fact that he was now needing! leading members of its profession can hardly fail to 
a little rest, and someone to take some of his| be a vital factor, even though its scope is necessarily 
work off his shoulders; and it was a significant| smaller than when it received its Charter from 
fact that the choice of the Directorate had| James I.in 1604. A brief history of the Company 
fallen on Mr. Albert Coates, who is an Englishman. | appeared in our issue of November, 1919. 
He also enumerated some of the younger men 
whom he had been able to appreciate during his , Pa ae ee 
present visit, such as Mr. Eugéne Goossens and Mr. A COLLEGE CONCERT 
Hamilton Harty. Perhaps the most interesting part By Eric BLOM 
of Mr. Damrosch’s speech was that devoted to his On June 3 I heard a students’ concert at the Royal 
description of his method of training audiences by | Collegeof Music—the six hundred and eighty-ninth— 
means of Young People’s concerts at New York. and, to my shame be it confessed, the first I had 
He told us that before he left the States all the | ever attended, a circumstance which made me suspect 
concerts were already sold out for next season, and | that there must be many other musical people in 
he was proud to think that some of those who had | London who have only ‘the vaguest idea of the 
originally attended those concerts as youngsters had | wonderful musical activities that are going on at this 
taken their children, and were now bringing their! jnstitution. It was extremely and pieasantly sur- 
grandchildren. ; This was the best method of training | prisirg to find that these concerts are on a level of 
audiences, and it was just as easy to teach a child to| excellence by no means beneath what may be reason- 
love the best music as to become a devotee of the! ably expected from professional musicians. The 
jazz. After speaking of the advantages which the | orchestra, almost entirely composed of College 
United States possessed in the shape of wealthy} students, is remarkably fine; a body of players 
patrons who were willing to subsidise orchestras, he | moulded by regular rehearsals held twice a week, 
ended with a plea to the younger composers not} jnto a highly efficient band by no means lacking in 
entirely to ignore the claims of what used to be| routine. The playing is not invariably flawless, but 
known as Beauty. In replying, Lord Howard de | jt is intensely, refreshingly alive, and never betrays 
Walden said that having been away from England | that polished listlessness which sometimes inevitably 
for six months or more, he was now able to take a} blunts the execution of our overworked professional 
more or less impartial outside view of things, |orchestras. These young players are imbued with 
and was very much impressed with the present] the delightful spirit of enthusiasm and healthy good 
activity, especially in the direction of the more | fellowship which is so marked a feature of the 
advanced types of music. He drew a contrast | Royal College. And to see Mr. Adrian Boult, after 
between last year’s banquet, when Sir Thomas conducting one of the finest performances of the 
Beecham had_ severely denounced all younger |‘ Enigma’ Variations I have ever heard, join the 
composers, and that evening when everybody was) chorus to take part with the rank and file in a 
united in praising them. He confessed, however, performance of the Scherzo from Vaughan Williams’ 
that he disagreed with some of the younger men, and | * Sea Symphony,’ is only another characteristic 
that some of their music disagreed with him ; and snstance of this happy spirit that makes for 
that sometimes he thought that the best literary confidence between professors and pupils. 
parallel to much of the latest music was to be found! The programme was all that could be desired at 
in the frenzied utterances of the tape- machine when | a students’ concert. It is in the nature of things 
something had gone wrong with the works. that no vecherché repast for the fastidious musical 
|connoisseur can be provided on such occasions ; 
THE MUSICIANS’ COMPANY AND THE | nevertheless, the scheme contained at least two 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL JUBILEE |things I had never heard before, and would almost 
- certainly never have had an opportunity of hearing 
So many City Companies have now but a slender | elsewhere—the Brahms ‘Academic Festival Over- 
connection with the trades and professions to which | ture,’ with the choral /7a/e, and Tchaikovsky’s third 
they owe their origin, that we are glad to note an} PianoforteConcerto. Itistrue that it is possible to live 
exception in the case of the Musicians’ Company.|on quite happily without either of these experiences, 
Commenting on this, the City Press of May 14| but it is always agreeable to satisfy one’s curiosity 
pointed out the prominent manner in which the| by a taste of such unfamiliar fare. The Concerto— 
members of the ancient Guild were identified with the | a patchwork of meaningless but pleasant patterns of 
celebration of the Jubilee of the Royal Albert Hall. sound—was remarkably well p'ayed by Miss Eileen 
The King is the only Gold Medallist of the Company, | Parker, a pupil of Mr. Arthur Alexander. It is 
a position also held by his father. On the joint| customary to speak of students’ performances as 
committee responsible for the details of the concert | ‘promising,’ but Miss Parker may be said to have 
were the Senior Member and Father of the Company, | fulfilled most of her promises on the spot, revealing 
Sir Frederick Bridge; Sir Ernest Palmer, ana very sound technique and a fine sense of style. If 
Honorary Freeman ; Sir Homewood Crawford, a Past | there was little poetry to be discerned in her playing, 
Master; and Sir Hugh Allen and Mr. Augustus | the blame must be laid on the prosiness of the work, 
Littleton, Liverymen. In the programme were several | which is wholly devoid of any kind of feeling. The 
compositions by members—the late Sir Hubert Parry, | other soloists were three tenors: Mr. Archibald 
Sir Frederick Bridge, Sir Edward Elgar, Sir Alexander| Winter, who sang the Spring Song from the 
Mackenzie, and Sir Charles Stanford, all Honorary |‘ Valkyrie’ rather lifelessly ; Mr. Tudor Davies, who 
Freemen; and Sir John Stainer, a Past Master.| was responsible for the one blot in the programme, 
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the theatrical and falsely sentimental Cavatina from 
‘Faust,’ of which, however, he gave a rendering that 
was excellent of its kind; and Mr. Percy C. Judd, 
who gave a most artistic and finished performance of 
an aria from Bach’s ‘ Phoebus and Pan’ that was a 
sheer joy in its sane exuberance. 

The chorus, composed of nothing but young and 
fresh voices—a rare thing—is excellent and full of a 
vitality evidently inspired by Sir Hugh Allen’s spirited 
conducting. The Scherzo from the ‘ Sea Symphony’ 
was vigorously and beautifully sung and played, but 
it suffered a little from being detached from the 
whole work. Set off by the surrounding movements, 
it makes an effective contrast, but it is too uniformly 
energetic and insistent when left to stand alone. 

It really is time that music-lovers, and still more 
particularly lovers of all that is young and healthy 
and enthusiastic, should be exhorted to take an early 
opportunity of hearing these College concerts. A 
moderate annual subscription to the institution will 
entitle them to free tickets throughout the year. 


SOME MUSICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


A number of books dealing with various branches 
of music are here discussed briefly. Dr. Lyons’ 
little manual, ‘The Elements of Harmony’ (Banks 
& Son, York), deals simply and concisely with 
the elementary facts of harmony. ‘The author, who 
is well-known as a writer on educational matters, is 
on the whole fairly conservative in his treatment of 
the subject. In a prefatory note the student is 
reminded that the mere answering of questions and 


the harmonizing of melodies and basses on paper is | 


not sufficient: he must also be able to Acar what he 


writes. This matter of aural training is not, 
however, dealt with specifically in the book. The 
exercises, which include, perhaps, more than a 


sufficiency of figured basses, are numerous and well 
planned. The last chapter gives some useful 
general hints on harmonizing melodies and unfigured 
basses, illustrated by model workings of a string 
melody, an unfigured bass, a chorale, and a ‘ ground’ 
bass. Although giving us nothing strikingly novel, 
Dr. Lyons’ compact little work provides a thoroughly 
sound course for the elementary harmony student, 
Miss Florence Fidler’s ‘A Handbook of 
Orchestration’ (Kegan Paul, London) is planned 
on novel lines. The author strongly advocates 
the study of orchestration alike by the 
ordinary professional student, by the amateur singer, 
pianist or other instrumentalist, and by the mere 
listener who wishes to listen intelligently to an 
orchestral concert. She holds the view that although 
a knowledge of harmony and counterpoint is of 
immense service in orchestration, it is not necessary 
until the scores become well advanced. All that is 
required for good elementary orchestration is an 
acquaintance with the rudimentary ‘elements’ and a 
working knowledge of transposition. ‘The best 
method to follow,’ the author considers, ‘is to study 
harmony side by side with orchestration, thus 
developing the tonal colour-sense simultaneously with 
that of structure and design. The unfortunate 
method of postponing the study of orchestration until 
the final stage of a prolonged course of theoretical 
training in music is reached is equivalent to 
forbidding a child to colour pictures until he can draw 
correctly.’ The book is arranged in two parts which 
are to be used concurrently. Part 1 is a graded 


course of study giving practical directions to the} 





| harmonization of simple melodies. 


student for the scoring of passages from various 
pianoforte and orchestral works, and referring him to 
the particular section of Part 2 (The Instruments 
which it is necessary to study. A useful feature is 
the provision of four compass charts dealing with 
Strings, Wood-wind, Brass-wind and Percussion, and 
Harp respectively. A bibliography gives a list of 
books dealing with the subject, with short descriptions, 
publisher, and price, and grouped for beginners, 
intermediate, and advanced students. The book, 
which is the outcome of the author’s twenty years’ 
teaching experience on the lines she suggests, is 
eminently practical, and teachers and _ students 
should certainly make its acquaintance. 

‘Musical Examination,’ by Frank Wright 
(H. W. Gray Co., New York), is_ intended 
for organ students. The author, who is a member 
of the A.G.O. Examination Committee, gives some 
| useful advice on how to prepare for the examinations 
| of that institution. His hints on general preparation, 
| the playing of prepared pieces, sight-reading, trans- 
| position, harmony, &c., should be equally beneficial 
| to R.C.O, candidates. 
| Teachers and students who are acquainted with 
| Dr. Kitson’s admirable and exhaustive ‘ Evolution of 
| Harmony’ will welcome the appearance of his 
|‘Elementary Harmony’ (Clarendon Press). The 
work is in three parts, of which Parts 1 and 2 are to 
| hand, and are specially intended ‘ for beginners, for 
| use in schools, and for students in’ musical institutions 
| who have to acquire in a short time a knowledge of 
| the main facts of harmony.’ In attempting to make 
|the book short and concise the author has been 
compelled to be somewhat dogmatic. The 
| letterpress has been reduced to a minimum, while 
| rules and recommendations are made clear by means 


per eon : 
| of copious musical examples. A valuable feature is 





| the large number of short exercises provided for the 
| students’ working. From the outset Dr. Kitson 
jinsists on the importance of ear-training. As he 


rightly says, ‘the student must never be allowed to 
put down on paper what he does not hear both 
| physically and mentally.’ In addition to special 
}exercises dealing with this part of the student’s 
training, the many short illustrative examples with 
which the book abounds also provide material for 
ear-exercises. Part 3 of this really excellent work 
will deal with chromatic harmony. 

The rudiments of music are admirably set forth 
in H. J. Wrightson’s little work,‘ Elements of the 
Theory of Music’ (B. F. Wood Music Co.). Each 
section is treated very clearly and concisely, and is 
followed by a set of examination papers. 

Still another work on rudiments! Dr. Albert 
Ham, a well-known English musician who has for 
some years past figured prominently in the musical 
| life of Toronto, Canada, has issued under one cover 
|‘ The Rudiments of Music and Elementary Harmony’ 
| (Novello), The plan and arrangement of the various 
sections differ in some respects from many other 
|text-books, and the author ‘has striven to deal 
particularly with those special points which, in his 
|many years of teaching, he has found to be the 
| déte noir of most students.’ As a result the chapters 
| on Time and Intervals will be found especially 
| helpful. An Addendum gives some useful hints and 
| suggestions on adding bar-lines and time- and key- 
signatures to a given melody. The section on 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| Harmony takes the student as far as the dominant 


seventh, and includes chapters on modulation and the 
Some useful test- 
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papers are also provided. Dr. Ham’s admirable 
little work may be cordially recommended. 

Pianists, both students and teachers, might read 
with profit James Friskin’s suggestive little book, 
‘The Principles of Pianoforte Practice’ (H. W. 
Gray Co.). As analysis of muscular conditions has | 
done so much for the present-day pupil, the author | 
suggests that the mental processes which accompany | 
his practice might with advantage receive equally 
careful consideration. It must suffice to mention | 
the headings under which the subject is treated : | 
The function of the ear ; Concentration ; Definiteness 
of aim; Attention; Slow practice—its uses and dangers; | 
The place of technical studies ; Correction of faults ; | 
Mental realisation of sound and touch—impressions ; | 
Reading at sight. A careful perusal of Mr. Friskin’s | 
little work should materially assist in eliminating | 
much of the misplaced energy and unnecessary 
drudgery which are still far too commonly associated 
with pianoforte practice, G.cG 








Music in the Foreign Press 





AN UNKNOWN SONATA BY MOZART 

In La Revue Musicale (May) G. de Saint-Foix 
relates his discovery at the Paris Bibliothéque 
Nationale of an engraved copy of a Pianoforte 
Sonata for four hands by Mozart. Incidentally, the 
writer considers the difficult question, Who was the 
first composer to write a duet for the keyboard ? 
Mozart’s father, he reminds us, proudly alleged that 
his son was the first to have written (in 1765) a 
Sonata to be played by two performers on one 
keyboard, And we have Mozart’s sister saying that 
‘she preserved the first two pianoforte duets written 
by her illustrious brother.’ 

Whether the Sonata is one of those two remains 
doubtful, Although in many respects crude, it 
contains much that is attractive. The writer 
considers the first movement as stilted and laboured, 


the Minuetto as delightful and original, the final | 


section as shallow, and, in parts, rather vulgar. 
He praises, however, some of the Intermezzi which 
itcomprises. The work was in all likelihood written 
in London, in 1765. It was published at Paris by 
de Roulléde probably between 1789 and 1791. 
Johann Christian Bach’s Six Sonatas (manuscript, 
Brussels Conservatoire) appear to have been composed 
before 1757. The same library comprises a Sonata by 
Jomelli, which may have been written as early as, or 
earlier than, Mozart’s, The only certain point appears 
to be that the Pianoforte Duet was born in England. 


AN UNKNOWN WORK BY PURCELL 
In La Ménestrel (June 3), Maurice Léna writes : 
Purcell decidedly is in great favour, We have 
mentioned the success of his ‘ Beggar’s Opera’. . . 


THE INFANCY OF FRENCH MUSIC 


In La Revue Musicale (May), Amédée Gastoué | 


describes the earliest manuscripts that give informa- 
tion as to music in France before the 12th 
céntury. 

In the time of Charles the Great, profane music was 
chiefly founded on Greco-Roman traditions so far as 
instrumental music is concerned, and on Church music 
as regards singing. Towards the end of the Iith 
century, the appearance of songs whose words are 
Latin, but whose rhythm and phrasing owe nothing to 





Roman tradition, marks the beginning of the earliest 
stage of French music available for investigation, Six 
manuscript volumes preserved at Paris, one at the 
British Museum, and various fragments, enable us to 
study over a hundred and fifty compositions of 
various kinds, and supply instances of songs divided 
into verses, of songs with a burden, and of the Lay. 
About half the pieces are written in organum style, and 
the collection comprises two Motets (possibly written in 
the early part of the 12th century), The tunes (of 
which the writer adduces many examples) are often 
very attractive, although the question of their rhythms 
still gives rise to controversy. 


WHERE TO-DAY’S EVOLUTION MAY LEAD TO 


It is with the latest progress of musical art that 
Georges Migot is concerned (Revue Musicale, May). 

After showing that the architecture of music 
remains as dependent upon symmetrical relation- 
ships in the works of those modern composers who 
write ‘vertically’ as it was with the classics, he 
proceeds : 


Can there be in music no balance without symmetry ? 
The interest of a motive decreases in proportion with 
the frequency of its repetitions, What is wanted is a 
work the relationship of whose various periods will be 
founded not upon mere similitude, or external analogy, 
but upon inner, secret correspondences, discovered by 
the artist alone, yet subconsciously perceptible, so as to 
convey the impression of unity, of a will-power that 
guides the hearer, Why should music, with the re- 
appearance of a motive, always revert to its starting- 
point ? The e/os of antiquity did nothing of the kind. 
Of that me/os Bach preserved the spirit, introducing it 
into polyphony. Let us follow Bach’s example; learn 
the lesson, not of his scholastic artifices, but of his 
horizontal writing; and proceed from him in his own 
spirit. Let no architectural code direct our musical 
imagination, or assign limits to the creative emotion 
which alone should be the centre of the work and 
determine its balance, 


Hans W. David (in the Musthélatter der Anbruch, 
second April number) wonders whether Schénberg’s 
‘atonality,’ Mdédllendorf’s ‘bichromatism,’ Busoni’s 
speculations on the trisection of tones and the 
possibility of doing away with themes and forms, 
herald the winding-up of the classic-romantic period 
in music, or whether men who, like Pfitzner, describe 
the new tendencies as the xsthetics of impotence, 
are right. His conclusion is: 

Music may be in want of new resources and admit of 
them, but she will never receive them from those who 
content themselves with ratiocinating. I can imagine 
a music devoid of formal scheme, of cadences, of 
harmony, a music whose principles would be something 
quite new and unheard of, but no amount of deliberate 
brain-work will ever bring that music into being, 


THE ‘SIX’ 


| In // Pianoforte (May 15) the French composer 
| Albert Roussel has a good word for each member of 
this young group : 

Georges Auric is exceptionally gifted, sensitive, and 
humorous, Louis Durey has lofty ideals, and will 
achieve them when he succeeds in clarifying his style. 
Honegger’s music is remarkable for unity of style, 
balance, and firmness. Of Milhaud one may expect 
much, provided he concentrates and remains true to 
himself. Poulenc’s chief merits are youthful grace, 
charm, and simplicity. The same may be said of 
Germaine Taill!eferre. 


Among other youthful French composers, the writer 
mentions Roland Manuel, Henri Cliquet, Georges 
Migot, Le Guillard, Robert Casadesus, and Delage. 
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GABRIEL FAURE’S 
Le Ménestrel is 


INDIVIDUALITY 
publishing the 


series of concerts devoted to their works at the 
Opéra. Some of those lectures are extremely 
uncritical, others, like Jean Chantavoine’s on 
Saint-Saéns, full of sound views. None is more 


instructive than Charles Koechlin’s on Fauré: 


Fauré sets to French musicians a matchless example 
of sincerity and genuineness. Neither following fashion 
nor listening to the suggestions of would-be advisers, 
he proceeded untrammelled in his quest for beauty. 
He remained simple, combining impassioned imagination 
and lucidity of mind. When one listens to his music 
one always feels secure that an apex is reached, that 
here is perfection. In the beautiful proportions of his 
music, a great lesson ts embodied—a lesson that has 
never been more needful than now, when the younger 
French school is so deeply thrilled by the innovations 
of Schdnberg, Stravinsky, and Bartok. The main 
features of French art at its best are continuity and 
perspicuity. 


MAX REGER 


In the same issue, Ettore Desderi considers 
Reger’s position : 
In the times of Debussy, Stravinsky, and Schonberg, 
his art may be considered as an anachronism: yet he 
that is of value. The great 
tradition of Bach vivifies his music, in which he gives 
many a convincing proof of individuality. What has 
prejuciced prevented them from 
properly focussing his work and evolution, is the 
apparent contrast in his music between traditionalism 


and modernism. 


has given us much 


many critics, and 


The writer thinks that none of Reger’s works are 
more typical than his Violin Sonatas, the first of 
which is his Op. 1 (1898), the eighth and last his 


Op. 139 (1915). 
In the JJusikblatter der Anbruch (second April 
number) Paul Emerich devotes a few words of 


praise to Reger’s pianoforte works, concluding as 
follows : 

Since the days of Johann Sebastian Bach, few men 
have enriched the literature of the pianoforte and of 
the organ with a contribution so remarkable for its 
abundance, loftiness, and significance. 


ARNOLD SCHONBERG 
In Der Merker (June 1), Dr. D. J. 
referring to the activities of the 
Mustkalische Privatauffiihrungen, 
Schénberg, writes : 


Bach, after 
Verein fiir 
founded by 


Ten years ago the ‘ Pierrot Lunaire’ songs were 
misunderstood. Of Schénberg’s works they are pre- 
that which shows the composer progressing 
from advanced impressionism to thorough expressionism. 
Schonberg is the most uncompromising exponent of 
absolute music we have had since Brahms. In his 
even the earliest, we see words and music 
associated in a new unity, which is quite independent 
of the text fer His music is quite free from poetic, 
picturesque, or literary undercurrents. 


cisely 


songs, 


BEETHOVEN 
From André Suarés (Za Revue Musicale, June 


father of all romantic musicians 
rather than of their music. With him the musician 
is no longer an artist quietly devoting a plain man’s 
life to his art: he becomes a kind of oracle, a prophet, 
a demiurge who carries the world and knows the 
answer to its riddle. Following Beethoven’s lead, 
musicians become as many Sibyls rhapsodising in the 
cave of woe. Neither Bach nor Mozart, nor any older 


Jeethoven is the 


lectures on 
French musicians delivered on the occasion of the 


master, had played that strange part, to which his very 

nature prompted Beethoven. Ile is essentially the 

warrior, the hero of music, the great man whu uses 

music as a means. With him music ceases to be a 

relaxation, and becomes a religion. 

In the Aferker (May 15) Julius Bittner describes 
his musical experiences at a time when he was 
temporarily deaf in one ear: 


I found the ninth Symphony far plainer sailing than 


more modern and better scored music, for I could 
chiefly hear the clear, high parts: violins, higher 
wood-wind, and soprani. The middle parts were 
muffled, and I could scarcely discern the bass, 
Beethoven’s deafness led him to strain all parts 


towards their high notes, so that in practice one 
cannot have in that work too many ’celli and contra- 
basses, which sustain the bass practically alone. But to 
me, whereas more modern music with its greater range 
of deep toned instruments sounded dull, the Ninth 
sounded clear and bright. 


MANUEL DE FALLA 

In the Aevue Musicale (June). J. P. Altermann 
describes Manuel de Falla’s tendencies as the direct, 
wonderful continuation of what had been done by 
Felipe Pedrell and by Albeniz. He bestows high 
praise on various works by that composer, especially 
on his dance-music, ‘El amor brujo,’ recently 
produced at Madrid, and a new work for three 
voices and small orchestra, ‘El Retablo de Maese 
Pedro,’ after ‘ Don Quijote.’ 

DEODAT DE SEVERAC 

How keenly the music-lovers of France deplore the 
premature death of this composer is shown not only 
by the obituary notices, but by articles which appear 
in various periodicals. Gustave Samazeuilh in the 
Courrier Musical, Blanche Selva in the _ .J/onde 
Musical and the Revue Musicale, Achille Mestre in 
the last-named monthly, all have interesting things 
to say 'n praise of his work and personality. 

\ ONE-ARMED VIOLINIST 

Le Ménestrel (June 3) hears from Italy that the 
violinist Trucchi, whose right fore-arm had _ been 
amputated, has made a successful reappearance on 
the concert-platform (see our Rome correspondent’s 
notes, page 514) 


A NEW ITALIAN MONTHLY 

At Milan is published Wuestctsti ad’/talia, a pro- 
fessional organ. Among the articles that appear in 
the first issue is one by Ettore Bontempelli on the 
artistic future of Italian musicians, and one on their 
economic future by Edgardo Corio. 


M.-D. CALVOCOREsSI. 


London Concerts 
By ALFRED KALISCH 
Obviously the most important happenings since 
last month have been the concerts of the latest 
Russian music, which took place in the early days, of 
| June. The excuse for devoting to them what may 
| seem a disproportionate amount of space is that they 
are likely to be of more lasting importance than the 
| other concerts of the month. 
| The advocates of the extreme forms of the new 
| music tell us that the matter has passed beyond the 
jrealms of controversy—that the victory is won. 


; Same have, gone so far as to assert that those who 
’ . . . 
| do not recognise ‘ Le Sacre du Printemps’ as one of 
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the half-dozen greatest musical works of all time, 
write themselves down as old fogeys. This method 
of proclaiming a victory already won before the 
battle has really been engaged is somewhat 
disconcerting, and I am far from being assured that 
it is the best way of winning solid success. One of 
the arguments used in favour of this assertion is the 
attitude of the audience when Mr. Eugéne Goossens 
performed ‘ Le Sacre du Printemps’ at Queen’s Hall 
on June 7. 

Speaking purely historically without any earriére 
pensée as to the value of the music, this seems to me 
unduly optimistic. There was in the audience a very 
great proportion of those who were converted before- 
hand; the composer was present, and it is only 
fair to assume that a good deal of the applause was 
intended for him personally, a still larger amount for 
Mr. Goossens’ masterly achievement in conducting, 
and some for the playersin the orchestra. Now those 
who are old enough to remember the kind of recep- 
tion accorded the new works of Strauss, and who will 
make allowance for the fact that in those years 
English audiences were much less prone to applaud 
than they are now, must, I think, admit that the 
reception of ‘Le Sacre du Printemps’ was a 
good deal less enthusiastic than that given to 
‘Zarathustra’ and ‘ Ein Heldenleben.’ Yet it never 
occurred to any of the enthusiasts for Strauss to 
assert that the battle was won, and they never 
dreamed of claiming more than a good success in a 
preliminary skirmish. In spite of the dictum of the 
enthusiasts, therefore, we must assume that the 
controversy is still in being, and in carrying it on 
a few things should be remembered. 

THE NEW CONTROVERSIALISTS 

This, I think, is the first time, in recent con- 
troversies at any rate, that the innovators have 
openly boasted of making a new start, forgetting the 
adage which has stood the test of time, that the 
most original man is the most indebted man. It has 
generally been the Conservatives who have accused 
the Radicals of ignoring the foundations laid by their 
predecessors. Now in the three most significant 
cases of the last generations, those of Wagner, 
Strauss, and Debussy, the accusations of the 
Conservatives have been wrongly based on a mis- 
understanding of the true objects of the reformers, 
who have rightly claimed that they were striving for 
evolution and not revolution. The ultra-moderns, 
on the contrary, are making a boast of being revolu- 
tionary. The young Frenchman who said that the 
year in which ‘ Le Sacre du Printemps’ was composed 
was the Year I. of music, and speaks of this as the 
Year XI., was perhaps only posing, but still the pose is 
significant. The out-and-out admirers of ‘Le Sacre 
du Printemps’ are fond of quoting a saying to the 
effect that this work had the same effect on its 
generation as the B minor Mass and the Choral 
Symphony had upon their time. This is a double- 
edged weapon, for it is easy to retort that the effect 
was #i/:; the B minor Mass was neglected until it 
was rescued by Mendelssohn, and the Choral 
Symphony was regarded as an inaccessible mystery 
until the time when Wagner was responsible for 
revived interest in it a generation later than 
Beethoven’s death. 

This, I am aware, is what we used to call a 
debating society score, but at the same time 
arguments based on fact have a way of being more 
useful than those that are not. 

Cc 








The new Russian works we heard during the period 
in question were, besides ‘Le Sacre du Printemps,’ 
Prokofiev’s ‘Chout’ and Stravinsky’s Symphony for 
twenty-four wood-wind instruments, written in honour 
of the memory of Debussy. At Mr. Goossens’ 
concert the Russian music was in contrast with some 
modern English music. There have also been 
British concerts in connection with the Congress 
of the British Music Society. 

Here, too, it is necessary to pause to apologise for 
a moment to the Reformers. They object to the title 
of ‘ Modern,’ or ‘ Ultra- Modern,’ or ‘ Advanced’; they 
protest that they are ‘the Musicians of to-day.’ I 
am afraid it is not possible to use this as a workable 
assumption in criticism, and will take leave to go on 
calling them Moderns. 

The most important of the modern works heard 
was of course ‘Le Sacre du Printemps.’ Here we 
are in a little difficulty, because the upholders of the 
‘Sacre’ tell us that it is to be judged on its musical 
merits exclusively, and on the other hand that it is 
conditioned by the story of the ballet for which it 
was originally written. This form of mental 
gymnastics seems a little difficult to the uninitiated, 
especially as some of the brutalities of the music, 
and the strong, relentlessly reiterated rhythms, seem 
to have no reason apart from the story in question. 
The general principles underlying this modern music 
are fairly well known by now. The salient charac- 
teristics are what are called in the latest idiom the 
‘sonorities’ and the rhythms, which are treated as 
separate qualities. Everything else is allowed to 
go by the board. It is not given to all to be able 
to judge music by such entirely new standards. 
Judged by ordinary standards of a person who is 
advanced enough to consider ‘ Petrouchka’ a master- 
piece, ‘Le Sacre du Printemps’ is undoubtedly a 
work of very great power, in which the composer shows 
a highly distinctive talent in the use of rhythms, but 
between saying so much and admitting its claim to 
be epoch-making, a wide gulf is fixed. 

We are told that in this case we ought to consider 
Spring quite apart from any poetical or literary senti- 
ment that it has. This seems very difficult to do, 
for away from its associations, what is Spring? and 
for that matter, apart from its associations, what is 
anything that can be a subject for music? We get 
back to the very driest of the abstract music of our 
great-grandfathers. It is also not easy to conceive 
how the musicians holding such theories can have a 
good word for Scriabin, who attempted to achieve a 
closer union between music and metaphysics than 
even Strauss, and yet the Moderns worship at his 
shrine. 

THE BRITISH MUSIC 

As already said, the performance was a great 
personal triumph for Mr. Goossens, who will now 
rank definitely as one of our best conductors. The 
same programme included Ireland’s ‘ Forgotten Rite,’ 
and it can be predicted with some safety that the 
‘ Forgotten Rite’ will be remembered when the ‘ Rite 
of Spring’ has been forgotten. Lord Berners’ 
‘Spanish Rhapsody’ is pleasing, and Ravel’s 
‘La Valse’ improves on acquaintance. Anyone 
hearing it, without knowing the composer’s pro- 
gramme, would guess that it was meant to be, as 
indeed it is, a sort of nightmare vision of the Valse. 

The last of the very revolutionary works we heard 
was Stravinsky’s Symphony for twenty-four wood- 
wind instruments in memory of Debussy, at 
M. Kussevitsky’s last concert. It is very hard to 
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see what relation it can seni have to Debussy, 
and one can only say that the composer must have 
a very strange mentality who can write in his| 
memory such a string of sounds which in the days 
before the new dispensation would have been called 
cacophonous. Some of the audience hissed, and 
the presence of the composer induced a counter- 
demonstration of approval. M. Stravinsky is said— 


I do not know with what truth—to have been 
disappointed because the hissing was not more 
strenuous. That the final twenty bars of the 


Symphony are impressive, I should be the last 
to deny; but then they are not unlike what the 


fossils of the day before yesterday might have 
written. 
Mr. Arthur Bliss’ Concerto for strings, percussion, 


tenor voice, and pianoforte is, like all his music, 
overflowing with verve, and thoroughly British in 
its breezy, open-air vivacity. Miss Myra Hess 
played the pianoforte part with all the requisite 
energy, and it had to be repeated. I see that in 
some quarters it is mentioned as almost a reproach 
that there are some passages of logical development 
in it ; personally, it gave me more pleasure than any 
of the other very new works. 

To sum up, it seems the very new music is being 
badly served by over-zealous adherents. My quarrel 
is rather with the methods of argumentation they 
choose to employ than with the music itself. 

We are to hear ‘Le Sacre du Printemps’ again, 
so that there may be an opportunity for revising 
our judgment next month. 

At the concert of the British Musical Society on 
June 14 there was a programme which placed a 
great strain on the listener, and it requires more 
space than can be given to the whole concert to 
describe each item adequately. One novelty was 
Vaughan Williams’ ‘Lark ascending,’ a Romance 
for violin and orchestra, the solo in which was 
admirably played by Miss Marie Hall. The whole 
isa good example of that strain of meditative intro- 
spection in the depicting of which Dr. Vaughan 
Williams’ strength chiefly lies. Not many people 
in the audience had heard Mr. Goossens’ ‘ Eternal 
Rhythm,’ though it was not actually a novelty, 
having been produced at a Promenade Concert last 
year. It is a work of considerable significance, and 
is the high-water mark of Mr. Goossens’ genius up 
to the present. It would be called modern by all 
except those who limit that epithet to all music 
which goes beyond that of Stravinsky. It has 
strength and vision, and appeals to me at least as 
having more chance of enduring than the much- 
boomed newest compositions from Russia. The 
programme also contained Mr. Cyril Scott’s 
Pianoforte Concerto, with the composer at the 
pianoforte. Personally I preferred the vigorous 
first movement and the /ima/e to the slow medi- 
tative movement, which is less original in idea, and 
in which Mr. Scott is, more than in the other two, a 
victim of his own formula. Finally came Holst’s 
‘The Planets.’ ‘Taken all in all, this concert gave 
one a comfortable feeling that the present condition 
of modern creative music is extremely healthy. 

The other concerts in connection with the 
Congress include a concert of chamber music by 
Hurlstone, Frank Bridge, Vaughan Williams, and 
John Ireland, and here, too, the result made one 
feel that there is nothing to worry about; while the 
concert of Old English music given by Mrs. Gordon 
Woodhouse, and that by Mr. John Coates, on 


, June 15 and 17, respectively, showed that we had 
jmauch music in the past of which we can still be 
| proud. 

It may be convenient for purposes of record to 
give the full programmes of the chief concerts which 
formed part of the Congress proceedings : 


Tvespay, JUNE 14, AT § P.M. 
Queen's HALL 
ALL-BritisH ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 
The British Symphony Orchestra. 

Conductors : Eugéne Goossens and Adrian C. Boult. 
Overture to ‘ The Children ' «Josef Holbrook 
“The Lark Ascending ' -_ = . Vaughan Williams 
Solo Violin : : 
* The Eternal Rhythm ' 


Pianoforte Concerto ... ove Cyril s 
The C ompose r at the Pianoforte. 


* The Planets '... sath sie os wan on - _ Holst 


Marie Hail” 


Eugéne Gocessens 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE I5, AT 3 P.M. 
£ouian Haut 
CHAMBER Music CONCERT 
Tue ENGLISH STRING QUARTET. 


Phantasy in A minor - wv: 
First Cobbett Pi rize in Cc ompe titi: yn for 1905. 
(Two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello) 


. Hurlstone 


QuartetinG .. « Frank Bridge 
F irst Co bbe ott Py rize in Competition for 1915. 


(Two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello) 
Violin Sonata in D minor 
First Cobbett Prize in n Competitio: on n for. 1909. 
Miss Marjorie Hayward and Mr. Harold Samuel. 


Phantasy Quintet in D minor .R. Vaughan Williams 
Commissioned by Mr. Ww. W. Cc obbett in 1914. 


John Ireland 


ORCHESTRAL PLEBISCITE CONCERT 
Queen's Hatt, THurspay, June 16, at & p.m. 
‘ The Sea-Reivers’ om .. Bantock 
* Adventures in a Pe rainbulator' - “Ald n Carpenter 
* Enigma" Variations oe = ose owe a El gar 
Dirge from * Indian Suite’ ... “MacDowell 
Three numbers from * Iphigenia in Aulis’ Damrosch 
(a) Prologue—Sung by Miss Dilys Jones. 
) ‘Entrance of the Maidens of Chalcis' 
(ce) Two Melodrams 
Don Quixote ase wen _ wel — ‘ Strauss 
Solo Violoncello: Felix Salmond 


Conductors : Walter Damrosch and Hamilton Harty. 


Concert oF OLp ENGLISH Music 
Zouian Hatt, Fripay, June 17, aT 3 P.M. 
Tue ENGLISH SINGERS 
Flora Mann, Winifred Whelen, Lilian Berger, 
Steuart Wilson, Cuthbert Kelly 
Harfpsicord : Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse 
Violins : Rev. Dr. Fellowes, H. G. Marshall. 
Violas: A. J. Webb, A. T. Jones. 
Violoncellos : H. T. Triggs, C. R. Kerwood. 
Madrigal (5 parts), ‘O Care’ ' 
Ballet (5 parts), ‘On the Plains’ / 
The English Singers. 
From Psalms, Sonnets, and Songs (1611) om Byrd 
The String Sextet. 


Thomas Weelkes 
Fantasia. 


Galliarda us ws lohn Bull (1563-1628) 
> Alman , Thomas Morley (1551-1603) 
The Irish Ho-Hoane Anon. \c. 16th century) 
The Scotch Brawl From the Stralloch MS. 
Nobody's Gigge Richard Farnaby \c. 1600) 
Mrs Garden Woodhouse 

* Dainty fine bird’ Orlando Gibbons 
Thomas Bateson 
John Farmer 
Thomas Weelkes 


Madrigal (5 parts), 
Madrigal (3 parts), ‘Come follow me 
Madrigal (4 parts), ° Fair Phyllis’ 
Ballet (5 parts), ‘ Sing we at pleasure’ 
The English Singers 
“Sweet honey-sucking bees’ (from Second Set 
of Madrigals, 1609; ‘apt for both Voyals 
and Voyces ') ee - eco on Wilby 
Lachrym# (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 17786-91) . Dowland 
Galliard (from Fillsack’s Auserlesene Paduanen 
und Galliarden, 1607) ... _ ails . a a 
String Sextet. 


owland 
: - John Bui 

William Tisdal (c. 1600) 

Anon. (16th century) 


tlliam agg 38-1623) 
«John But 


The Pipers’ Galliard 
Alman ae 
Coranto ' 
Muscadin | . 7 
Sir John Graye's Gi alliard 
Gigge— Myselfe' . 


Mrs Gorton Woo Thouse 
(Continued on page 4%.) 
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(Continued from page $90.) 
ReciTat or Encuish Soncs sy Mr. Jonn Coates 
#Eouian HAcy, Wepnespay, JuNE 15, 8 p.m. 
Tupor Group 


King Henry V1ll. 


*Grene growith ye holy’ 
A ing Henry VI1l. 


*Pastyme with good companye’ 


‘Westron wynde’... an Anon.: temp. King Henry V111. 
* By a bancke as I lay’ _ «+ Anon.; temp. King Henry V111. 
* My lytell prety one ' eee we Anon.; ; tenp King Henry V'/. 


ELIZzasETHan Group I 
Anon.; temp. Elisabeth 
After r Ww. Byrd and Cambridge Lute Book ; 
arr. by J.C 
John Dowland ; 1st Booke of Ayres, 15H 
Morley ; Ist Booke of Ayres, 1600 
R. Jones ; 2nd Booke of Ayres, 1601 


EvIzaABETHAN Group II. 
‘Since first I saw your face’ ws 
‘Come live with me and be my love ' 
W. Corkine's 2nd Booke a Ayres, 1612 
Thomas Campian ; 
4th Booke af Ayres, 1617 
Tohn Hilton, 1627 


‘ All in a garden sreen ' 
*Caleno custureme’ 


‘Come again’ 
‘It was a lover and his lass ' r 
*My love bound me with akisse’ 


Thomas Ford, 1607 


‘There is a garden in her face ' 


‘As Flora slept" ‘ 
‘Carol for the New Year’ 

Anon, (tune, ‘ Greensleeves,’ c. 1580; words, 1642) 

Stuart Grove I. 

‘Come, lasses and lads’... _ . Anon.; temp. Charles 11, 
‘A kiss I begged ' ° eee P John Gamble, 1657 
‘The Angler's Song’ Henry Lawes, 1659 
‘lam a poor shepherd undone’ Anon., 166% 
‘Comely swain, why sitt’st thou so? John i -layford, 1672 


At the Pianoforte : Berkeley Mason. 


It is now necessary to dismiss as briefly as 
possible the remaining concerts of the month. 

The most interesting concerts given during the 
early days of June were the series of six pianoforte 
recitals by Mr. Harold Samuel at Wigmore Hall. 
It is really not necessary to say much about them, 
but a significant fact is that the audiences grew 
steadily, until at the last event many people were 
turned away. The whole series, I am told, was, 
contrary to all expectations, a financial success—so 
much so, that Mr. Samuel is giving a seventh recital 
with a plébiscite programme on a day too late for 
inclusion in this month’sissue. Itis avery healthy sign 
that there are so many Bach lovers here, and that the 
artistry of a native pianist is so fully appreciated. 
Mr. Samuel has the secret of making Bach sound 
alive, yet strictly classical. There are many pianists 
who can do one or the other, but’ very few who can 
combine the two, and that is the secret of his success 
both with musicians and with the public. 

At his last orchestral concert, on May 20, 
Mr. Edward Clark introduced Manuel de Falla’s 
‘Nights in the Gardens of Spain,’ for orchestra, and 
with the composer at the pianoforte. The composer 
is not, in the ordinary sense, a great pianist, but the 
crispness and the sensitiveness of his rhythm are 
delightful. These pieces are most attractive 
studies of Spanish atmosphere, scored with much 
charm, and they made a deep impression. The pro- 
gramme also contained Ravel’s ‘ Valses Nobles et 
Sentimentales,’ which were very well played, and are 
always pleasant to hear. Mr. Goossens’ ‘ Four 
Conceits’ are exceedingly clever sketches, in a 
pleasant—sometimes a little sardonic—vein of 
humour. Personally I preferred the first ‘Gargoyle’ 
and the last ‘ Marionette Show.’ 

At M. Kussevitsky’s last orchestral concert was 
a most remarkable performance of Scriabin’s 
‘Prometheus.’ I have already pointed out the 
Salient differences between M. Kussevitsky’s inter- 
pretation of Scriabin and that with which we are 
more familiar. His climaxes were extraordinarily 
powerful, but the truth is dawning on us that 
greater familiarity does not increase our admira- 
tion for the work itself. 








MANY SOLOISTS 


Kreisler achieved the extraordinary feat of giving 
four concerts in a fortnight, all of which were more 
than sold out. He did not play anything new on 
either of the two last occasions of the series. 


The return of Mr. Moiseiwitsch on Saturday, 
May 21, was very welcome. He has not allowed 
American influences to affect his style, which retains 
all its well-remembered characteristics. His per- 
formance of the Brahms-Handel Variations was in 
particular extremely artistic, and the three new 
pieces of Palmgren which he played are sure to 
become very popular. Two other artists who have 
returned to us from other quarters of the globe are 
Miss Amy Evans and Mr. Fraser Gange. They 
gave a highly successful recital at Queen’s Hall on 
June 8, at which they both showed that they had 
increased in artistic stature. 

Miss Ethel Frank gave her last concert before 
her return to America on June 9. She sang as usual 
with much charm, and her reappearance in the 
autumn will be welcome. Another vocal recital of 
unusual interest was that given by Miss Marcia van 
Dresser, who is a singer of the most conspicuous 
finish and taste. Other vocal concerts which deserve 
record are those of Mr. Ingo Simon on May 31; of 
Miss Mylchreest, a very promising contralto, on 
June 7; that of Miss Sonnenberg, a contralto of 
whom much should be heard, on June 9; and that of 
Miss Winifred Jenner, a Canadian mezzo-soprano 
of unusual merit. 


PIANOFORTE AND VIOLONCELLO 


In conclusion, a few words about pianists and 
violinists and other instrumentalists. Mr. Emile 
Freay gave a recital on May 5, and is an artistic 
player, and M. Spivakovsky, now an adult, also 
deserves mention. He has not been heard here 
since he was a prodigy. Miss Winifred Christie’s 
unostentatious but charming talent is winning 
her many friends. M. Slivinsky is an artist of 
experience and authority. M. Brailovsky more than 
confirmed the impression he made when he was first 
here in the spring, and M. Pouishnov’s recital at 
Queen’s Hall on June 2 put the seal on his reputation. 
Of M. Rubinstein and M. Ossip Gabrilowitsch it is 
only necessary to say that their playing was worthy 
of their high reputation, and the same can be 
said of Miss Fanny Davies’ Schumann recital on 
June 15. 

Violin recitals have probably been more numerous 
this year than in any similar period in recent years. 


Undoubtedly, most important has been M. Toscha 
Seidel, a pupil of Leopold Auer, whose genuine 


artistry at his recital caused unbounded enthusiasm. 
There may be a chance of dealing with him in more 
detail next month. M. Losowsky is a young 
violinist of considerable accomplishments and high 
aims, and Miss Lena Kontorovitch played very 
brilliantly at her recital on May 26. M.Hubermann’s 
artistry was well shown in his recital on May 28. 
The return of M. Boris Hambourg should be 
mentioned; he has become a mature artist of wide 
accomplishments. Record should also be made of 
the first appearance of the London Classical 
Quintet, consisting of Messrs. J. Kruse, R. Jeremy, 
P. Brunet, F. Ortscharkoff, and Miss Mathilde Verne. 
There will be an opportunity for discussing them next 
month. 
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NOTES FOR JULY 


The first musical event of July is the performance 
of Purcell’s ‘Masque of Dioclesian’ in Hyde Park 
on July 2, under the auspices of the League of Arts. 
The production of M. Stravinsky’s ‘ Le Coq et le 
Renard’ at the Princes Theatre takes place early 
this month, and M. Rosing’s series of performances 
of ‘Opéra Intime’ at “olian Hall continues during 
the early days of the month. At the time of writing 
the number of concerts announced for July is mercifully 
small, 


Opera in London 
By FRANCIS E, BARRETT 
MR. NICHOLAS GATTY’S ‘ PRINCE FERELON’ 
FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF ‘THE BEGGAR’S OPERA’ 
If I except the répertoire performances of opera 
by the Carl Rosa Company at Hammersmith and 
Wimbledon, then the fact remains that British opera 
has had it all its own way this month. Two examples 
have been in the public eye and ear, and they both 
signify a great deal. In the first place Mr. Nicholas 
Gatty’s operatic extravaganza has been brought into 
the light at the Old Vic., where on May 21 and 26 it 
was performed with great success. This is the first 
time that a new British opera has been given under 
the auspices of the Old Vic., and the matter is one 
for congratulation. The approval with which it was 
received by a large audience on a summer’s evening 
testifies to the truth of the contention I have always 
made that it was only necessary to educate the 
public in opera to make it as appreciative of that 
form as of the ballad or jazz band. The Old Vic. public 
has’ been well coached in opera all these years. 
The course, ranging from ‘The Bohemian Girl’ to 
‘ Tristan,’ has had its good effect, and that effect has 
been to cultivate a decided appreciation of the form, 
and a power of analysis. This being so, and the Old 
Vic. patrons being well up in opera, they were fully 
able to realise the worth of Mr. Gatty’s effort, and to 
appreciate its value. That value is considerable, 
for the work is a good light opera with music 
that is bright, appropriate, and never vulgar. 
Mr. Gatty enters into the mood of his story 
very freely, and is singularly happy in representing 
the ludicrous side of things and in making his 
musical jokes. The story, for which the composer is 
responsible, is quite simple and uninvolved, a tale 
of the Princess who too readily exercised the privilege 
of her sex in changing her mind in the matter of her 
suitors. The most favoured one realises the difficulty, 
and presents himself in various disguises. As 
musician, as a costumier, and as a dancer he appears 
in turn, only to be rejected. The Princess’ fond 
parent is on the other hand captivated by each and 
every one of the individuals, but without affecting her 
decision. None in fact suits her, and it is only when 
the Prince appears as a penniless musician that she 
consents to be loved for herself and accepts him—to 
find that after all he is the Prince. The various 
guises adopted by the lover provide excellent 
opportunities for musical variety, and these Mr. Gatty 
meets in a singularly happy fashion. It may not be 
his real mctier, nevertheless he contrives to distinguish 
himself in it, and I think the piece is well calculated 
to help to win approval for the representative work of 
more serious kind he is ready to give to the world 
when it wants it. The piece was very well put on and 
went splendidly. It was certainly very much. more 


effective than when first seen at the Ellinger School 
two yearsago. Mr. Clive Carey, who was responsible 
for the production, greatly distinguished himself by 
his versatile efforts as the Prince, Miss Winifred 
Lawson made a very charming Wilful Princess, Miss 
Cecilia Nono was the Maid of Honour, and Mr. 
Sumner Austin highly amusing as the King. All 
those who participated did their work with spirit, 
especially the Singers, the Mannequins, and the 
Dancers. The composer conducted, and the orchestra 
played his score uncommonly well. Personally | 
think that if a manager were to present the piece for 
a run in suitable environment he would, to say the 
least, get his money back. 
FOLK OPERA 

The other operatic event of the month has been 
the celebration of the first anniversary of the revival 
of ‘ The Beggar’s Opera.’ This 18th century classic 
has caught on decidedly with the British public, 
There are many reasons for its approval, and 
I have not the slightest doubt that the chief is 
that the music creates a responsive vibration in our 
natures. This is the music that is in our blood; 
this is the cadence we respond to; this is the type of 
melody our ears can grasp without effort. I had not 
heard the work since the first night of the revival 
last June, so I availed myself of Mr. Frederick 
Austin’s invitation to ‘my predicted anniversary,’ 
and now that the performance has acquired all the 
smoothness and finish of a year’s experience, it was 
borne in upon me that this was the early Gilbert and 
Sullivan. The satire of the book, and the charm 
and grace of the melody, are all reflected again in 
the work of the Immortal Two of a century and 
a half later. The plain, unvarnished truth is that 
this is the true British style of music. It shows that 
we have an individuality of our own, although we try 
very hard to be something else when we write opera ; 
but our real operatic style should be a thing of its 
own. And where it is true to type, as in ‘ The 
Beggar’s Opera’ and the Gilbert and Sullivan works, 
its hold on the public ear is certain. The sooner 
our composers realise this fact the better it will be 
all the way round. 

In the case of ‘The Beggar’s Opera’ we have all 
the advantage of progress. Mr. Austin has brought 
very considerable resource to bear on his arrangement 
of the music, but has used it skilfully, providing 
accompaniments and symphonies to the numbers that 
are always in keeping without being pedantic, and 
always effective without being distracting. With one 
exception the company is the same as at the produc- 
tion. This gives us Miss Elsie French as the most 
delicious of Mrs. Peachums. I should not be 
surprised if the piece is still running at the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith, next year, and if it is ‘may 
I be there to see.’ 


From Punch: 
From a notice of the Handel Festival : 

In ‘ The Night is Departing’ chorus a bass lead was 
missed, partly because one of the singers was, I noticed, 
so deaf that he could’nt see the conductor.—Daz/y 
Paper. 

None so blind as those that won’t hear. 


Selected fragments from the operas Vavalicca 
Rusticana, etc., will be given at the Gaiety Theatre in 
Yokohama to-night by local talent.—/afanese Paper. 

In selecting the fragments somebody seems to have 
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THE NEW CANADIAN COPYRIGHT ACT 


The present British Copyright Act which was} 
passed nearly ten years ago and which came into force | 
nine years ago to-day, has been adopted for some 
time past by all the self-governing Dominions, | 
except by Canada. That Dominion has always 
been a thorn in the flesh on all questions relating to 
copyright, as between the Mother country and the 
Colonies, and to-day she remains true to her colours. | 
The other Dominions have given her a good iead, 
but instead of following suit, Canada has revoked 


and revoked badly and deliberately. Ly means 
of her new Copyright Act which passed the 
Canadian House of Commons on May 25 ult., 


and which was adopted by the Senate on May 31 ult., | 
she is on the point of destroying copyright in Canada | 
as regards all works, British and foreign, which have 
not been, or shall not have been, printed and 
published within Canadian territory ; and nothing 
can avert the fate which threatens the life of all 
copyright property, which is not originally or“ ulti- 
mately of Canadian manufacture, from the day 
when the Canadian Governor in Council shall have 
proclaimed the Act as having come into force. 


This ambidextrous Act, which gives with one hand | 


and takes away with the other, to a large extent relies 
on, and adopts, the British Act and it even prints 
in extenso in its Second Schedule, as being an integral 
part of itself, the Revised Berne Convention of 1908 
and the Additional Protocol of March 20,1914. Yet, 
in some of its essential and most characteristic 


clauses, it destroys the very foundations upon which | 
British and International Copyright measures have | 


erected those towers of strength which have been 
designed to protect the work of a man’s brain from 
attack and confiscation. 


The Canadian Act, it is true, does not decline to| 
acknowledge a Canadian Copyright in favour of | 
those works which in their origin are British or are | 


protected by the Revised Berne Convention. It 
makes a point of its cosmopolitan regard for all such 
works, but unfortunately it contains several sinister 
clauses which deprive the copyright it purports to 
bestow of everything which is involved in the real 
meaning of the word—/.c., the sole right to copy. 

The emasculating sections are the 13th, 14th, 
15th, and the 27th, and any other clauses there may 
be which depend upon or carry out the objectionable 
features of those sections. 

The substance of them amounts to this. That any 
work originally published in Great Britain or in any 
foreign country which is a party to the Revised Berne 
Convention, or which is granted similar protection 
by a certificate of the Canadian Minister, whether 
that work is published as a book (which includes 
music and other things), or as a serial, may be 
reprinted in Canada at any time after publication, 
under a licence granted by the Minister under certain 
conditions, unless the owner prints or reprints his 
copyright work in Canada, and, having printed it 
there, keeps the Canadian market reasonably 
supplied with copies. 

The licences are not to be granted for a longer 
period than five years, and not more than one licence 
can be in existence at one period, but further licences 
can be granted from time to time, unless the author 
himself has published one or more editions in Canada. 
The Minister, in granting his licence, reserves certain 
royalties which are paid to the Minister, and are ‘ by 


him paid out to the parties entitled thereto.’ No} 


D 





copies of the original publication, whether British or 


| foreign, may be imported into Canada during the 


period when any of these licences are running ! 

It has taken Canada nearly ten years to formulate 
this measure of confiscation. A more retrograde step 
has never disfigured any Copyright Act ; and no more 
deliberate attack on the principles which govern 
Copyright Legislation National and International 
throughout nearly all the more enlightened countries 
of the world has ever been perpetrated. And yet 
Canada seems to be quite attached to the Revised 
Berne Convention! What Berne will think, and do, 
remains to be seen. 


BALLET 
BARRETT 


THE RUSSIAN 

By FRANCIS E, 

Of all the organizations that were in being before 
the war, none has retained its hold on _ the 
|public more firmly than the Russian Ballet. 
|On May 26, through the enterprise of Mr. Char'es 
|B. Cochran, the company began a season at 
|the Princes Theatre and at once earned the 





Photo by) Sydney J. Loe 
ERNEST SERGE IGOR SERGE 
ANStRMET DIAGHILEV STRAVINSKY PROKOFIEV 
thanks of the public. It is certainly entitled 


to all the support it can receive, for it is artistically 


well-founded. In its chief, Serge Diaghilev, is 
found a man with fine artistic standards who 
knows what he wants and how to get it. He is 


a man of distinction in his work, for, unlike so many 
organizers of entertainments, he appreciates the value 
of good music. Consequently music has a special 
place in his plans. He does not regard it as 
sufficiently represented if it supply the rhythm for 
the dances; it must have a character of its own 
and be adequately presented. Moreover he gives 
special prominence to this branch of the art by 
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employing a first-class orchestra and by making a 
feature of musical interludes between the ballets. 
It has been rather a fight to win attention to this 
part of the programme, but he seems to 
succeeded at last. The point is that there has been 
very ready appreciation of the undertaking, and that 
the Ballet has come into its own. For once that 
appreciation is well bestowed. The Russian Ballet 
is an artistically perfect organization. It is only 
necessary to watch the extraordinary technique of 
the dancers, to note the variety of their movements 
and mark the fact that no point is ever missed, to 
come to the conclusion that it is the most complete 
thing of its kind in existence. As to its direction 
there is a delightful versatility. Nothing comes amiss 
to M. Diaghilev. He can give us something that is 
ll grace and charm like ‘Carnaval’ or he can 
indulge in an artistic jazz like ‘Chout,’ and all the 
time the level of attainment is high and the purpose 


ever clear and well expressed. 


CHANGES IN THI 
ls certain changes in the company. 
A turn of the wheel has brought back the charming 
Mlle mysteriously disappeared 
during the Alhambra season of two years ago, and it 
has also turned clever M. Massine and others out of 
sight. But the new members are well up to their 
work, and the whole thing is as individual and as 
attractive as ever it was. M. Ansermet remains as 
conductor-in-chief, and seems well able to meet the 


many demands made upon his artisti 


COMPANY 


This year fine 


Lopokova, who 


sympathies. 
He has an excellent orchestra, comprising some of 
the best of the London players, which is saying a 
good deal, The size of the orchestra-well at the 
theatre necessitates some curious seating arrange- 
ments, and, as one result, the horns are elevated on 
platforms at one end of the orchestra and the 
trombones and tuba at the other. The effect is by 
no means bad, and will incidentally enable the 
orchestral student to realise the important part 
played in the score by the four horns, the charm of 
the instrument, and the skill of the players. At the 
same time, I cannot help asking why, when building 
theatres, architects do not look ahead a little and 
endeavour to realise that the place may be wanted for 
productions that demand a big orchestra, and dig deep 
in anticipation. It would be quite easy to cover over 
the space with a platform when only asmall orchestra 
is required. Then we should be spared the present 
scattered arrangement, and should not be liable to 
mistake the artist at the glockenspiel and xylophone 
for a m ember of the audience indulging in a ballet of 
his own: 
WELCOME TO FAVOURITES 


A beginning was made with a typical programme 
that comprised ‘Children’s Tales,’ (that fanciful 
Liadov’s music), ‘La Boutique 

Fantasque,’ which will ever remain one of the best 
things M. Diaghilev has done, with ‘Les Sylphides,’ 
or Chopin visualised, to conclude. Mile. Lopokova 
made her re-entry in ‘La Boutique Fantasque,’ and 
reception. The part of the 
Can-Can Dancer suits her perfectly, for she invests 
it with all the gaiety and vitality it needs. M. 
Woizikovsky was the other dancer, and comported 
himself well in a part created by Massine. All that 
I could wish is that he would not imitate the make-up 
so closely. He can afford to stand on his own 
merits, as he very well shows in ‘ The Three-Cornered 
Hat.’ Here, in the part originally played by Massine, 


llustration§ of 


had an overwhelming 


have | 


| he displayed great individuality of style and remarkable 
| technique, making the character vastly more interesting 
|than it was before. In this same name number 
Mile. Dalbaicin, a new-comer, made her appearance 
as the Miller’s Wife. She is a Spanish dancer whose 
graceful movements are all in keeping with the spirit 
of the piece. She has considerable personal charm 
in which her raven black hair and big expressive 
eyes play no small share. Sefior de Falla, the 
composer, was present, and took an enthusiastic call. 


THE ANDALUSIAN DANCERS 

During the first week M. Diaghilev’s latest 
achievement was brought on to the stage under the 
go-as-you-please title of ‘Cuadro Flamenco.’ Thisis 
a company of Andalusian dancers and _ singers, 
They come from the Sunny Land, and are the first 
troup of authentic Spanish dancers to appear in 
England. They are something entirely new. The 
method of dancing, and the dances themselves, are 
something we Londoners have never seen before in 
the mass. They do not perform a ballet ; they just 
give their dances on a special platform in the centre 
of the stage, dressed in Spanish costumes, specially 
designed by Picasso, who has contrived a wondrous 
proscenium. The business begins with a song by La 
Minarita. It is a characteristic thing enough, but as 
strange to Northern ears as probably a ballad concert 
singer’s effort would be to a Spanish audience. The 
curious vocal curves and glides—all in a white, hard 
tone devoid of all colour—that the lady evolves do not 
sound particularly beautiful, yet there is no question 
as to their being the genuine article. But it is the 
olives that precede the banquet—and some people do 
not like olives. What follows is a demonstration of 
command of rhythm which leaves the negro jazi 
merchant in the position of some one beating ‘one’ in 
a bar. The guitars give out the tonic and dominant 
in 3-4 and 2-4, the company utters weird yells, and 
then one of them provides an extraordinary variant 
upon the fundamental rhythm. It is executed with 
feet and body, and is prolation in_ excelsis. 
Marvellous twists and gyrations are executed, includ- 
ing the touching of the floor with both knees in turn, 
and throwing the whole body prone. Then there is 
a solo number by Mlle. Dalbaicin, in which hands and 
body have more to do than feet—the Spanish Dance 
we know best—-some graceful posturing in a long skirt 
by La Rubia de Jerez, followed by a grotesque dance of 
perfect originality given by a woman, La Gabrielita, 
who is a humorist of no common kind. Then there 
is a curious contribution by the ex-Toreador Mate el 
Sin Pies, who executes movements on his knees. | 
cannot but admire his courage in overcoming his 
disability, but there my admiration ends, Finally, in 
the Jota Aragonesa is given another typical dance of 
extraordinary energy and rhythmic variety. Its steps 
are well worthy of notice by English dancers. The 
whole is an exposition of rhythm that opens up fresh 
fields, and provides London with a new sensation 
that so far it has not failed to appreciate. 


GENERAL REPERTOIRE 


In addition to the pieces I have enumerated, 
‘The Good-Humoured Ladies’ has also been 
given, the delightful Scarlatti ballet that so well 
displays the company’s attainments as mimists as 
well as dancers. It goes well, for the executants 
have acquired a roundness of style that is very 


appropriate, and have improved the representation 
generally. Then both ‘ Cleopatra’ and ‘ Scheherazade’ 
reminders of the old days when the Ballet first 
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burst upon us with its startling novelty—have been 
given, as well as the dances from ‘Prince Igor’ and 


Schumann’s ‘ Papillons.’ 
the stately, Mlles. Tchernichevea, De Villier, and 


Nemchinova, and M. 
but ever young Cecchetti have given of their best. 
THE ORCHESTRAL INTERLUDES 
As I have already noted, the orchestral interludes 





have certainly come into their own this season, and distinction, 


have comprised much interesting matter presented in | 
an uncommonly effective fashion. Among the works | 
heard have been the Overture and March from | 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ Coq d’Or’ and the Overture to| 
his ‘Ivan the Terrible,’ Satie’s ‘Gymnopédies,’ the | 


Finale from Borodin’s ‘ Mlada,’ Eugéne Goossens’ | 

‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ and M. Prokofiev’s ‘ Sy mphonie | j 

Classique.’ 
THE NEW ‘CHOUT’ 


Don’t ‘chout’ would be the kindest advice 
concerning the new number added to the Ballet’s| 
achievements on June g. It is an impressionistic 
business, for which M,. Michael Larinov, the! 
Futuristic painter, is responsible. Here we have 
the colour-and-sound jumble brought to a fine 
art. There is nowhere anything approaching form, 
and I can imagine the producer regretting that his 
exponents have that regular assortment of arms and 
legs that is accepted as the human shape. He does 
his best to disguise the fact in his costumes, which 
are some of the most nightmareish things I have 
seen. There is some sort of story—two, in fact—but 
I wonder that anything in the nature of a sequence 
was undertaken. The Master buffoon to entertain 
his brother buffoons slays his wife, but brings her to 
life with the magic of the lash. Whereupon the 
company proceed to do likewise, but not being 
in the know, the spouses fail to respond. On 
returning to the Master to conduct inquiries on 
the subject with the aid of a chopper, they fail 
to find him. He _ has disguised himself as his 
own cook. Then the story goes off at a tangent. 
The Rich Merchant seeking .a wife among the 
offspring of the buffoons selects the Cook, with the 
result that he has to pay up and look pleasant while 
the buffoon and wife enjoy the proceeds. The whole 
thing is just a sound-and-colour ‘rag’ of which a 
little goes a long way. It may be that this is another | 
of the things for which people have been waiting, and | 
that satisfies their artistic longings. Or it may not. 
M. Prokofiev’s ‘music’ is clever, but he cannot 
disregard line, and gives a decidedly melodious turn | 
to some of his phrases. 
being played upside down or had been derived from 
a pianola roll reversed. The whole thing is best 
looked on as a joke, for which we can forgive) 
M. Diaghilev, in view of the real charm of such | 
things as ‘ The Good-Humoured Ladies,’ ‘ La Boutique 
Fantasque,’ ‘ Carnaval,’ ‘ Papillons,’ and ‘ The Three- 
Cornered Hat.’ But as to its ‘future’ I may well | 
say that it is passed. Personally, | should have 
preferred to have seen an illustration of Dukas’ 

‘L’Apprenti Sorcier,’ or a new ballet composed by an 
Englishman. 


Others sound as if they were | 


‘ PETROUCHKA’ 

Nothing better conveys the special methods of the | 
Russian Ballet than the quaint piece ‘ Petrouchka.’ 
It was added to the list at the end of the month. 
Here again we have the dolls who come to life, 
but not as in ‘La_ Boutique Fantasque’ to) 


illustrate someone’s music, but 


Idzikovsky, and the veteran] of the Ballerina, 
complexion ; 


|from this leavening. 


illustrated. 
justifies his 


to be 
M. Stravinsky’s music to ‘ Petrouchka’ 


In these Mlle. Sokolova| existence more than anything else he has done, with 
the exception of ‘L’Oiseau de Feu.’ 


His illustration 
wooden of movement, hectic in 
of Petrouchka himself, an aristocratic 
person only distantly related to Punch; and the 
Blackamoor, haughty of mien, and, with his green 
coat and flaunting feather, decidedly a person of 
are strikingly ingenious conceptions. 
| Their music fits them exactly. But M. Stravinsky 
|is singularly happy in describing the rest of 
the scene—the bustling Russian Fair, the rival 
organs and dancers, the ever-present concertina, 
which wheezes out its major 9ths at every fair from 
China to Peru, and all the rest. Musically, the piece 
is convincing in every bar, and one can only regret 


|that the composer has not stopped at this point. 
| With the help of Mile. Lopokova, M. Woizikovsky as 


Petrouchka, and M. Zvery as the Moor, the number 
astonished the audience. The composer appeared at 
the close. At the end of the month the allegorical 
‘The Midnight Sun’ was added, and ‘Le Sacre du 
Printemps,’ with new choregraphy and _ increased 
process, was announced. 


Choral Wotes and Wews 


3y W. MCNAUGHT 


CHORAL CONCERTS 


In 1909 a great Handel-Mendelssohn Festival was 
held at the Crystal Palace. On June 4 this year 
there was a little one—to the extent of a long 
afternoon’s programme with two thousand five 
hundred voices of the Handel Festival Choir singing 
under Sir Frederic Cowen’s direction. The Handel 
was ‘Round about the starry Throne,’ and the 
Mendelssohn was the ‘Hymn of Praise.’ There was 
also ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens,’ which had a huge effect 
with this choir—not a diffuse, unmanageable body, 
but a well-knit unity—and the orchestra of hundreds 
led by the L.S.O. It was in this ‘solemn musick’ 
that the quality and training of the choir, and the 
sum of experience contained in its ranks, were best 
shown. Passengers in a choir are the people who 
give the execution a woolly effect by their lack of 


initiative, and who often reduce the effects of 
expression by singing at a uniform messo-/forte. 
Their presence is, as a rule, easily detected 


whenever choralists aggregate to four figures. The 


| Handel Festival Choir seemed to be singularly free 


An attack was an attack by 
j all, an effect of expression was done by all, and 
the tone had body as well as volume. The choir 
also joined Dame Clara Butt in German’s ‘ Have you 
news of my boy Jack?’ (the composer conducting 
and in ‘Land of Hope and Glory.’ The other solo 
singers were Miss Rosina Buckman—a great 
success—Miss Laura Evans-Williams, Mr. Maurice 
dOisly, and Mr. Kennerley Rumford, and the 
organist was the choir’s chorus-master, Mr. Walter W. 


| Hedgcock. 


BEDFORD.—May 25 was a busy and important day for 
the Musical Society. ‘The Dream of Gerontius’ was 
| rehearsed in the morning, and performed in the afternoon 
and in the evening. Dr. H. A. Harding conc tucted an 
| interpretation that was distinguished for its expressiveness 
and fine tone. The choral music had been well studied, 
and with a professional orchestra to help there were no 
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executive shortcomings. The solo parts were sung by/|’Cellist and violinist (geod players) for weekly string 
Miss Dilys Jones, Mr. John Adams, and Captain Herbert quartet and quintet practice. Birmingham. Interested in tov 
Heyner. Mr. A. F. Parris was at the organ. classical and modern chamber music.—‘ VIOLA,’ c/o les 
BENFIELDSIDE CHORAL SocitgeTY.—This Society held Musical Times. Fo 
its fourth concert at Olympia, Blackhill, under the | Gentleman pianist wishes to meet with capable violinist Ca 
conductorship of Dr. E. J. Sloane. The event was a great with view to the mutual practice of advanced chamber ele 
success both musically and financially. The choir sang music. Would collaborate in trio (p., v., and ’cello).— M 
compositions by Elgar, Wagner, Macfarren, Dudley Buck, R. PuGH, 25, Abergile Road, Liverpool, E. 
R. P. Stewart, John E. W est, R. G. Thompson, | A new orchestra (amateur) beginning work in September 
and a part-song, *Resurgam,’ by the conductor. The invites applications for all instruments, ladies and 
choir was assisted by Mr. John Dunn (violin), Mr. John | gentlemen. Must be advanced performers in classical 
Clinto (tenor), Miss May Worthington (soprano), Mr. | music. Rehearsals Wednesdays, 7.30 p.m., at the 
Edwyn B. Unwyn (bass-baritone), Mr. Herbert Leeming,| Training College, Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
and Mr. J. E. Palliser (accompanist). London, W.C. For particulars apply Musical Director, 
HAMILTON, CANADA,—The Centenary Choir of Hamilton | Amateur ’cellist (male) would be glad to join trio or quartet 
gave its annual concert on April 25, under the direction of | for practice and enjoyment of good music. Clapham or A 
Mr. W. H. Hewlett. _The programme was excellent. It} Balham districts. —G. F. Aston, 126, Taybridge Road, - 
included Stanford’s ‘Songs of the Fleet,’ with Mr. Frank | S.W. II. yi 
Oldfield as soloist, choruses by Moussorgsky and Rach- | —————————————— ee = > 
maninov, Mozart’s ‘Ave Verum’ (strings and organ), and | - . em N 
the first performance in Canada of two Psalms by Gustav | Church and Organ Music 1 
Holst. —_—— s¢ 
PaR AND District CHorAL Socirry.—At St. Blazey | BACH AND MARCEL DUPRE 
i” ] of e ; Jar | ° . ; 
I icturedrome, on April 26, before a large audience, the Par | M. Marcel Dupré, assistant-organist at Notre 
and District Choral Society (conductor, Mr. C. S. D Paris. h | yar com d hi kabl 
Edwards), assisted by a capable orchestra, brought its 1920-21 | ame, Faris, as this spring repeate Als remarkabie 
season to a close with a spirited performance of Elgar’s | feat of performing at a series of recitals the entire r 
‘Banner of St. George,’ followed by a miscellaneous | Organ worksof J.S. Bach. The recitals this year took T 
Part 2. | place at the Trocadéro (the Albert Hall of Paris), “ 
Sourn Lonpox.—At Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, | #24 our information is that the young organist both A 
on May 28, the South London Philharmonic Society gave a| SCored a great artistic success and actually came a 
creditable performance of ‘A Tale of Old Japan,’ under the | through the huge enterprise materially to the good, r 
direction of Mr. William H. Kerridge. The programme | so strong is the cult of Bach in France nowadays. e 
also included Elgar’s * Fly, singing bird ° and ‘The snow’| There were ten recitals, beginning on April 5, and q 
and Festa’s ‘ Down in a flow’ry vale. the programmes were as follows : } 
> > 2 Societv gav ira > ing . 7 ~ , 
; Hythe Choral Society gave an admirable rendering of Recital No. 1, ten Preludes and Fugues ; No. 2, e 
Stanford’s he Revenge’ on May 24, the programme also | he ‘Schiibler’ Chorale Prelud Snail 
containing part-songs by Elgar and Bantock. _ =a _— ee Se . 
<n ae pieces; No. 3, Pastorale, Chorale Variations ; t 
| No. 4, Fugues, Fantasias; No. 5, ‘The Little t 
aia — Orga 3 yk? No. . . lo. 7 
Chamber Music for Amateurs | Organ Book’; No. 6, six Sonatas; No. 7, the t 
: ; : | Eighteen Chorale Preludes ; No. 8, Seven Grand I 
Under this heading we insert, free of charge,! Preludes and Fugues; No. 9, the Catechism \ 
announcements by amateur chamber musicians who | Preludes ; No. 10, Passacaglia, five Toccatas f 
wish to get into touch with other players. Weshall| and Fugues 
be glad if those making use of the scheme will let us | aye : 
r - ee aad é Seonie bo 4 The critics praised without reserve. M. Laurent 
‘4 7) WwW, "4 vi) | se _ cane ° 
now when their announcements have borne fruit.| ceiier (Monde Musical) speaks of 
Failing such notice, advertisements will be inserted . ; . , : 
ite ee | the extraordinary art with which Dupré carried out 
three times. - “ae: , - 
: ; seis 7 ; ; . . this most awe-inspiring of programmes ; his unheard of 
Good accompanist (young lady), also vocalist and beginner| easefulness in execution, his prodigious technique, his { 


on violin, wishes to meet Mar wget gene tag mutual! clearness of articulation both of hand and foot, with 
practice. Kentish ; Town district. Practice-room at/ that minute, clean precision of which the average 
advertiser’s home.—‘ CeciLiA,’ c/o Musical Times. pianist has no idea. 

Lady pianist (L.R.A.M.) wishes to meet violinist a : : : 
“ae, were : shes to meet viol —_ nd | Dupré’s registration was altogether interesting, 
cellist for practice of trios.—L., 57, Oakfield Road, . : , : 
Clapton, E. 5 says this writer, and he mentions that 


* 

’Cellist wanted to complete chamber trio; must be accom- the use of old Mixtures, in honour in Bach’s day, 
plished. Large library of music, classics and moderns, the was frequent, and likewise old, dusty Cromornes 
latter including pieces by Scriabin, Glinka, and Borodin. possessing a quality admirably suited to setting out a 
Practice, advancement and mutual enjoyment. —EDWARD melody on a background of Bourdons. 

W. ORGAN, ‘ Milverton,’ Mayfield Road, Acocks Green, 
Birmingham. 

Pianist (gentleman) wishes to meet violinist and/or ‘cellist 
for regular practice. (Bradford, Yorkshire.) Classical 
music preferred, and would like to arrange with another 
pianist for pianoforte duets. — Write * ENTHUSIAST,’ 
c/o Musical Time 

Pianist-Violinist (lady) would like to meet with another 
pianist-violinist, near Liverpool, for mutual accompani- 
ment.—* LOVER OF Music,’ c/o A/usical Times. 

Experienced lady cornet-player wishes to join good 
orchestra. —* Riso.uto,’ c/o A/usical Times. 

Vacancies for all instruments in new amateur orchestra. | 
Must be experienced players for advanced music. 
Rehearsals every Friday, 7.30 p.m., at County School, 


Dupré made certain effects occasionally by trans- 
ferring to the pedals part of the manual work : 

the number of tone-colours simultaneously employed, or 

the distances between the superimposed parts not other- 

wise permitting, I suppose, of these combinations. 

It was all, we are told, ‘the ripe fruit of a great 
artist’s thought,’ and practical difficulties of execution 
were no stumbling-block to Dupré : 


Thus, with uncommon presence of mind and cool 
head, on perceiving in the course of performance that a 
pedal G was out of action in the chorale, ‘Whither 
shall I flee?’ he first without a break transposed the 
part an octave, and then, dissatisfied with the effect, 


Hilldrop Road, Camden Road, N. 7.—T. G. WiLLIAMs, 


at above address. 





adopted the device of replacing each G with as near a 
note as possible, fitting each time into the harmony. 
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During one piece the wind pressure weakened | Henry Jones, of the well-known South Kensington firm of 
towards the end, and M. Dupré repeated the whole, organ-builders (himself a Folkestone man), designed a most 
lest the hearers should go with a mistaken impression. remarkable instrument ; one without parallel in the kingdom, 
For, strange to say, the Trocadéro organ (which is a or, it may safely be said, on the Continent, and upon 


met : : . : which he gave recitals with such good effect that he not 
Cavaillé-Col instrument) is not provided with an only crammed the Church, and so made himself well-known 


electrical blower, and in fact is, according to the | ig visitors to the seaside resort as well as to residents, but 


Monde Musical, out of date in various ways : also swelled the funds of several admirable institutions and 
It is a national disgrace that the French government provided the money for the building of the church tower. 
should in no way keep up this fine instrument, which The instrument itself contained four manuals and nearly 


two thousand speaking pipes. Although the latter number 
does not seem large for an organ of the size which thé 
number of manuals would seem to indicate, yet the dis- 
crepancy was accounted for by the fact that the ‘solo 
organ’ was a ‘dummy’ as far as pipes were concerned, 


; working several orchestral effects instead—surely a unique 
Mr. Joseph Bonnet, back home after a strenuous | *Or*!DS es soigent hacer és = - 
‘ feature in a church organ! In appearance, as viewed from 


American cour of more than three hundred Organ | the nave, very few pipes were visible, and those few were 
recitals, has given five historical recitals at} coloured green. 

St. Eustache, Paris, as follows: No. 1, Primitives;| No one would have imagined that anything out of the 
No. 2, Bach; No. 3, Handel and Mozart ; No. 4,| ordinary was concealed within such an unpretentious case 
19th century romantics; No. 5, Modern French| and commonplace front ; but there was very much indeed 


is full of dust and urgently needs overhauling. 
Magnificent qualities prevail in spite of the dilapida- 
tion, but the manuals are too high, the pedal-board is 
old-fashioned, and it must have an electric blower. 





school. out of the ordinary, as the following list will show : 
is crite ; Forty-four knobs (at least eight dummies, to show a 
A GUILMANT MEMORIAL stranger organist the orchestral effects the organ 
Pupils and admirers of Alexandre Guilmant contained). The Pedal stops were divided, four 
1837- 19! 1), the French organist, have set up a being placed on the one side and one (Bourdon) on 
wih ° Py ° > } 
monument to his memory in the portico of the the other. 


— Reni we Bass-drum: Worked by the feet by means of a pedal. 
Trocadéro Hall, Paris. It takes the form of a tablet, Cymbals: Worked in the same way. (These two pedals 


with the head of the musician in a bronze medallion. | were placed together so that both might be played 
At the unveiling speeches were made by MM. Widor | simultaneously.) ; 
and Vincent d’Indy. The latter related some} Side-drum: Played by a heel-stud (electric). 
reminiscences of the dead organist. Attheendofan| Kettledrum: Played by foot, through a pedal like a lever 
organ fugue of Bach, Guilmant was heard to exclaim, swell-pedal ; also by a stud at the back of the organ- 
quivering with enthusiasm, ‘I wish to hear no| __ Stool (both electric). — 

other music in Paradise, should God grant me| Gong: By pedal (mechanical). 

entrance there!’ He was bitterly contemptuous ee One octave. Played from fourth (Solo) 
of the garnishings and travesties of some of) Triangle: Played from the same through two keys. 

the modern German editions, and was the first | Nightingale and Cuckoo: Played by two bird-calls 
to point out the faults of Peters’ editions, at that | placed in a groove at the sides of the Choir 
time chiefly used by French musicians. During manual. 

most of his career Guilmant was conservative, and} Hail: A most realistic effect. Produced by wind from 


was not at first won by Wagner. Then, when about | the bellows making peas in a box rattle against the 
fifty, he went to Bayreuth for ‘ Parsifal,’ and : sides thereof. 

. great was our astonishment to find him on his | This makes ten ‘ orchestral effects,’ five of which could be 
return in the grip of unusual sensations and filled | played together if necessary, though such a proceeding 
with the most exuberant admiration for the masterpiece | would be difficult. Moreover, by an arrangement of stops 
which had just been revealed to him. | the effect of the bagpipes could be so produced as to lead 


M. d’Indy represented Guilmant as the soul of | the hearer to believe that several players on these weird 
ae 7 . > ig tee a ; were passi Shure is tly necessary 
frankness and single-hearted simnlicity ‘ instruments were passingthe Church. It is hardly ary 
8 ed simplicity, and a mind |, add that the organ possessed a very effective Vox 


open to all that he considered pure and beautiful | Humana. 


in his art. He did not stop growing, but, when an| Ope of the most remarkable features of a very remarkable 
old man, applauded with ail his heart Debussy’s | piece of furniture was that it was not provided with 16-ft. 
‘Pelléas.’ M. d’Indy wound up thus : | flue- stops, though it had (on the Swell manual) a reed of 
that pitch! The reason of this was not very clear, 
especially as there were no swé-octave couplers, though 
Swell and Great octave couplers were in evidence. There 
was also a coupler connecting the fourth (or Solo) manual 
to the third. The Choir knobs were, curiously enough, 
| placed over those of the Swell. 


O musicians, my brothers, how much stronger and | 
more powerfully armed for the march to progress would — | 
not our French art be if, without troubling over 
factitious theories, passing fashions, and little mutual | 
idmiration clubs, we were to follow the example ofthe | 
lamented master; if we consented to march hand in - . . = 
hand, united in the same spirit of enthusiasm, towards | Besides all these mechanical and electrical contrivances, 

| there were electric signals to the blower, to the clergy 


the sole goal of a true artist’s aim, towards the sane, | d } , he lat i ooal 
pure manifestation of Eternal Beauty! | vestry, and to the choir vestry—the two latter with reply 


| indicators. And it may be of interest to say that the kettle- 
: PATO om | and bass-drums (the former slung sidew: ays over the latter) 
SOME NOTABLE ENGLISH ORGANS | were easily accessible by remov ing a portion of a cupboard 
By J. H. M. Jay jon the pegs of which some of the choir surplices were 
In the belief that a short account of a few of the more| hung. The bells were suspended close beside these two 
noteworthy organs—Church and otherwise—in this country | instruments, the side-drum and cymbals being placed on 
may be of interest to readers of this journal, the writer has|a level with the front pipes. All these instruments were 
jotted down particulars of some which have come under his | overhauled and tuned periodically ; the motive power, 
notice, endeavouring to make his descriptions as free from | controlled electrically, was provided by eight batteries 
technical language as possible. situated on a level with the aforesaid pipes. 
To go back to the times when the Rev. Edward Husband Whether the organ is still extant is a matter of conjec- 
was incumbent of St. Michael’s Church, Folkestone : This | ture so far as the writer is concerned, he not having visited 
genius—for such he undoubtedly was—with the aid of | Folkestone for a considerable time. The Rev. Edward 
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Iiusband composed some notable music for it, including a] Octaves No. 2’—isalso found. 
“Storm.” And during the singing of the | there are not so many mechanical advantages as in the 


very realistic 
psalms and hymns in the Sunday services novel and 
startling effects would be produced from the recesses of 
the instrument, to the astonishment of those who did not 
know its powers. 

Coming nearer the Metropolis, we find the grand Willis 
organ at the Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill. This instru- 
ment is the second built for the pleasure resort by the same 
great artist, the first being burnt (with the Palace) just 
after its erection. It is said that the wood pipes were 
voiced by Willis himself, and that he declared that if he 
were to build another organ it would be to the same 
specification. In this connection, it is generally acknow- 
ledged by experts to be the finest of his works, and one 
of the best in the world, though by no means the largest. 

Willis was fortunate in having in the Alexandra Palace— 
or, rather, its main hall, in which the organ stands—an 
Ile was therefore enabled to 
formulate an almost ideal specification, free from those 
somewhat strange variations from the normal which are 
inevitable when plans for an instrument have to be drawn 
up to suit the peculiar shape of a building. 

The Alexandra Palace instrument stands at the upper end 
of the concert (main) hall, above the orchestra. When it is 
understood that this hall can accommodate twelve thousand 
people, it will be seen that a powerful organ is required. 
And powerful it certainly is, though, strange to say, the 
pipes are of quite moderate scale. The balance of tone is 
pertect ; the reeds are very fine, the Solo trumpet being on 
25-in. wind, and speaking well into the hall between the 
front pipes. The flutes are of great beauty, as are also the 
soft reeds, especially the Solo orchestral clarinet. 

Although not quite so large as its sister at the Royal Albert 
Hall, South Kensington, this organ is of the respectable 
size of 105 stops 189 speaking) and about 6,600 pipes, the 
largest of the latter—-the Pedal Double Diapason 32-ft. 
being placed in the front, and extending to 40-ft. in 


ideal building acoustically. 


metal 
length. 

Within the instrument there is plenty of room to move 
about, and passage-boards give access to every pipe for 
tuning. The swell-box stands at the back, almost on a 
level with the top of the highest pipes; curiously enough, 
string whatever—an idea said to 
‘strong’ points, in that he considered that 


it contains no 
be one of Willis’ 


stops 


the inclusion of certain stops in Swells would take the 
‘sharp edge’ off their tone, and so spoil their effect. This 
is a point on which there may well be different views. Most 


persons would give an adverse opinion. 

To come to the console, the knobs appear at first sight 
numerous than the contents of the organ would 
warrant. And on looking closer we find that some of them 
{about eleven in all) are ‘dummies.’ This phenomenon is 
found in more than one large Willis instrument, and as it is 
probably not intended to provide for spare slides, the solution 
seems to be that the knobs are inserted to‘ fill up’ or counter- 
balance the number of knobs on either side, so as to make 
them, as far as possible, equal. All the same, it would be 
better if they had been omitted, as their presence is 
deceptive, and gives the instrument when viewed closely an 
unfinished appearance. 

The stop movements are controlled by thirty-two 
pneumatic pistons (eight under each manual) for the 
manual knobs, and six composition pedals for the pedal 
stops—which, by the way, include four 32-ft. (two Double 
Diapasons, one of wood and one of metal, Sub-Bourdon, 
and Contra Bombard—the last-named one of the loudest 
registers in the instrument). The working the 
Solo stops are arranged to draw special combinations on 


more 


pistons 


this manual. For instance, Claribel and Orchestral 
Clarinet ; Claribel, Concert Flute, and Flute Octaviante ; 
Trumpet, &c. The two former are particularly lovely 


combinations. 

\nother peculiarity noticeable in this organ is the number 
of different actions employed. For the manuals, pneumatic 
lever is employed ; for the pedals, tubular pneumatic; for 
the pistons, vacuum exhaust, which is also applied to the 
and for the composition pedals 
The unusual arrangement of 
and ‘Pedale in | 


draw-stop movements ; 
tracker (or 
two couplers - 


* mechanical’). 
*Pedale in Octaves No, 1’ 


Taken as a whole, however, 


| Albert Hall instrument. 

The wind required to supply these different actions and 
the high-pressure stops is provided by a large installation 
placed in the vaults 45-ft. below. It consists of two 
steam engines of twelve and eight horse-power respectively, 
driving (by means of three-throw crankshafts) six feeders, 
each connected to two reservoirs, and weighted to some. 
thing like five tons. In addition to this, the eight horse- 
power (high-pressure bellows) engine works a vacuum 
bellows (placed within the organ). The organist is con- 
nected with the engine-room by electric telephone. The 
action wind-pressure is 30-in. The cost of the whole organ 
is estimated at about £6,000, 

To speak of the organ at the Royal Albert Hall, 
South Kensington, seems rather like reviving ancient 
history, since most people have heard of it, and many 
doubtless seen it close at hand. However, as it is stil] 
reckoned a landmark, a few words upon it may not be out 
of place here. 

It was built in the year 1871, and contains 124 stops, 
of which about 108 are speaking stops—not counting 
the inevitable ‘dummies.’ The pipes are of 
scale, and contain a considerable amount of tin (75 per 
cent.) in their composition; in fact, there are sixteen 
tons of this valuable metal incorporated in the work 
The specification is somewhat unusual, noticeably in the 
lack of diapason work on the manuals; this is probably on 
account of the peculiar acoustic properties of the building. 

The instrument is rather lavishly ‘fitted up,’ the pistons 
affecting the manual stops being edged with silver. Of 
these pistons there are thirty-two (eight per manual), besides 
four each side in the key-frames. There are also eighteen 
combination and coupler pedals—a large number. Six 
of these act on the whole instrument, so as instantaneously 
to vary its effect. 

Its age can be seen from the fact that the manual keys 
(overhanging in modern instruments), from their position, 
require a considerable stretch in ‘thumbing.’ The Great 
to Pedal coupler, also, is effected by two pedals (one taking 
off and the other bringing on) instead of one doing the 
double duty, as is the practice to-day. 

The tone is very fine, despite the lack of diapasons. The 
numerous reed-stops, the flutes and strings, singly and in 
combination, are what one would expect from a knowledge 
of Willis’ voicing. The stops of the Choir organ, though 
all of metal, have that charm of tone which one associates 
with the best wood registers. A portion of this organ (the 


large 


Choir) is voiced to represent the Echo organ in large 
instruments. The effect is enchanting. 
Curiously enough, though larger than the Alexandra 


Palace specimen of Willis construction, the Albert Hall 
instrument requires less power to blow it. The wind is 
supplied from bellows placed outside the Hall (at the back, 
if the building can be said to have any such part), driven by 
two steam engines of eight and five horse-power respectively. 
There are, of course, many extra reservoirs installed (the 
Alexandra Palace organ contains about twenty-two such) for 
reducing or increasing the pressure to certain stops—which, 
in the case of heavy reeds, amounts to some 25-in.— 
but for all that the difference in the two instruments as 
regards blowing apparatus is noteworthy. 

From the church and concert-hall to the variety platform 
is rather a long leap. But it is perhaps only fair to include 
in this short account of notable organs that built for a * turn’ 
of an artist—and an artist he really is—who, as might be 
expected, has to travel from hall to hall, conveying the 
instrument with him, The organ in question was specially 
built by Messrs. Norman & Beard. In more ways than one 
was it ‘specially’ built, for it has to be taken to pieces at the 
conclusion of each engagement—that is to say, about once 
a week—and re-erected at the next place of performance, 
tuned, and generally made ready for use, in one day. 

Its appearance was deceptive, the effect being as if it 
were built into the stage. The gilt pipes came down on 
either side to the floor, leaving a considerable space in the 


| centre for the smaller work to be heard to great advantage. 


The stops on this four-manual organ numbered fifty-five, and 
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. | ° 
there were seven pistons to each manual—arranged two-| superseded by an instrument of 


three-two. The tone was very good, 
In many respects it is interesting to compare the work 


of these builders with that of Messrs. Willis & Sons, the} 


flute stops being often so similar in tone that one might be 
pardoned for imagining that they were the production of the 
This is notably the case in the instrument at 
All Souls’ Church, Harlesden. Here we find a little gem 
of an organ, which, though not entitled to be ranked 
with these claiming special notice, is yet worth considera- 
tion on account of its almost ideal specification for an organ 
of its size (33 stops) and for the general effect of its ensemble. 
The flutes (Choir—Claribel Flute, 8-ft. ; Flauto Traverso, 
4-ft. ; Great—Wald Flute, 8-ft. ; Harmonic Flute, 4-ft.) are 
quite remarkably characteristic of Willis, the second on the 
list being a singularly beautiful stop. The same may be 
said of the string stops, the Choir Gamba being a delightful 
specimen of its kind. The writer is of opinion, however, 
that the trumpet reeds do not come upto the Willis standard, 
Whilst admiring those of the Clarinet and Oboe class, yet 
the hearer is apt to be obsessed by the wonderful smoothness 
which the great master contrived in the production of tone 
from heavy-wind reeds. 

Another firm of organ-builders whose work is uncommonly 
like that of the great artist is that of Messrs. Harrison & 
Harrison. As makersof large organs their name is known all 
over the country, a good deal of their work being reconstruc- 
tions and enlargements. Notable examples are Carlisle, Ely, 
and Durham Cathedrals, the last-named a large four-manual, 


same firm. 


the extension system— 
another idea which does not commend itself to the writer, 
however ingenious and economical it may be. 

This extension system is used in the organ at All Saints’, 
Margaret Street. Not having heard this instrument, the 
writer can give no opinion upon its tone; but he well 
recollects its predecessor—said to be by Hill—a forty- 
seven stop four-manual, with five Pedal registers, one of 
32-ft. and four of 16-ft. As may well be guessed, the 
Pedal bass was heard more than any other portion; for in 
itself the instrument was by no means a powerful one, the 
Solo possessing only five stops, and its reeds being Clarinet 
and Vox Ilumana—hardly a deafening or even an imposing 
combination. 

It has been said (and there is, probably, much truth 
in the statement) that the ¢dea/ organ would have to be 
built by some three or four firms, all well-known names. 
Thus, Willis would voice the reeds, Hill or Walker the 
diapasons, yet another builder the strings, Xc. Be that as 


| it may, the excellences of one firm often hide its weak- 


and notable for possessing a Horn on the Great, and for | 


having the major portion of the Solo in a Swell box, 
including two trumpet reeds, Trombone and Tromba, the 
two Tubas (8-ft. and 4-ft.) being outside the box. 

To the writer’s mind (perhaps an old-fashioned view, as 
things go nowadays), a fault in many organs produced 
by this firm—a fault which, it is only fair to say, is not 
confined to these builders—is the borrowing of Pedal stops, 
not only from those on the manuals but also from each other. 
Thus, in their Willis rebuild at Carlisle Cathedral, we fin 
a fairly good pedal (if all the registers were genuine) of 
eleven stops (four reeds), But quite six of these are 
borrowed. 

Borrowing is all very well when carried to only a small 
extent ; indeed, it may be advisable for the provision of soft 
effects for accompaniment of equally quiet-toned manual 
But surely there is no real need for such wholrsale 
‘economy ’ as is indicated in the above list ; added to which 
there must be a loss of tonal power when the full pedal is 
employed, inasmuch as one pipe must do the work of two 
or more, 

\ very remarkable instrument, which some of the readers 
of this paper may recollect—and which, though made in 
Belgium, may be called ‘ English,’ since it was employed 
in a church in this country—was that standing until 


sto] Ss. 


comparatively recently in the Church of the Immaculate | 


Conception, Berkeley Square, London. It was built by 
the firm of Annessens, and stood on either side of the 
gallery over the main entrance, the console being situated 
midway between the two portions, so that the performer 
faced one and had his back to the other. Many peculiar 
features were to be found in it. The console 
was fitted with the ventil pedals so often found on 
Continental organs, and the three manuals were so 
disposed that the Choir (or Solo) was on top. The stop- 
knobs were of china, and arranged over the manual keys. 


nesses; and as long as the ‘out ensemble is good the 
majority of hearers will be satisfied, leaving criticism to 
experts. 

SOCIETY LECTURES 


MUSIC’ 


CHURCH MUSIC 
“THE FUTURE OF CHURCH 

A lecture was given at St. Martin-in-the-Fields, on 
Saturday, May 21, by Mr. C. H. Moody, C.B.E., organist 
of Ripon Cathedral. Mr. Moody, at the outset, said it was 
necessary to review the heritage of the past, and to consider 
especially the neglected music of the Elizabethan period, in 
order to arrive at a reasonable criticism of present-day 
Church music, as well as of that produced during the middle 
decades of the last century. Dealing at some length with 
the compositions of Redford, Tye, Robert Whyte, Byrd, 
Tallis, Bull, Orlando Gibbons, William Lawes, William 
Child, Henry Purcell, John Blow, Pelham Humfrey, 
Michael Wise. William Croft, and the two Wesleys, 
Mr. Moody said it was hard to realise how English Church 
music, with such an ancestry, could have descended te the 
banalities of Stainer, Barnby, and Dykes. It was even 
more difficult to understand the retention of such music in 
some of our Cathedrals and Churches. He did not suggest 
that the Victorian composers he had named were the worst 
offenders, but their style had been copied by weaker men, 
and services and anthems that were in almost every sense 
unworthy of performance had been widely adopted, to the 
exclusion of magnificent music that was all too rarely heard. 
He refuted the idea that the old Church music was tuneless, 
and quoted numerous examples in support of his contention. 
His sympathies in secular music were largely modern, but 
he differed from those who said that if Church music was 
to live it necessarily must proceed on parallel lines with 
secular development. A group of modern composers, 
Stanford, Alan Gray, Walford Davies, Charles Macpherson, 


| Vaughan Williams, Martin Shaw, and Gustav Holst among 


| 


itself | 


The Pedal contained no 32-ft. flue stops, but a reed (Tuba) | 


of that length, with two sister registers of 16-ft. and 8-ft. 


respectively, the first and third presumably borrowed from | 


the second. On the Great were to be found four reeds, 
bombardon, trumpet, clarion, and clarinet, the Great, 
strange though it seems, being the usual place on many 
foreign-built organs for the last-named register. On the Swell 
were two piccolo stops, one of the ordinary 2-ft. pitch, the 
other of 1-ft., although the advantage of this arrangement 
is hard to discover. The Choir-Solo contained Tromba as 
its reed, and a Fifteenth. 

The general effect of the organ was, however, undeniably 
good ; and the same might be said of its softer effects, 
though how it would have sounded in the 


an inexperienced performer may be imagined. 


them, had shown us that Church music could be modern 
and at the same time retain its religious tone. Few, how- 
ever, had realised the special genius of the Anglican service, 
which cried aloud for a return to the profound musical feeling 
which animated the old Church composers. We saw 
cleverness on every hand, but it was only here and there— 
notably in Holst’s recently published Two Psalms, and in 
Vaughan Williams’ ‘Five Mystical Songs’—that the 
ecclesiastical spirit was allied with it. Our chief claim to 
distinction lay in the maintenance and cultivation of the 
priceless heritage of the past. A great and useful work 
might be done by efficient choirs in promoting recitals of 
the best anthems of all periods. He would welcome 
the abolition of all arrangements from foreign sources of 
Masses for the Choral Eucharist, and expressed his opinion 
that in this particular, some London churches were the chief 
offenders. He deprecated the selection of excerpts from the 
oratorios as anthems, but admitted that at certain seasons of 
the Church’s year this was almost unavoidable. Speaking 
of the people’s part in the Church service, Mr. Moocly said 
the greatest need was a healthier type of hymn-tune. The 


hands of | Reformation robbed us of our plainsong melodies, and the 
It is now | later Victorian period gave us a surfeit of sickly tunes like 
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those associated with ‘ For all the Saints,’ and ‘ Fight the | 


good fight.” Sometimes we found a noble hymn wedded to 
a vulgar tune. That was a shameful mesad//ance. 
ideal hymn-book had yet to be compiled, but the * English 


The | 


the necessary relief in an organ recital programme should be 
sometimes provided by the singing by the audience of a 
couple of hymns, followed by organ solos based on the tunes, 


| He was of opinion that this type of organ piece was 


Hymnal’ came very near it, and a notable success had been | 


achieved in converting some of our most beautiful folk-song 
tunes. Comparing Barnby’s tune to ‘ For all the Saints’ 
with that composed by Vaughan Williams, Mr. Moody said 
that, to the latter composer, the Saints were indeed soldiers, 
whose Captain was in very truth their ‘ Rock, their Fortress, 
and their Might.’ Barnby mistook them for us mortals, 
who * feebly struggle.’ The secret of the hold these wretched 
tunes had upon clergy and laity might be summed up in one 


word—association, an element which was a fearful stumbling- 
block to musical progress. We clung, rather selfishly he 
thought, to things that brought pleasure to our early 


youth, and only now and again paused to ask how far they 
were worthy of our riper experience. If that were admitted, 
it must be admitted also that our children were entitled to 
generous consideration in the shaping of their tastes. They 
ought to be encouraged in cultivating ideals of which they 


might not be ashamed on reaching maturity. A_ revolt 
against invertebrate Church music was certain to come, 
and future generations might keep away from Church in 


preference to assisting in the perpetuation of music that, in | 


addition to its unworthiness, was an insult to their intel- 
as easy to learn good tunes to-day 
If we could 


ligence. It was at least 
as it was to learn bad ones a generation ago. 
not learn good new ones, let us confine our choice to good 
old which was a magnificent collection. 


ones, of there 


Congregational rehearsals were taking place all over the | 


country, and it should be possible to remove the reproach 
that our Church music, as witnessed by the majority of the 
hymns sung in the churches, is an insult to the angels. 
Congregational singing of the right kind would be a 
tremendous impetus to religious observance, but the 
flagrant rubbish too frequently heard was calculated to 
drive musical people to despair. It was not always the 
organist who blame, and he (the lecturer) had 
never in the whole of his professional career had the goo:l 
fortune to choose the hymns. 
Cathedral many of the hymn-tunes were shockingly bad. 
Returning to the subject of services and anthems, Mr. 
Moody said that, the orchestra was desirable in 
oratorio performances, he was by no means sure that it was 
a desirable adjunct to the ordinary services of the Church. 
He had heard the Chorale Eucharist accompanied by a full 
orchestra, and had found it a disturbing element. Personally, 
he preferred the organ alone or with the addition perhaps of 
timpani. He would welcome also, where the choir was 
capable, a more frequent use of @ caffel/a music. 


was to 


while 


He regretted that at Ripon | ; 
| Cantabile and ‘ Piéce Héroique,’ the Scherzo from Widor’s 


calculated to stimulate public interest in organ music 
generally, because it was based on familiar themes, and 
as a rule its construction could be followed with 
Dr. Ley’s programme was a truly comprehensive scheme— 
so comprehensive, in fact, that owing to the flight of 
time a couple of the longer items had to be omitted. 
It included works by Bairstow, W. H. Harris, Harold Darke, 
Harvey Grace, Vaughan Williams, Basil Harwood, Stanford, 
and Parry. Dr. Ley played finely. We are glad to welcome 
recitalists from across the Channel, with their vivid qualities 
and their fresh views of familiar works, but it is well to 
remember that in Dr. Ley and a few others we have organists 
who need fear comparison with none. 


ease, 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

The Special Service Choir is giving London a chance of 
hearing, under ideal conditions, some of the finest and least 
familiar of sacred choral works. On June 13 it sang 
Palestrina’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ Byrd’s ‘ If that a sinner’s sighs,’ 
Bach’s * Jesu, Priceless Treasure,’ and four modern Motets— 
one by Basil Harwood (written specially for the choir), one 
by Balfour Gardiner, one by Brahms, and an impressive new 
work by the Abbey organist, ‘The Supreme Sacrifice,’ in 
memory of the Unknown Warrior. An excellent feature 
was the apposite use of some organ solos played by Mr. 
Nicholson—Bach’s E flat Fugue, and his Prelude on 
‘Jesu, Priceless Treasure,’ which led up to the Motet on 
the Chorale. The congregational side was not overlooked, 
the large gathering joining in three fine old hymns, including 
*Disposer Supreme,’ to ‘ Hanover,’ which was preceded by 
Parry’s Prelude on the tune. 


On May 21 (too late for notice in our June issue), 
M. Marcel Dupré drew a great crowd to St. John’s, 


Hammersmith. He played four works by Bach (the 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, and three Choral 
Preludes), his own Prelude and Fugue in B, Franck’s 


fourth Symphony, and the Ad/egro and Finale from 
Vierne’s first Symphony, ending the recital with a masterly 


improvisation on a couple of themes sent up by 


| Mr. Stuart Archer—the opening phrase of the plainsong 


In addition | 


to its inherent attractiveness, it gave to singers a degree of | 


self-confidence that rarely was achieved in accompanied 
Choirmasters who were inexperienced in the older 
composition should remember that the 
do with accent or emphasis. To lay 
followed the bar-line would 


music. 
schools of polyphonic 
bar-line had little to 
a note because it 


Stress on 


hymn-tune, ‘Jesu, dulcis memoria,’ and a_toccata-like 
counter-subject. M. Dupré was at his best in the 
|more brilliant portions of the programme, the Widor 
and Vierne items being wonderfully played. We 
were less pleased with his performance of the 
Bach Fantasia, which was tediously slow, and _ the 
Franck Cantabile, which was spoilt by an overdose of 
|rubato and a want of balance between melody and 


frequently mean the accentuation of unimportant words. | 


would be glad if gramophone records 
It was not possible for 


In this connection he 
could be made of the best anthems. 
all choirs to hear these masterpieces sung by Cathedral 
choirs, and some Cathedral choirs might furnish examples of 
how not to sing them. But records made by a small choir 
of gifted singers and under expert direction would meet a 
real need, and would, he was sure, be generally welcomed. 


Concluding, Mr. Moody said that while he would be | 
sorry to see the Anglican chant abolished, he looked 
forward to the time when plainsong would find wider 


acceptance in the Churches. On antiquarian and devotional 
grounds there was much to be said for a revival, and he 
recommended the Briggs and Frere Psalter to any who 
contemplated the adoption of plainsong for the psalms. 


“THE HYMN-TUNE IN ORGAN MUSI¢ 


The fourth and last lecture was given by Dr. H. G. Ley 


on May 28, and took the form of a recital with a few 
introductory and analytical remarks. Dr. Ley, speaking of 
the growing store of modern British organ music founded on 


our native hymn-tunes, 


made the excellent suggestion that 


accompaniment. His registration was not happy at times, 
and we heard less than we should of the foundation work of 
this fine Lewis-Willis organ. But he showed its promptness 
of speech to great advantage, and altogether gave us a 
stimulating ninety minutes. li. G. 


The music-book for the Liverpool Church Choir 
Association Festival in October next is now in hand—none 
too soon, by the way. It will contain six choral items, 
two by Sir Ivor Atkins, who, as guest-conductor, will 
direct the great choir of men and boys in his Magnificat and 
Nunc PDimittis in A and anthem, ‘There is none that can 
resist Thy voice.’ The anthems include, ‘Save us, O Lord’ 
(Bairstow), ‘ Let us now praise famous men’ (Thorne), for 
men’s voices only, Elgar’s tuneful ‘Ave Verum,’ with 
Mendelssohn’s ‘O great is the depth,’ which is well-chosen 
as a noble finale that will exercise the capacities as well as 
enlarge the outlook of church singers, who too often are 
kept in a narrow groove. Since 1913, when the previous 
Festival was held, with Sir Hubert Parry as guest- 
conductor, several notable names have perforce disappeared 
from the list of active supporters, but it is satisfactory to 
find an accession of strength in the newly-elected members 
of the committee—notably in Dr. J. G. Adami, the broad 
minded scholar who wields such beneficent influence as 
vice-chancellor of Liverpool University. W. A. R. 
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\t the fifty-fourth Annual Festival of North Devon Mr. Geoffrey Shaw conducted a Hymn Festival at Bodmin 
Choral Union, at Ilfracombe, on June 18, four hundred and | Parish Church on May 24. Ten choirs attended under the 
ization of Lady Mary Trefusis, and among the 





fifty choristers assembled, representing seventeen church | organi 
choirs, chiefly from small villages. The surpliced | tunes used were the Old 104th, 1ooth, 44th, and 25th, 


procession numbered two hundred and sixty, the | * Wolvercote,’ ‘Rockingham,’ * Veni Creator,’ * Falkland,’ 
members coming from Barnstaple, St. Giles-in-the-Wood, | ‘ Hyfrydol,’ Darwall’s 148th, * University,’ and * Hanover,’ 
Combemartin, Lynton, Lynmouth, South Molton, Monk- | and variety was secured by the use of fauxbourdon, descant, 
leigh, Northam, Chulmleigh, Winkleigh, and Fremington. | unison, and harmony. M. B. 
Some of these choirs were augmented by unsurpliced singers, | 
and unsurpliced choirs came from Bratton Fleming, Lapford, | Between sixty and seventy members of the London 
Parracombe, and Iddesleigh. Mr. T. Roylands-Smith| society of Organists, with Mr. E. T. Cook (Southwark 
conducted, and Mr. A. W. S. Salter was at the organ. | Cathedral), their president, visited Rochester on June II. 
The service book was that designed for the Exeter Diocesan | They attended evensong at the Cathedral, when the choir 
Choral Union, whose Festival will be held on July 19. | sang E. T. Cook’s new service in G and Palestrina’s Motet, 
The most successful part of the musical service was the | *[ctj sunt viri sancti.? César Franck’s ‘Piéce Héroique’ is 
anthem, Tchaikovsky’s ‘Hymn to the Trinity,’ the broad | worthy a finer organ than Rochester possesses, but it was 
Finale for men’s voices being very effective. M. B. admirably played by Mr. C. Hylton Stewart. 

| 








Two recitals at Jesus College Chapel, Cambridge, on Dr. Ernest Bullock has commenced a summer season of 
June ; 2 and 14 presented mm unusual yen At the | weekly organ recitals at Exeter Cathedral with programmes 
first, three organists took pait—Messrs. E. T. Allen, | Presenting all styles of good organ music. 

A. E. L. Burr, and G. H. Thorne. Mr. J. D. Procter , 

played violin solos (Handel’s Sonata in A and Brewer's ORGAN RECITALS 

‘Auf Wiedersehen’), and there was a quartet of vocal — , ’ 
sists The eed music was by Bach, Byrde, Couperin, Mr. Henry Riding, St. Mary, Aldermanbury (three recitals) 
Dumont, Handel, and Louis Vierne. At the second recital ae ay Franch ; hy ewe Song, . Ls Paves : 
Dr. Naylor played a programme well off the beaten track— Rhapsody, Saint-Sacns ; Offertoire in A, Léfébure- IV ely. 

Fantasia and Fucve b John Ernest Bach, Corelli’s St. Mary Abchurch (four recitals)\—Minuet and Trio, 
Soe ee prchele on Tone t by Cabezon (1510.66), | /olstenkolme ; Nuptial March, de la Tombelle; March 
, seme An} hy > >| in F, Goss Custard; Adagio and Fugue, Camidge ; 


scarlatti’s Alle: and F in G minor, Passacailles by <4 . - J epee 
een adeut ond Shel tapes) aan Wagner’s ‘iteaeee Finale, Fau/tes ; Commemoration March, John £. West. 
‘ 703), anc : . d Mg ag es % ees 
March.’ The last-named must have sounded revolutionary | Dr. George P. Alle n, St. Peter ~ Mansfield (two recitals) 
after the old-world strains that preceded it : Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Sach; Fantasias on 
_ itis P , ‘Abide with me’ and ‘Christians, awake,’ A//en ; 


Scherzo, Sandiford Turner; March in E fiat, 
Léfebure- Weély. 
, at St. Stephens-in-Brannell, church choirs} Mr. John Pullein, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Glasgow—Fantasia 
from St. Austell, Fowey, Charlestown, Mevagissey,| in G major, Back ; Romance and Pastorale, Wolstenholme ; 
St. Gorran, Roche, St. Dennis, Par, St. Stephens, and Finale, Aossz, Fantasia in A, Boél/mann. 
Nanpean, formed a choir of over two hundred voices at the | Mr. Chastey Hector, Brighton Parish Church (two recitals) 
annual Choral Festival. The Canticles were sung to a —Sonata No. 6, Mendelssohn; Fantasia on ‘ Darwall’s 
setting by Wesley, and the anthem was ‘O give thanks,’ 148th,’ Darke ; Fuguein E flat, Bach ; Marche Religieuse, 
by E. A. Sydenham. Mr. Brennand Smith (St. Austell), Chauvet ; Fanfare, Lemmens. 
conducted, and the singing was creditable in tone and| Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—Prelude and 
accuracy, though more light and shade would have added to| Fugue in G, Bach; Capriccio, /re/and; *The Sea,’ 
its effect. M. B. | Arnold Smith ; Rhapsody No. 2, Howells ; Sonata No. 4, 
Mendelssohn ; Toccata, Stanford. 

F ‘ — “oe | Dr. Louis A. Hamand, Malvern Priory Church—Choral 
In connection with the Bromley District Organists and | Song and Fugue, Wesley; Canzona from Symphony 
Choirmasters' Association, a Hymn-Tune recital took place | No. 4, Tchaikovsky; ‘Air from County Derry,” arr. by 
at Bromley Parish Church on May 21. A long list of tunes | Hamand; Casillon, Vierne. 
of various types, from plainsong to florid examples of the| yy, pyerbert Weatherly, St. Stephen’s Walbrook—A 
19th century, was sung, interspersed with organ solos based | Lemare programme : Concert Fantasia in F ; Largo and 
on hymn melodies. The singing rang the changes on faux | Madrigal from ‘ Festival Suite’; Scherzo, Symphony 
bourdon, discant, boys and men, and _unison—a good No. 2; Finale, Symphony No. 1. 
example of the amount of variety obtainable by simple| yy, yy. Cyril Robinson, St. Mary’s, Haverfordwest— 


On June : 


means. Mr. F. Fertel was organist and director. Fugue ri B minor, Bach; Largo, ‘New World ’ 
Symphony; Solemn Melody, Walford Davies ; Scherzo, 
| Guztlmant. 


\ A —_ b ego the —— may ad een et | Mr. Frederick Fertel, Bromley Parish Church—Fantasia, 
held a We “ i ay 24 “a “2 —n = pe a 1 an om = | Bubeck ; ‘The Curfew,’ Horsman ; ‘ Alleluia,’ Dubois. 
ot St M te eons ong. im og Mi ‘Seah I iE ee ta | Mr. R. Buchanan Morton, House of Hope Congregational 
ales mapagienenconpage nae Brees na am | Church, St. Paul, Minn.—Sonata No, 2, Rheinberger ; 
followed by a reception in the Parish Hall. The officers of ~ Aree “ROC cal : sitll 
: . - Piéce Héroique, /ranck ; Improvisation-Caprice, /ongen ; 
the branch are Messrs. J. T. Corbin (chairman), W. G. | A “i age : : “ite 
: | Ronde Frangaise, Boé//mann ; Impromptu in A minor, 
Breach, R. E. Redman, R. A. Stott, and the Rev. A. H. M. Coleridve- Taylor 
Peat. The hon. secretary is Mr. Charles H. Lindow, 84 a , . , 
Se tR i. S.W. il aie will gladly Seswend om! Mr. W. Adams, St. Paul’s, Hammersmith—Sonata No. 2 
= a oe ee ee “* | (first movement), Akheinberger; Lied, Wolstenholme ; 
particulars. | Gavotte, Elgar; Scherzo, Mansfield. 
| Mr. Stanley E. Lucas, Trinity Presbyterian urch, Canon- 
| Mr. Stanley E. I Trinity Presby Church, € 
The organ at St. Mary’s-in-the-Wood Congregational| bury (two recitals)—Prelude and Fugue in B minor and 
Church, Morley, Yorks, has been rebuilt by Messrs. Abbott Fugue in E flat, Bach ; * Finlandia’; Festive March, 
& Smith, of Leeds, and is now a three-manual with twenty- Smart ; Storm Fantasia, Veukomm. 
nine stops, and a good supply of accessories. The opening | Mr. Ernest H. Smith, St. James’, New Brighton—Variations 
recital was given by Mr. H. Matthias Turton, of St. Aidan’s,| on ‘ Moscow,’ Smith ; March in E flat, Léfebure-Weély ; 
Leeds, whose programme included Stanford’s Sonata in F,| Chanson du Soir, Becker. 
Reger’s Introduction and ‘ Passacaglia,’ Debussy’s ‘Cortége,’| Mr. Henry Poole, St. John the Baptist, Burley—Concerto 
two movements from Piutti’s Sonata in G minor, and four in B flat, Handel; Imperial March, Z/gar; ‘ Fingal’s 
| Cave.’ 


pieces by Bonnet. | 
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Dr. H. G. Ley, Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford (two 
recitals)—Overture to ‘ Orlando,’ Handel; Prelude on 
* Khosymedre,’ Vaughan Williams ; Prelude and Fugue in 
C minor, Sach; Pastorale, Franck; Sonata No. 1, 
Vendelssohn ; Overture to ‘St. Cecilia’s Day,’ Handel ; | 
Sketch in A, Harwood; Prelude and Fugue in G major, 
Bach ; Fugue in A flat minor, Brahm Four Sketches, 


Fantasia in F minor, J/ozar?. 
W. G. Breach, St. John the Evangelist, Clapham Rise 
Grand Chceur Symphonique, J/ansfield; Prelude on 
* Abridge,’ Chariton Palmer ; Fantasia on a Welsh Hymn 
Pune, Jenkins. 





Mr. Claude A. Forster, St. John’s, Forfar—Sonata No. 3, 
Vendelssohn ; Concert Rondo, odin March in A, 
C/a@ussmann, 

Miss Lilian M. Coombes, St. Lawrence Jewry—Toccata 
in C, Back ; Capriccio, /redand ; Fantasia on ‘ Darwall’s 


148th,’ Darke. (Violin, Miss Annie Coombes ; Sonata, 
Veracint. ) 

Mr. Paul Rochard, 
Capriccio, Fumagall: ; 
Piece, Hi ‘lins. 

Mr. Leitch Owen, Edge Hill Parish Church—Fantasia in 
A minor, Zemmens ; * Cloche du Soir,’ Chauvet ; Prelude 
and Fugue in C minor, Bach, 

Mr. Herbert E. Knott, St. Anne’s, Park Hill, Moseley— 
Recessional, /an Gray ; Barcarolle, 7chatkousky ; March 

A, Gri £. 

Dr. Thomas Keighley, St. Ann’s, Manchester—Toccata 
in A and Intermezzo in D, Reger; Four Versets on 
“Ave Maris Stella,’ Dupré ; Fugue in D, Back. 

Dr. R. Walker Robson, Christ Church, Crouch End— 
Toccata and Fugue in C, Bach; ‘La Nuit,’ Aarg-Zlert ; 
Overture in C, Fricker ; Choral and Fugue, Guz/mant ; 
Prelude, Fugue, and Variation, frazcé; Carillon, 
Vierne ; Fugue, Reubke 


Kendal Parish Church (two recitals)— 
Evening Song, Aazrstow ; Concert 


Matthias, Richmond (four recitals) 


Mr. Ambrose Porter, St. 
—Fantasia in A minor, Lemmens; Postlude on the 
Old 25th Psalm Tune, Harwood; Prelude’ on 


*Rhosymedre, Vaughan Williams ; * Epinikion,’ Rootham ; 

Prelude and Fugue inC minor, Hea/ey IVillan ; Pastorale, 

‘achelbel; Finale in B flat, Franck; Sonata No. 12, 
Rheinberger ; Heroic Suite, Alec Rowley. 

Mr. F. C. J. Swanton, St. Mary’s, Nenagh—Overture to 
*The Messiah’; Chorale Preludes by Sach, Stanford, 

Parry; Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Sach ; 

Swanton, 








Mr. H. Vincent Batts, St. Mary Magdalen, St. Leonards- 
m-Sea—A Song of Triumph, /ohn £. West; * The 
Curfew,’ Horsman; Adagio and Scherzo, Guzlmant; 


Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, Sach ; * Finlandia.’ 





Mr. G. D. Cunningham, St. Alban’s, Holborn—Toccata 
and Fugue, /’rry; Three Choral Preludes, Sach ; 
Allegro Vivace (Symphony No. 6), /Vidor; Prelude, 
Fugue, and Variation, ran Imperial March, £/gar ; 
Introduction and Fugue, Rezz/ 

APPOINTMENT 


Mr. Patrick A. Black, organist and choirmaster, Dumbarton 
Parish Church. 


Mr. Sidney Louis Coveney, organist and _ choirmaster, 
St. Margaret’s, Stoke. 

Mr. A. Martin Hawkins, organist and _ choirmaster, 
St. Leonard’s, Heston, Middlesex. 

Mr. Frank V. Mataraly, organist and choirmaster, 
St. Mary’s, Cuddington, Worcester Park. 

Mr. W. A. Montgomery, organist and choirmaster, 
All Saints’ Cathedral, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
\ Bach Festival was held at Lehigh University on 

Mav 27 and 28 by the Bach Choir, of Bethlehem, U.S.A., 


The first day’s programme included the 


ter Dr. Wolk 
of Sheba,’ the Ascension Oratorio, the 


antata, ‘ The Sages 


Motet, ‘Come, Jes come,’ the cantata, ‘Praise thou, 
Jerusalem, the Lord,’ and two instrumental Suites. The 
econ! day was devoted to the Mass in B minor, which has 

w been given fourteen times by Dr. Wolle and his Bach 
( r since their first performance in America in 1900, 


| Letters to the Editor 


MODERN MUSIC 

Str,—Surely the voice of Mr. C. a Becket Williams js 
| the same voice that has been heard throughout the ages, 
condemning contemporary music insincere, ignoble, 
ioyless, decadent, cynical, and superficial; the same voice 
condemned Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner, and most of 
| the great masters, in their own day. Are we not getting a 
little weary of its doleful tones? We ought to know by now 
that all great composers—indeed, all great artists—are to 
some extent innovators, Art would not keep alive if they 
were not; and it is therefore the duty of a critic to try and 
get into sympathy with contemporary artists and to inquire, 
sincerely and without prejudice, what are their aims, 
I cannot believe that Mr. & Becket Williams has really 
done this. ; 

Mr. 4 Becket Williams summarizes his statements thus: 
| “Modern music is from the head—not from the heart.’ 
I venture to suggest that modern music is from the head 
| and from the heart ; just as ancient music was, and as all 
| good music must needs be, since musical composition 
| depends on a proper blending of technique with inspiration, 
| It is to be understood that I am _ speaking, like 
| Mr. & Becket Williams, ‘in a general way.’ Naturally 
there are many failures in modern music, as there were in 
other periods; but these do not justify a genera! 
condemnation. My main contention is that too many 
critics are still using purely conventional standards and 
failing to judge contemporary music honestly on its own 
merits. —Yours, &c., Ropert S. ELKIN. 

8 X 10, Beak Street, 

Regent Street, W. 1. 
June 1, 1921. 


as 


Str,—Mr. C. a Becket Williams’ letter in your June issue 
reminds me of an interesting evening I spent recently witha 
pianist of repute who played ‘ modern music’ till I became 
almost dazed with its complexity and bizarriere. 

I suggested, as a change, that we should have some 
Becthoven or Chopin. Imagine my astonishment on 
receiving a reply, as nearly as possible,-in these words: 
‘Chopin I never play, he is so effeminate; Beethoven has 
no attraction for me, he is so obvious, and his subjects lack 
virility. His sonatas appeal to me only as exercises’! Said 
I, at once, ‘If this is to be the result of a deep study of 
**modern music,” ’twere better left alone.’ I then asked, 
* Presuming I were your pupil and wished to study to become 
a modern composer, what kind of harmony or counterpoint 
would you prescribe?’ ‘Heaven alone knows!’ said my 
friend, “Harmony and systems are useless, and I must admit 
I should not know how to proceed.’ Surely this is chaos? 
I am by no means retrograde, and admire much that is 
modern, but I fully agree with your correspondent. Much, 
very much, ‘modern music’ is ‘fourth-rate, insignificant, 
and ephemeral.’ Indeed, I would go further: it is not 
music at all.—VYours, &c., R. j. 

21, Boundary Road, 

St. John’s Wood, N.W. 8, 


PITCHER. 


Sitr,—Has not Mr. Williams in his letter in the June 
number made a mistake when he uses the words ‘ modern 
music’ for the subject of his somewhat sweeping criticism ? 
Surely ‘ ultra-modern’ or * futurist’ is what he means. 

Practically every composer living, young or old, must be 
modern in the real sense of the word—that is, he naturally 
has different ideas, and is taking music a step further than 
the men who have gone before. Because we see a futurist 
picture, do we immediately come to the conclusion that it 
is representative of all modern art. 

To my thinking the matter cannot be put in a nut-shell. 
There are men in every generation who write music from the 
heart as well as from the head.— Yours, Xc., 

Selly Park, Doris 

Birmingham. 
June 4, 1921, 


BROOKES. 
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‘THE MESSIAH’ | ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Six, —May I correct a statement made in an account of A students’ chamber concert was given at the Duke’s Hall 
the Jubilee ‘of the Albert Hall (A/usical 7imes, June 1)?| on Thursday afternoon, May 26, when the programme was 
Neither the late Prof. Prout nor Dr. Mann discovered the both varied and interesting. Amongst the outstanding items 
missing parts of ‘The Messiah.’ It was my good fortune {may be mentioned a composition of considerable promise 
across them inyself about six months after my by Paul Beard—Theme and Variations for two violins (MS.) 
appointment at the Foundling. They were not found in a| beautifully played by the composer and Mr. Jean I ‘ougnet—the 
upboard behind the organ-loft, ‘but in another one, | performance of Beethoven’s Sonata in C sharp minor by Miss 
beneath the girls’ side of the children’s gallery, the existence | Betty Humby and that of Chopin’ s Ballad in G minor by 
of which had up to that time been unknown. | Miss Rene Cook, and the singing of two songs of Sibelius by 
I showed them first to my friend, Dr. Mann, and later to | Miss Hilda Neale. The other itemsincluded movements from 
Prof. Prout, who, needless to say, were both delighted at String Quartets by Dvorak and Elgar, the Variations from 
their recovery. I enclose a note of the first performance of | Tchaikovsky’s Pianoforte Trio, songs by Bizet, Dvorak, 
‘The Messiah’ with the old parts, given at Finchley under | Tchaikovsky, and Roger Quilter, and a scene from 
my direction by the Woodside Park Musical Society during | Shakespeare’s ‘ Julius Czesar.’ 
the season 1893-94.—Yours, X&c., H. DAVAN WETTON. The R.A.M. Club held its meeting for the present term 
Foundling Hospital, London, W.C.1. on Saturday evening, June 4, when a large gathering of 
June 19, 1921. professors, pupils, and friends filled the Duke’s Hall. The 
; guests were received by the president, Dr. Richards, and 
‘The correct | Mrs. Threlfall. There was an interesting programme of 
music which included a selection of unaccompanied sacred 
music by Russian composers, beautifully sung by the choir 
under Mr. Beauchamp, and Mr. Dale’s Phantasy for viola 
Sbarps and Flats | and pianoforte, played by Miss Dorothy Guieus and Miss 


I make bold to assert that the later works of Stravinsky | Hilda Dederich. The second part of the programme 


to come 


[A long letter from Mr. Charles Tree on 
Placing of the Voice’ is held over.—Ep., .I/. 7. 


stand for Bolshevism. . . . I am proud to say that I did| comprised a most charming dance—*The Water Lily’— 
not join in the clamorous applause . . . but maintained an | danced by Miss Gwendolyn Russell with accompaniment 
icy silence. . . . We had Stravinsky’s Symphony for wood | for strings, and a play in one Act, ‘The Bathroom Door,’ 


instruments. . . . What senseless, hideous noises ! . . Why | which was produced under the direction of Mr. Acton Bond. 
has the author dedicated it to Debussy? Why not dedicate | During the interval the president thanked all who had 
it to Dr. Crippen? . . . This time I am proud to say I did | assisted to make the evening such an artistic and social 
not maintain an icy silence. . . . I hissed. . —Henry | success. In referring to Mrs. Threlfall’s kindness in receiving 
Hecht, in a letter to J/usical News and Herald. the guests, he said the name of Threlfall would ever be 
I am convinced that . .. the music [of Stravinsky’s| remembered at the R.A.M., as the late Mr. Threlfall was 
Symphony for wind instruments], its substance and its| both chairman of the Committee of Management and also 
treatment, are the logical conclusion of certain features | of the Associated Board, and the organ which adorned their 
most characteristic of Debussy. . . . —Leigh Henry. concert hall was given by Mrs. Threlfall in his memory. 
Stravinsky’s Symphony for wind instruments, written in 
memory of Debussy . . . was greeted with cheers, hisses, 
and laughter. I had no idea Stravinsky disliked Debussy 
somuch as this. If my own memories of a friend were as 
painful as Stravinsky’s of Debussy seem to be, I would try 
to forget him. But perhaps it is not his heart, but only his 
art that is wrung. Something certainly seems to have gone} From the Musical Times of July, 1861 : 
wrong with him of late. His music used to be original : | : ‘ F . 
now it is aboriginal. —Zrnest Newman. | Sv. JamMEs’s HALL.—Mr. John Francis Barnett, the 
Very few vocal artists know what work is.—S7r Henry| nephew of the eminent composer, gave a vocal and 
Wood ~ | instrumental concert on June 25. Mr. Barnett’s perform- 
The singers of bygone days devoted years to study, but | 29Ces consisted of Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor, 
the present-day pupils want to do in three or four months | and an elegant composition of his own; added to which, he 
- . . ave H « j %e Cre 1 Sy , 
what should take three or four years to accomplish.— played the pianoforte part in Mozart’s Grand Symphony, 
ladame Albani, known as the ‘Jupiter’ Symphony on account of its colossal 
“T only wish indeed that the English would give up proportions, and the prodigious combination of learning and 
politics, for which they have no capacity whatever, and | '™4g!nation displayed in its structure. 
take to music, for which they are quite extraordinarily . . 
sited. 2 soot ey Rs ee eae Y| Tueoratn’s Roap.—A concert was given in the 
g ' ernard Shaw, ate National S May 28 . St. G ‘ 
Another flagrant instance of Beethoven depreciation, National Schoolroom on fay » by _ the St. George 
Teg . . the-Martyr Choral Union. The principal singers were 
which seems to be so rampant among a certain class of —~ — > 
Prey . Miss Palmer and Mr. Wilbye Cooper. There were several 
present-day music critics, has lately come under my notice. 3 “ eal 
Wittens chest acheven’s eaventh Symphony, ‘. other performers of more or less merit, and the choir sang 
critic ie [&e.] These ahha, aan eng running various choruses, most of which were far too difficult for 
down the Beethoven Violin Concerto next !—.4/gervon Ashton, its powers. Mr. Hewitt played several age solos upon a 
: harmonium, including the ‘Hallelujah’ chorus, clearly 
; proving that you may have too much of a good thing. 


Obituary Mr. T. Spearing conducted. 


We regret to record the following death : 

LLEWELLYN Rees, for seventeen years music supervisor | ™{%Q BE SOLD.—A first-class Barrel Organ, containing 
tt Toronto Public Schools. A native of Cardiff, he went to | double diapason, stopped ditto, open ditto, principal, 
Canada as a young man, to take up a post as music teacher | and fifteenth, suitable for a small place of worship ; and may 
at Port Perry High School, coming back to England later | at 4 small cost, be converted into a Finger Organ. It has 
for further musical studies. On his return to Canada, he | one barrel, containing 13 tunes. The tunes are set full, rich, 
held several appointments, but his principal work was as/ and powerful. Height, 10 feet. May be seen at the 
music supervisor. His death followed on a long illness, in| F)jowes Hall, Gornall, near Dudley; and to treat, apply to 
his fifty-eighth year. Dr. Vogt considered that the Toronto | Myr, Richard Bourne, opposite St. Thomas’ Church, Dudley. 
school-children’s singing equalled any he had heard in ‘ 
Europe. One of Mr. Rees’ most popular achievements was 
the organization and direction of an annual Children’s} Just published, anew BALLAD, which is already a great 
Festival on Easter Monday, at which over two thousand | favourite. Post free for 18 stamps. Every one szs¢ like it. 
children sing to a vast audience. Address, Mr. Boxall, Northgate Villa, Winchester. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC THE HEREFORD FESTIVAL 

Concerts have been numerous. There have been two} The programmes of the Hereford Festival (September 4 
informal, three chamber, and one choral and orchestral. | 6, 7, 8, and 9) contain a fine blend of old and new. In 
A valuable feature of these is the opportunity given to| the former department it is good to see a Bach cantata 
young composers to have their works performed before fellow- | (‘Come, Redeemer’) ; in the latter Elgar occupies a worthy 
students, the severest of critics. That the standard of chamber | place. In addition to ‘Gerontius,’ the ‘ Apostles’ will be 
concerts has been high may be attributed in part to | heard. This great work made a deep impression when 
the generosity 0 Mr. W. W. Cobbett, who has offered prizes | performed by the Alexandra Palace Choral Society recently 
to the value of £50 for the best performances at College | On all sides one hears the question, ‘Why is it = 
concerts of British works. At an orchestral rehearsal, | neglected?’ It is to be hoped that its inclusion in the 
Manuel de Falla’s ‘Nights in the Gardens of Spain’ and| Hereford scheme will be one more step towards helping a 
*Three-Cornered Hat’ were given with the composer at | masterpiece to its rightful place. Elgar’s Violoncello Concerto 
the pianoforte. | will be played by Miss Beatrice Harrison, who recently 

There were three hundred and fifteen entries for the free | gave an exquisite performance of the Certo oncunder the 
open scholarships, fourteen awards being made as follows: | composer’s direction at Queen’s Hall. Other modern works 
Scholarships tenable for three years; composition, C. E. | in the Hereford programmes are Vaughan Williams’ Fantasy 
Rubbra and E. W. Allam; pianoforte, M. E. Gilson and | for strings (ona Theme of Tallis), Holst’s ‘ Hymn of Jesus,’ 
C. I. Sweetland ; singing, M. A. Norton; organ, W. O. | Walford Davies’ ‘ Heaven’s Gate,’ Benjamin Dale’s * Before 
Minay; violin, A. M. Ford; violoncello, G. Wykeham- | the Paling of the Stars,’ Three Orchestral Pieces by Bainton, 
flute, B. McLay; bassoon, P. B. Draper and K. P. | and new works by W. H. Reed and A. Herbert Brewer. A 
Grieve. Tenable for one year: singing, D. Dutson; violin, | good half of the programme consists of native works, al! 
S. H. Mason; and Pauer Exhibition for Pianoforte,| modern. We wish Mr. Percy Hull every success in this 
D. M. Ansell, his first Festival. : ; 

The Opera Theatre, modelled on Bayreuth, built as a} 
memorial to Sir Hubert Parry, has been the scene of great 
activity, the first Act of ‘ Meistersinger,’ the third of | 
‘Figaro,’ and the second of ‘ Hansel and Gretel,’ having | 
been given as inaugural performances. The last-named, | 
complete, the first Act of ‘Madame Butterfly,’ and the} 
third Act of ‘Carmen’ are in rehearsal, and, amongst other | 
things, are affording an opportunity for youthful conductors | 
studying under Mr. Adrian C, Boult to become proficient in 


so 


George ; 





Music in the Provinces 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS) 


BIRMINGHAM 


The spring musical season practically closed with the 


their craft. 


There have been two Patron’s Fund Rehearsals this 
month, at which the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra has been | 


conducted by the composers and Mr. Adrian C, Boult. 


MILITARY BAND MUSIC 


In November last Colonel Somerville, Commandant of | 


the Royal Military School of Music, announced through the 
press a scheme whereby composers were invited to produce 
works for military band, with the promise that a selection of 
the best would be performed at Kneller Hall. The letter 
appeared in the A/usical Times for December, 1920, The 
offer covered original compositions for military band, 
original orchestral works arranged for military band, and 
arrangements of classical works. As a provision for future 
performances of the picked works it was arranged that a 
library of the scores would be formed at Kneller Hall, 
and a list of its contents forwarded to military band 
presidents and directors of civil wind bands, who for a 
small fee would be able to have any piece for a 
specified time. 

The response to this invitation seems to have been satis- 
factory and encouraging. The following works have been 
chosen for performance : 


June 15 Overture," The Wreckers'*® ... Ethel Smyth 
July 6 : ‘ am Scherzo ~ «. 4. A. Keyser 
July 6 ‘ . Dance Suite ... «. H.A. Keyser 


+ C. B. Rootham 
. R. 1G 

C. Harris 

P. Harrison 


.. ' Processional '* 
Hungarian Rhapsody 
* Egyptian Scenes ' 
Humoreske ' in B flat 
* Originally written for orchestra. 
The concerts begin at 3.30 p.m. At a special concert on 
September 29 all these works will be performed. 


August 3 
August 17 
September 7 
September 21 


THE GLASTONBURY FESTIVAL 

The Executive Committee of this Festival has decided 
that owing to difficulties of travel and general adverse 
conditions the Summer meetings shall be confined to a 
week’s performances at the end of August. The programmes 
will be devoted to short musical and spoken plays, and 
British chamber music. The following are among the 
works to be performed for the first time: ‘ All Fools’ day,’ 
by Josephine Baretti, with music by Clive Carey; ‘ The 
Fairy,’ by Laurence Housman, with music by Kathleen 
Davis ; ‘The Death of Columbine,’ an experimental dance- 


play by John W. Bostock and Rutland Boughton. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Director of the Festival School. 


| by Messrs. C. and F. Blye. 
| C minor, by Delius, with which the concert ended, has been 
| performed here on several occasions. Prof. 


twenty-first annual orchestral and vocal concert, provided by 
the students of the Midland Institute School of Music. 
The event took place at the Town Hall on June I, under 
the direction of the principal, Prof. Granville Bantock. 
| The student-compositions were an orchestral prelude, 
|*Gavroche,’ by Christopher Edmunds, an_ orchestral 
| poem, ‘Out of the Mist,’ by Lilian Elkington, three 
‘Gypsy pieces’ for pianoforte, by Wilfred South- 
worth, and a Nocturne for pianoforte, ‘The Ride 
of the Night clouds,’ by Lawrence Powell. Undoubted 
merit and a certain attempt at modernity were re- 
flected in these compositions, along with some instances 
}of real invention. Bach’s Concerto for flute, violin, 
and clavier, in D (‘ Brandenburg,’ No. 5), was effectively 
performed by Mr. J. H. Howell, Miss Marjorie Astbury, 
|and Mr. Lionel Field, and Brahms’ rarely heard Concerto 
in A minor, Op. 102, for violin and violoncello, was played 
The Pianoforte Concerto in 

















Bantock 
conducted in his own careful and forceful manner. The 


|} solo pianist in the Concerto was Mr. J. W. Dunn. Vocal 


contributions were made by Miss Gladys Jones and 
Mr. Charles Hill. 

Music during the summer months will be chiefly supplied 
by military bands, including our excellent Police Band, 
which Mr. Appleby Matthews has trained to great efficiency. 
The bands will play at our parks, but concerts at the Town 
Hall will not be resumed until the autumn season. 


BOURNEMOUTH 

From the closing down of the winter concert season at 
the end of April until its welcome resuscitation some five 
months later, is a period of comparative quietude in matters 
musical. After the many striking achievements of the past 
few months, it is only fair that Mr. Dan Godfrey and his 
band should be permitted a brief spell of rest. Few, if 
any, instrumental bodies are so continuously engaged as is 
the Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra, and if the forward 
policy of the Corporation is to be maintained, it is 
absolutely necessary that the musicians do not become 
jaded. When, therefore, at the weekly symphony concerts 
of the summer season programmes are presented of 
a less adventurous type than is customary at the winte: 
series, we readily acquiesce in their more restricted scope. 
The mere fact that good music is not entirely out of 
our reach during the summer months is something in 





Bournemouth’s favour, 
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As the time allotted to preliminary preparation for the 
summer symphony concerts is limited, it would not be just 
to criticise the performances from the usual standpoint. 
Thus the titles only are given of those works which have 
proved of most interest during the past month, viz. : 
Beethoven’s C minor and ‘Pastoral’ Symphonies, and 
Overture to * Coriolanus’; Haydn’s ‘Oxford’ Symphony ; 
Dvorik’s fourth Symphony, and Goetz’s Symphony in F. 
The soloists have included Mlle. Juliette Folville (the 
‘Emperor’ Concerto); Mr. Samuel Kutcher (Max Bruch’s 
G minor Violin Concerto); Mr. Harold Colambati (Piano- 
forte Concerto by Schumann); and Mr. Bertram Lewis, 
the exceptionally gifted leader of the Orchestra (first 
movement from Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto). 

To conclude this month’s report happily, it may be added 
that all who are interested in the welfare of Bournemouth 
are relieved to learn that a majority of the Councillors have 
voted for the maintenance of the Municipal Orchestra at its 
present strength. This of course means that the policy of 
musical progress is also to be sustained—which would have 
been impracticable had the short-sighted minority, who had 
hoped to reduce the Orchestra by deducting two or three 
instrumentalists, been able toturn the scale. We congratulate 
Mr. Godfrey on his fight for efficiency and the Corporation 
for its reaffirmation of confidence in the value of the 
Orchestra. 


BRISTOL 


The most important event of the Bristol musical season 
was delayed by prevalent industrial conditions till May 18, 
when two concerts by the London Symphony Orchestra, 
with Sir Henry Wood conducting, drew enthusiastic 
audiences to Colston Hall in the afternoon and evening. 
Moussorgsky, Mozart, Dukas, Tchaikovsky, Bach, Weber, 
Ethel Smyth, César Franck, Wagner, Strauss, Rachmaninov, 
Brahms, Percy Grainger, and Mendelssohn were the 
composers whose works were drawn upon for the two 
programmes, and every item was performed with the skill 
and care of detail always the high ambition of the L.S.O. 
In several cases the playing was a revelation to Bristol 
audiences. M. Leff Pouishnoff, the young player who 
seems destined to become a planet in the pianoforte 
firmament, showed the high intelligence of an artist in the 
Liszt and Rachmaninov Concertos, and his were the only 
encores Sir Henry would allow. 

For next season Messrs. Duck, Son, & Pinker have a most 
ambitious scheme of five subscription concerts afoot already in 
their own name. Not only world-famous artists, but leading 
orchestras of the day are in the programmes of the series. 
These, with the six Bristol Choral Society fixtures, which 
are of more than usual interest, will be an excellent basis for 
the coming musical season at Bristol. Meanwhile Bristol is 
dead, musically. 

The only other outstanding feature of the month was the 
visit of M. Marcel Dupré, the French virtuoso of the organ, 
and his recitals in the afternoon and evening of May 25 were 
crowded. All organ-lovers had been keenly anticipating his 
visit, and though his programmes were of the serious order, 
the great Colston Hall organ under his manipulation 
appeared to greater advantage than during any of the 
previous Municipal Concert recitals. The general opinion 
was that he was the greatest player who had been to 
Bristol. 

Bristol University Students’ Choir of about a hundred and 
twenty voices, under Mr. Arthur S. Warrell, gave a highly 
appreciated concert on May 28, at Colston Hall, in aid of 
the University funds, presenting a number of items of old 
and modern music very capably. 

On May 31 a meeting was addressed at the Folk House, 
College Green, by Mr. Rutland Boughton, of the Glaston- 
bury Festival School, having for its object the formation of 
a similar school for Bristol. The chairman, Mr. Norton 
Matthews, said support had been promised by a number of 
musical persons at Bristol. It was decided to take the 
preliminary steps to achieve the object desired. 

Bristol Madrigal Society held a well-attended special 
service at Bristol Cathedral on Thursday, June 2, when a 
series of pieces of sacred music by old-time English com- 
posers was sung by the choir, augmented by the Madrigal 





Society, with fine effect. Dr. Basil Harwood played organ 
solos. 

Among recent organ recitals have been two by Mr. C. W. 
Stear, on April 13, at Colston Hall, to large and appre- 
ciative audiences, with the Bristol Gleemen assisting. 
Mr. Purcell J. Mansfield, organist of Paisley Abbey, gave a 
recital on April 28 at St. Mary Redcliff, playing three 
romantic works of his own. The most notable recitals 
were by Mr. Alfred Hollins, whoagain drew crowded houses 
to Colston Hall on May 4, assisted by the Bristol Ladies’ 
Choir, and once more demonstrated his remarkable powers 
of interpretation and improvisation, It was practically a 
plébiscite programme, and a number of pieces selected 
by the audiences were included in it, viz., Weber’s 
‘Oberon’ Overture, Bach’s Fugue in G minor, and 
‘Finlandia.’ Long Ashton Parish Church organ—over- 
hauled, enlarged, and renovated at much cost—was 
re-opened on May 5, the twenty-first anniversary of the 
appointment of Mr. G. W. Osgood as organist. Recitals 
were given by Mr. Vernon Blount, of All Saints’, Lianelly. 


COVENTRY AND DISTRICT 


There has been little music-making indoors in Coventry 
and the neighbourhood during the past month. The 
Corporation concerts at Naul’s Mill Park have, however, 
attracted enormous gatherings, which have followed with 
interest some attractive programmes provided by the Guards 
and other military bands. The suggestion has been put 
forward in the local press that instead of the Corporation 
always relying on outside assistance for its Sunday concerts, 
the various local musical organizations should be engaged 
from time to time. It is pointed out by the writer that 
while it is to be admitted that many fine points of orchestral 
and choral works are lost in the open air, yet Coventry 
being without a public hall that can contain audiences of the 
size attracted to Naul’s Mill twice every Sunday, the only 
means by which the good work of local societies can be 
brought before the general public is at such assemblies as 
those of the summer Sundays in the park. The writer 
further goes on to demonstrate how great a social force in 
the life of the community is the increased development of 
facilities for the promotion of the best music, and he 
advocates a winter season of municipal concerts in the city. 

At Leamington, under the guidance of Mr. Lionel 
Wiggins, the Choral Society is preparing an ambitious 
programme for next season, At the recent annual meeting 
a membership of a hundred and thirty was reported, a total 
double that recorded last season. An operatic society has 
also just been formed in the town. Whereas only three 
male-voice choirs entered the Leamington and County 
Musical Festival last year, eleven entries have been registered 
this year. 

Kenilworth Choral Society, at its annual concert on 
Empire Day, included patriotic part-songs in its programmes 
and also produced Stanford’s ‘ Revenge’ and Dunhill’s 
‘Tubal Cain’ for the first time in the town, Mr. T. C. 
Hurley conducted, and Miss Vera Hathaway contributed 
violin solos. 


DUBLIN 

By a recent resolution of the Governors of the Royal Irish 
Academy of Music it was decided to establish Fellowships 
and Licentiateships somewhat on the lines of the Royal 
Academy of Music (London). This wise decision will go 
far to give prestige to the diplomas issued by the Irish 
institution. 

Dr. J. F. Larchet has been appointed Professor of Music 
at University College, Dublin, in succession to Dr. C. H. 
Kitson. 

On May 18 a very successful concert was given by the 
University of Dublin Choral Society, under the capable 
conductorship of Dr. George Hewson, organist of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. The chief items were Gade’s ‘Spring 
Message ’ and C, H. Lloyd’s ‘ Hero and Leander,’ in which 
Madame Borel and Mr. Wood sang their respective parts 
very satisfactorily. The orchestra played some items, 
especially Purcell’s Suite, in capital style. 

A interesting concert of chamber music was given at 
St. Ultan’s on June 9, when Mr. Arthur Darby, Mr. Joseph 
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Schofield, and Mrs. Duncan gave thorough satisfaction in a | 
well-selected programme. Miss Mary Maguire contributed 
several vocal selections. 


EDINBURGH 

The past month has been mainly occupied with the| 
Festival—of which an account can be read elsewhere—and 
an operatic venture foreshadowed last month. 

Mr. Hedmont has placed Edinburgh, and _ possibly 
(time will tell) Scotland, under a debt of gratitude to him 
for his untiring efforts to produce opera with local talent, | 
professional and amateur. As he said himself, at the close 
of the first performance, such productions provide the solution 
of the opera question in the provinces. We cannot too 
highly praise the performances of ‘ Il Trovatore,’ ‘ Pagliacci,’ 
and ‘Cavalleria Rusticana.’ There was no trace of 
amateurishness about any one of these, and the choruses 
were excellent, particularly the male choruses in ‘ Trovatore.’ 
Several singers were discovered by the venture, and we 
should not be surprised if operatic companies looking for 
talent may pick up some of these new-comers at no distant 
date. Among the sopranos, Miss Summers proved a 
finished vocalist, though perhaps lacking in dramatic power. 
Miss Elspeth Naysmith-Young, in ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ 
as ‘a born actress,’ and her 
singing was very effective. Two contraltos also worthy 
of mention are Miss Rhodda Graham and Miss Alice 
M’Lauchlan. The former should have found this sphere 
earlier, and seldom have we witnessed such enthusiasm 
after a performance. It was not a tribute to a local singer, 
but was evoked purely on account of her histrionic and 
vocal gifts. Among male singers Mr. Philip Malcolm (as 
Tonio in * Pagliacci’), Mr. W. Tawse, and Mr. Brodie (in 
various tenor 7 ) prove’ themselves to possess gifts far 
beyond the average for such work. None who heard the 
series doubts that Mr. Hedmont’s wonderful experience and | 
personality were responsible for the extraordinary success of | 
the week’s performances. Mr. de la Haye conducted the 
orchestra, composed of the usual theatre band plus some 
amateur instrumentalists. These latter rehearsed with the 
company throughout theseason. The playing in * Trovatore’ 
was excellent, and Mr. de la Haye secured wonderful 
phrasing and detail in the singing. We have devoted 
considerable to this event, because we believe | 
that local operatic performances, equal to and better than 
those of professional touring companies, are possible under 
proper management. We _ congratulate Mr. George 
Campbell, the first president, on his enterprise. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


was described by the Sco/sman 


sp ace 


LIVERPOOL 

M. Marcel Dupré drew an immense audience to his 
recital at St. George’s Hall on June 6, It was not 
expected that he would be able to exploit the inexhaustible 
resources of the famous organ after an hour or two’s 
rehearsal, but all the same he was on the best of terms with | 
its leading features, which he handled with ease and effect. | 
And in one instance, the Intermezzo from Louis Vierne’s | 
Organ Symphony, he discovered some absolutely new 
orchestral combinations of softer tone-colour which startled 
even old stagers. His Bach playing in the D major and 
Preludes and Fugues did not convince us of the 
superiority of the French manner as regards /enzfi, phrasing, 
and built-up climax. The Fugue subjects, especially on the 
pedals, often did not come out sufficiently into the open until 
near the end, when indeed there was nothing left unsaid. 
Sut nothing could have been more delightfully neat and 
accurate than his playing of the familiar masterpieces 
entirely from memory. Dupré was more effectively heard as 
an exponent of modern French organ music, and supreme 
mastery was shown in his improvisation on a theme set by 
the City Organist. In this direction Dupré notably specialises, 
and the harmonic freshness and ingenuity by which he 
ennobled a not too attractive theme was nothing short 
of marvellous in its mental concentration through stages 
of lyrical and contrapuntal development, which were 
completed in a steady fugal exposition and brilliant Coda 
that contained a playful reference to Bach’s D major Fugue. | 
It is hoped that Messrs. Rushworth, to whose enterprise we | 
owe this memorable visit of M. Dupré, will be able to| 
arrange another recital. | 


G minor 


| chairman, Mr. E. 


— 


The annual meeting of the proprietors of the Philharmonic 


| Society, on May 20, proved a harmonious function, and 


Colonel Wainwright, as chairman, was able to report the 
past season as one of financial as well as musical success, 
In speaking of the great musical interest of the past season 
(in which the visiting conductors included Pierné, Szulc. 
Ansermet, Sir Henry Wood, Landon Ronald, Goossens, 
Toye, and Hamilton Harty), reference was made to the 
notable first performance conducted by Sir Henry Wood of 
Rachmaninov’s ‘The Bells,’ which had been commended 
by visiting London critics. The suggestion was made that 
the work be repeated next season, but it is certain that the 
choral forces do not view the proposal with favour. A 
proprietor took the opportunity for making an almost 
tearful appeal to the committee to perform more music by 
the old masters, which he described as legitimate art, in 
distinction from the questionable art of the modern school. 
It is, however, generally felt that the Philharmonic 
committee well deserved the vote of thanks that was 
accorded for its work during last season. In its choice of 
music the balance had been fairly held between examples 
of the old and modern schools. 

The Liverpool centre of the British Music Society held 
its annual general meeting in the Rushworth Club-rooms or 
June 3, when the hon. secretary (Mr. John Brook) and the 
hon. treasurer (Mr. Willian Rushworth), presented reports 
showing the satisfactory progress of the Centre since its 
inauguration. Notable visitors had included Mr. Dar 
Godfrey, Dr. Arthur Somervell, Mr. John Ireland, and 
Mr. Rutland Boughton, and there had been a concert giver 
by the London Philharmonic String Quartet, and one 
devoted to the music of local composers. Regular 
orchestral practices had been held during the winter, in 
addition to weekly gramophone recitals of rarely-heard 
works. Encouraging features were the growth of the 
Reference Library, and the large increase in membership, 
which now numbers three hundred and fifty. The 
A. Behrend, outlining probable visitants 
during next season, referred to Prof. Walford Davies and 
Mr. Eugene Goossens, and said that at a garden-party in 
July Mr. Gustav Holst would be present, and would address 
the members on his work at Morley College. 

Mr. J. D. Jones, who lately resigned the post which he 
held for many years as hon. treasurer of the Welsh Choral 
Union, has received a spontaneous and unexpected token of 
regard in a presentation from the members of the famous 
choral body, with whose work and successes he has so long 
been associated. 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT 

The sixty-fourth season of Hallé concerts will commence 
on November 3, and run, with a three weeks’ Christmas 
and New Year interval, to March 30, 1922. The coming 
season will see a reversion to the old Thursday evening 
custom, but provision has been made for the Saturday 
public in the shape of four concerts of operatic recitals, 
one of which will consist of excerpts from * Boris Godounov,’ 
* Prince Igor,’ and ‘ A Life for the Czar.’ The full syllabus 
is not yet available, but the visits of Siloti (December 5), 
Thibaud (March y), and Michele Esposito (March 23), will 
be marked by Russian, French, and Italian programmes. 
The choral works embrace ‘Omar Khayyam’ (December |), 
“The Messiah,’ a Wagner evening, the B minor Mass 
(February 2), ‘Phoebus and Pan,’ along with *Th 
Golden Legend’ (March 2), and ‘The Apostles’ 
(March 30). In addition to soloists announced in the June 
issue, engagements have been entered into with Misses 
Phyllis Lett, Desirée Ellinger, Caroline Hatchard, Dilys 
Jones, Kirkby Lunn, and Elsie Cochrane, and Messrs. Frank 
Mullings, Horace Stevens, Murray Lambert, Archie Camden, 
and Lenghi Cellini. The casts for “The Apostles’ and 
the Bach-Sullivan evening are not vet available. 

Students’ concerts at the two Colleges of Music and a few 
mid-day recitals have provided the sole musical sustenance in 
recent weeks, apart from the celebrations of the quin- 
centenary of the ancient Collegiate Church, during the first 
week in June. At these celebrations the music each day was 


restricted to the period covered by the Church’s life, viz. , the 
15th century from works of John Taverner, Robert Fayrfax 
(1470), and John Dunstable (1453); the 16th by Tallis, 
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Thomas Causton, and Christopher Tye ; the 17th by Orlando 
Gibbons and Purcell; the 18th by Samuel Wesley’s 
‘Exultate Deo,’ besides Boyce, Arnold, and Travers; the | 
1oth century brought S. S. Wesley, Walmisley, and Stainer, | 
and the present day was represented by Parry, Stanford, 
Nicholson, and John Ireland. The student of Church 
music was thus afforded a fair survey of a considerable field. 
A drawback was the hours at which these services were 
held, which often made them inaccessible to music-lovers 
engaged in business. It is to be hoped that in the 
coming winter it may be possible to find occasion to repeat 
this fine sequence, making it a quincentenary festival of 
English Cathedral music. I am sure it would be widely 
appreciated. 


NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT 


As was to be expected, the annual meeting of the 
Nottingham Sacred Harmonic Society disclosed the fact 
considerable financial loss sustained 


that a very was 
during the past season. The number of competing 
musical events at Nottingham and the local industrial 


depression made this a foregone conclusion, but musically 
the Society had reason for congratulation, all the concerts— 
and especially ‘The Apostles ’—being artistically successful. 
Amongst the works to be given during the next season are 
German’s ‘ Merrie England,’ Hubert Bath’s ‘ Wedding of 
Shon Maclean,’ Parts I and of ‘The Creation,’ the 
‘Hymn of Praise,’ and Parry’s ‘ Judith.’ 

A delightful Matinée Musicale was given on June 8, in 
aid of the Leen-side Girls’ Club. The concert was 
promoted and arranged by Madame Lahey, who con- 
tributed songs in French, English, and Russian. Mrs. 
Hilda Perry was associated with Miss Emily Roseblade in 
the first and last movements of César Franck’s Sonata for 
violin and pianoforte. Miss Rose Fyleman, assisted by 
Miss Alice Hogg at the pianoforte, gave her translation of 
Heine’s ‘ The Pilgrimage to Kervaal,’ to which Mr. Bernard 
Johnson had specially composed the incidental music. All 
the artists gave their services, and the Club funds benefited 
by a substantial sum. 


> 


OXFORD 

The first concert of this term took place on May 5, in the 
Town Hall, the artists being Madame Guilhermina Suggia 
(violoncello) and Herr Adolf Mann (pianoforte). The 
programme was well selected, and was certainly of ample 
scope, ranging from Bach to Scriabin. Madame Suggia 
possesses a very fine instrument, upon which she seemed 
able to do almost anything. We have not space for details, 
but her cax/adile-playing was very beautiful. Herr Mann’s 
solos were well-chosen and most acceptable, and _ his 
accompaniments to Madame Suggia in excellent taste. 

On May 15 Mr. Harold Samuel gave a thoroughly 
excellent Bach concert in the Assembly Room of the Town 
Hall. His selections from ‘Das Wohltemperirte Klavier’ 
and the French Suite were played in a masterly as well as 
most artistic manner. We shall indeed look forward to 
having Mr. Samuel here again with his prodigious memory, 
not in the Assembly Room, but in the Town Hall itself. 

On May 27 Miss Nora Delmarr, a young soprano with a | 
powerful voice, made her first appearance before an Oxford 
audience. She sang songs in nearly every style, from | 
Purcell to Roger Quilter and Percival Garratt, and seemed | 
almost equally at home with them all. She had the good 
fortune to have Dr. Ernest Walker as her accompanist. 

On June 2, in the Town Hall, Mr. Benno Moiseiwitsch 
gave a capital pianoforte recital, which was thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

On Sunday afternoon, June came the concert of the | 
term in the Sheldonian, with choral works by Brahms, | 
Holst, and Vaughan Williams, and Beethoven’s ‘ Eroica,’ | 
as a programme. Brahms’ ‘ Song of Destiny’ came | 
first, conducted by Sir Hugh Allen. This was indeed a| 
delight to listen to, choir and orchestra vying with each | 
other in high artistic interpretation. The next item, 
Holst’s ‘Hymn of Jesus,’ was given only last year, and 
the impression of that performance was still fresh. This 
time the choir worked hard and well at the music, and as a 
rule, very successfully. In Vaughan Williams’ ‘To the| 


> 


#» 


12 





Unknown Region ’ the vocal writing gave but little trouble. 
The ‘ Eroica’ Symphony had not been heard here for some 
time, and its performance was awaited with keen interest. 


Mr. Maurice Besley conducted with great ability and 
intelligence, and was deservedly recalled amid great 
cheering. 


PORTSMOUTH AND DISTRICT 


Musical aspirations were amply realised at Portsmouth 
during the past season. The town has enjoyed a very wide 
range of high-class concerts, but except perhaps for the 
visit of Mr. J. A. Meale, of the Central Hall, Westminster, 
on April 11, there has been comparatively little in the way 
of organ music. The Town Hall organ is one of the finest 
in the south of England, and Mr. Meale, who was making 
his first appearance at Portsmouth, revealed to the full the 
many beautiful qualities of tone possessed by the instrument. 
The recital included Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D minor. 

The North End Choral Society is only just completing its 
second season, but the singers’ recent performance of *Tom 
Jones’ at the Town Hall would have done credit to many 
older organizations. There was no scenery, the Society 
relying on the artistic appeal of the music. Under the 
direction of Mr. Ernest C. Birch, choir ani orchestra rose 
to the occasion splendidly. 

The Quartet-Players, who are seeking to 
interest in chamber music locally, gave their second free 
concert at the Albert Hall on May 3. The members of the 
Quartet are Miss Edith Bunny (violin), Major R. Bullin, 
T.D. (viola), Mr. F. Cranmore (violoncello), and Mrs. G. B. 
Bullin (pianoforte). Vocal numbers were contributed by 
Mr. Arthur Kellet, solo tenor of St. Paul’s Cathedral. A 
very wise choice had been exercised in the selection of the 
pieces, and the concert was a creditable achievement. The 
explanatory remarks of Major Bullin enabled the audience 
appreciatively to follow the music, and in view of the 
interest awakened it is possible that the influence of this 
class of music-making may be more widely extended next 


stimulate 


season, 

Although the Borough of Portsmouth Philharmonic 
Society sustained a financial loss of £151 I4s. 2d. on last 
season’s working, thus reducing its credit balance to 
£216 18s, 2d., this must not be taken to indicate a falling 
off of public support. Probably the reverse is the case. 
At all the concerts last season the Town Hall was well filled 
by audiences that showed keen appreciation of the pro- 
grammes presented. The Society has now an honorary 


| membership of four hundred and fifty-six, of whom three 


hundred and thirty-eight subscribe for the season of five 
concerts, ninety-five to the choral concerts only, and twenty- 
three to the promenade concerts only. The Society is thus, 
as the thirty-fifth annual report states, ‘well supported by 
the musical people of the borough and district, and is 
apparently fulfilling the local demand for the best music that 
can be produced.’ The outlay in professional fees, and 
additional expenses due to the promenade concerts being 
given monthly instead of on three consecutive evenings, were 
causes of the loss on the past season. 

Without the support of its honorary members the Society 
could neither maintain the present standard of the concerts 
nor the position it has reached in the musical life of the 
borough. In future the concerts are to be known as 
‘orchestral concerts,’ and another five are to be arranged 
for the coming season, the works to be performed including 
Sir Charles Stanford’s ‘Songs of the Flect,’ Vaughan 
Williams’ ‘Sea Symphony,’ and ‘Israel in Egypt.’ 

The Society is losing the services of Mr. T. Archard, who 
for upwards of thirty years has filled the position of joint 
hon. secretary. Although Mr. Archard’s work was mainly 
connected with the chorus, he served the Society loyally and 
well over this long period, and his loss will be much felt by 
all who have been associated with him. Mr. Hugh 
Burry’s illness precluded him from officiating as hon. 
conductor, but the Society was fortunate in securing the 
services of Mr. Arthur Bliss as deputy conductor during the 
season. 

Two choral efforts in the immediate district call for more 
than passing mention. The Emsworth Musical Society’s 
interpretation of ‘Rebekah’ was a very commendable 
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performance, the work of choir and orchestra being very 
effective under the direction of Mr. Alfred Agate. The 
Fareham Choral and Orchestral Society gave ‘ Hiawatha’s 
Wedding-Feast’ at its second concert of the season at the 
Connaught Drill Hall, Fareham. Mr. J. H. Jackson, of 
Southsea, who has conducted the Society since its recent 
formation, worked hard to bring choir and orchestra to 
a state of perfection, and although there are still many little 
faults to be remedied, the performance on the whole gave 
much delight. Mr. F. Major, of Winchester, sang the 
solo part. 


Captain Eugene Spinney, at the unanimous request of the | 


Fareham Music Circle, has consented to act as hon. 
conductor of the choir and orchestra of the Circle next 
season, with Mr. Percy Bennett as his understudy. Capt. 
Spinney was the founder of the Fareham Philharmonic 
Society, which up to the outbreak of the war was an 
eminently successful musical institution of the town. The 
Music Circle came into being only about twelve months ago, 
and is really a child of the old Philharmonic. It has a 
balance in hand of £16 on last season’s working, and is 
going forward on more ambitious lines next season, the big 
work s:lected for performance being ‘ Judas Maccabzeus.’ 
Practices will start about the middle of September. 


SHEFFIELD 

Dr. R. R. Terry’s lecture on Tudor music, arranged by 
the local branch of the British Music Society, and given on 
May 23 in the Firth Hall of the University, aroused much 
interest and was greatly enjoyed. Sir Henry Hadow, in a 
harming speech such as he seems able to make on almost 
any subject at a moment’s notice, afforded the lecturer the 
happiest of introductions to his audience. Dr. Terry gave 
an interesting account of his work in preparing for modern 
ears the scores of fascinating creations of composers whose 
very names are unknown to musical people of to-day. 
He maintained that the Church music and the secular music 
of the Tudor period had a good deal in common, and was 
by no means so different in character as one recent writer, in 
particular, had made out. A Benedictus by William Typp, 
a Kyrie by Taverner (whose work was warmly commended 
by the lecturer), the Benedictus from the ‘ Missa sine Titulo’ 
by Tallis, and a charming Motet, ‘Sacerdotes Domini,’ from 
vol. ii, of William Byrd’s * Gradualia,’ were sung as illus- 
trations by a small choir conducted by Mr. G. E. Linfoot, 
and were enthusiastically received. These examples un- 
undoubtedly exhibited clearly the growth of the art of 

expression during the period covered. 
he Sheftield Education Committee’s policy of providing 
opportunities for elementary school children to learn to 
listen intelligently to good music is being continued. The 
a concert of suitably-chosen vocal and 
instrumental items arranged by that expert concert-giver, 
Miss Lily It was a pronounced success, and the 
two thousand children who attended greatly enjoyed the 


experience. 


} 
musical 


latest occasion was 


Foxon. 


\ series of chamber concerts has already been arranged 
y the University Musical Society for next winter. The 
Catterall, and Sheffield String (Quartets 
have been engaged, the Meredyll Pianoforte Quartet party 
will furnish a programme, and Miss Helen Guest will give a 
recital, extending the 
activities of the Society next season, so as to include some 
orchestral music. 


} 


Philharmonic, 


pianoforte There is an idea of 


On account of their increasing cost, and the inadequate 
publi been given to them, it has been 
decided to suspend the Sheffield ’romenade Concerts for a 
season. 

A branch of the English Folk-Dance Society has just 
been formed at Sheffield. 


support which has 


SOUTH WALES 


During Whitsun-week many singing festivals were held by 

the several religious denominations thronghout the district. 
The following were among the most important. 
\ successful choral festival was held at Llantrissant 
ch, at which fourteen choirs sang. The church 
, and the singing throughout was of a high order. 
tor was Mr. T. Ellis Lewis, of Radyr. 





a 


The Welsh Baptists of the Pontypridd district held their 
annual singing festival at Tabernacle, with Mr. J. Gabriel, 
| of Argoed, as conductor; and the Welsh Baptists of the 
| Treharris district held their annual festival at Brynhyfryd 
| Chapel, a special feature being the excellent singing of 
Gounod’s ‘ By the waters of Babylon.’ Mr. David Thomas 
conducted. The thirty-ninth annual singing festival pro. 
moted by the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists in the Pontypridd 
| district was held at the Town Hall, the conductor being 
Mr. J. T. Rees, of Aberystwyth. In the Upper Rhondda 
| district the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists held their annual 
festival at Gosen Chapel, Treorky, with a very large 
attendance. 

As was to be expected in the ‘ Land of Song’ during the 
present industrial unrest, very many ‘ free concerts’ have 
| been given in the different villages and towns with excellent 
results, Numerous concerts of a charitable nature have 
| also been given, mostly in aid of the communal kitchens, 
|The high standard of the singing has been greatly 
|appreciated. Some of our best male-voice parties, 
+ choirs, and orchestras gave their services con amore at these 
| concerts, and the events were of quite a high standard, all 
|the performers vying to make them successful. The 
following programme, given under the auspices of the 
| Tredegar District Council, may be regarded as typical. 
On May II, the celebrated Orpheus Male-Voice Choir, 
under the conductorship of Mr. I. D. Evans, at the Drill 


| 
} 
| 





Hall, sang, among other things, ‘Crossing the Plain,’ 
‘Tyrol,’ ‘Invictus,’ and ‘Destruction of Gaza,’ to a 
packed hall, hundreds failing to gain admission. The 


| Choir received a great ovation. 
A civic welcome of the utmost cordiality was extended to 
| the Glyndwr Male-Voice Party, on their return home to 
Mountain Ash, on May 26, after a tour of nineteen months 
through the United States and the Dominion of Canada. 
The singers had given five hundred and eighty-five concerts 
during their tour. On June 5 and June 12 they gave sacred 
concerts at the Sophia Gardens, Cardiff, in aid of the King 
Edward VII. Hospital, and they were also in evidence 
during the visit of H.R.H. The Prince of Wales to Cardiff 

(June 7-10). 
The Splott Male-Voice Choir, Cardiff, has forwarded to 
the Lord Mayor of Cardiff the sum of £30 as a donation to 
his Lordship’s Distress Fund. 


(Musical Wotes from Hbroad 


AMSTERDAM 

By the middle of May our winter concert season has 
practically reached its conclusion. I have this time only to 
make mention of the few straggling concerts which to all 
outward appearance, especially regarding their reception 
and attendance, did not succeed in disguising their 
belatedness. Of these must be mentioned a concert given 
on May 10 by the Christian Oratorio Society, which was 
conducted by M. Hubert Cuypers, acting as substitute for 
M. Schoonderbeek. The most notable feature was a 
performance of Verdi’s ‘Manzoni’ Requiem. It cannot be 
said that the singers’ interpretation of this difficult work 
was altogether creditable or effective, even after making due 
allowance for a few shortcomings occasioned by the choir 
not having had sufficient time to adjust itself to the 
deputizing conductor, whose reading seemed at times to 
differ from what the singers had got accustomed to at 
rehearsal. The solo quartet, comprising Mesdames Mia 
Peltenburg and Suze Luger, and Messrs. Jos. Holthaus and 
Max Kioos, acquitted itself in a thoroughly meritorious 
wiy. The palm, however, went to the two lady singers. 
The Requiem, which in ordinary circumstances is nearly 
always performed alone here with us, was preceded by an 
Overture to Vondel’s ‘ Adam in Ballingschap,’ by Hubert 
Cuypers, and Mahler’s ‘ Kindertotenlieder.’ The solo part 
in the latter work was ably sustained by M. Kloos. 
M. Cuypers, to whom we owe some remarkably good 
Church compositions, does not quite hold his own in the 
department of pure orchestral work, and this particular 
Overture not only falls short in dignity, but its general 
characteristics reflect a style which happily belongs to the 
past. 
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On May 20, the R.C. Oratorio Society came to the 
fore with its annual spring concert. The mixed character 





and musical characterisation. The difficult part of the 
Rouquine, a kind of Carmen, was sung by Fraulein 
of the programme, however, did not afford unlimited | Junghausen, that of Dupont by Herr Jonsson, Herr Heuser 
satisfaction. The following of Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater’ | actedas Petroff, and Fraulein Cleve as Natasche. Although 
by Debussy’s * L’Enfant prodigue,’ and this in turn by aj the public (under the spell of the murder) at the end of 
composition of M. Averkamp’s, the director of the Utrecht } Act 2 held back its applause, Acts I and 3 were 
Conservatoire, was not a happy idea, nor can we agree that | enthusiastically acclaimed. Generalmusikdirektor Balling 
such works should be treated on one and the same emotional | conducted. 
plane. From a purely technical point of view the| Apropos Darmstadt, Beatty-Kingston’s gossipy book 
performances revealed careful striving after well-graded|‘ Music and Manners’ comes to mind. The author 
dynamic shadings, and clear enunciation of the words. |scathingly ridicules the dulness of the town, whose 
Once more Mesdames Peltenburg and Luger charmed the | population he sets down at about three dozen and a half, 
audience by their splendid and refined singing. The lower | and who ‘exhibited a want of vital interest in anything and 
register of M. Holthaus’ tenor did not prove to be equal to | everything, including their own institutions, that was little 
the requirements in Rossini’s ‘ Stabat Mater,’ and M. Jan| short of phenomenal.’ Coming from the brilliant gaieties of 
Dekker does not seem to be able to rid himself of a certain | a London season, Darmstadt may appear to the foreigner an 
vocal unsteadiness, M. Theo van den Byl and | ‘amazingly lugubrious town,’ yet it teems with musical life 
M. Averkamp proved themselves dexterous conductors. | and energy, and compares well with towns three times its 
On May 29 a recently-formed body of picked singers, | size. 
under the style of the Schola Cantorum, gave a concert in| The orchestra of the Landestheater, under Michael 
the Rotund Lutheran Church, conducted by M. Hubert Balling, has reached a high state of efficiency. Its sphere 
Cuypers. Their musical discipline came out splendidly in | of work has widened, inasmuch as from time to time concert- 
Palestrina’s * Missa Papze Marcelli’ and Sweelinck’s 150th | tours are undertaken across the Rhine into the occupied 
Psalm, Mozart’s ‘Ave verum’ and Michael Haller’s| province of Rhinehesse, to provide the inhabitants of 
‘Ceenantibus’ receiving equally fine treatment. The} Worms, Alzey, Bingen, Mayence, and Oppenheim, with 
intervals were capably filled by the organist, M. Th. Ponten, | high-class music. Needless to say, these concerts are much 
who played Bach’s Prelude in C major and Pachelbel’s | appreciated. 
Ciaccona in G minor. Much useful work is being accomplished by the 
The summer season of symphony concerts in the} Darmstadt Richard-Wagner-Verein that recently, with 
Concertgebouw will last until the end of July, the concerts | Frau Kwast-Hodaff at the pianoforte, celebrated the three- 
being limited to two a week. For part of these concerts | hundredth Vereinsabend. Darmstadt possesses three string 
the management has invited a number of guest-conductors, | quartet parties, with Konzertmeisters Drumm, Schnurrbusch, 
viz»: Messrs. Richard Heuckeroth, Cor Kuiler, Nico|and Mehmel as leaders, a large mixed choir for the per- 
Gerhartz, and Willem Harmans, each of whom will conduct | formance of oratorios, several male-voice societies, and 
two concerts. The last three concerts will be directed by | many excellent pianists and violinists, Darmstadt a dull 


Arthur Nikisch, ; _ |{town? Nein! F. ERCKMANN. 
The National Opera having happily survived its} ; 
financial strain, wound up this year’s season with the | MILAN 


‘Ring.’ It is to be hoped that existing arrangements may | —_ ; 
prove favourable for the company to meet with a better | Toscanini made his reappearance at the hall of the 
financial success during the coming season. The musical Conservatorium on May 2, conducting his original orchestra 
activities at Scheveningen will shortly be resumed. As in —the ‘Toscanini Scala Orchestra,’ as it was known in 
the last two seasons Prof. Georg Schnéevoigt, of Stockholm, | America—just back from the U nited States after a most 
will take charge of the Hague Symphony Orchestra during successful tour which included Canada. In forty-one cities 
the sunimer months. Scheveningen will of course also have | he gave fifty-nine concerts from December 13 to April 2, a 
the usual sprinkling of recitals and chamber music concerts. | heavy undertaking also for the members of the band, 
I hope to be able regularly to attend at least the more | considering the enormous distances separating towns in 
prominent of these concerts. America. Two days after landing at Naples from the 
| United States he gave a concert at the San Carlo Theatre. 
an Rome was the next stop on his way back to Milan. It 
seems a superfluity to say that he was accorded a hearty 
BERLIN welcome, seeing that he is the most popular conductor in 
English and French musical events are mainly con-| Italy. The programme consisted of Victor de Sabata’s 
centrated in the capitals of the respective countries. Berlin, | symphonic poem, * Juventus’ (it will be remembered that 
which has within six centuries undergone advancement from| De Sabata is the exceptionally clever composer of ‘Il 
an obscure and squalid Wendish fishing village to the capital | Macigno’—The Boulder—performed at La Scala in 1017 
of Germany, has in spite of all endeavours not succeeded | for the first time, and duly chronicled in the J/ustcal 7tmes), 
in taking the lead in matters musical. Works that owing to| Beethoven’s first Symphony, the Overture from the 
the support given to music by princes and principalities were | ‘ Barbiere,’ and the March from Berlioz’s * Damnation of 
primarily produced in comparatively small towns, find their | Faust.’ 
way to Berlin months and years later. Darmstadt, which is The second concert was on May 23, when the programme 


among the quietest of European cities, and only at the time | comprised the second Symphony of Brahms (with which 


of one of its unique exhibitions crowded by a cosmopolitan | Toscanini obtained very considerable 
gathering, has recently produced a new opera by Eugen | American tour), the same composer’s fourth Symphony, 
@Albert. Those who have followed this composer’s | Strauss’ * Death and Transfiguration,’ Beethoven’s fifth 
career have observed that whatever may be thought of | Symphony, Wagner’s * Romance of Siegfried’ and * Due 
the foolish freak of his youth, d’Albert’s work, both as Canzoni Italiane’ of Domenico Alaleona. 





W. HARMANS. 


success on his 


pianist and composer, has ever borne the stamp of true The third orchestral concert conducted by Toscanini 
artistic earnestness and an elevated idealism. He is still | for the Society of Symphonic Concerts tuok place on May 27 
one of the greatest of living pianists, but he has forsaken the | in the same hall. The programme included Rossini’s 


brilliant and exciting life of a virtuoso to reap accumulated | Prelude to ‘Il Signor Bruschino’; Mendelssohn’s 
success as a composer. | * Notturno e Scherzo’ from *A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ ; 
The production of the new opera ‘ Scirocco,’ which was | Strauss’ ‘Don Quixote’; Martucci’s Notturno and 
written eight years ago, had to be postponed owing to| Novelette; and Beethoven’s seventh Symphony. 
the war. The text was furnished by Leo Feld and Karl M.| The Camerata Italiana gave a concert in the hall of the 
Levetzow, and the scene is laid in the foyer of a great | Conservatorium on May 26. Three clever instrumentalists 
variety theatre at Sidi-bel-Abes, in Algeria. The libretto |—Signori Martinotti (pianoforte), Foa (violin), and Pinfari 
seems partially influenced by the cinema. The score, | (violoncello)—performed Fongatta’s Trio in A minor, 
besides some trivialities, contains passages of great | followed by anumber of lyric items of Piazetti, Castelnt ovo- 
beauty that proclaim d’Albert a master of instrumentation Tedesco, and Lualdi. Signorina Maria Tamaio, who was 
E 





heard in these numbers, revealed some lack of stability in 
her vocal production. 
violin, by the young composer De Vecchi, betrayed little 
imaginative insight ; but the last item of a long programme 
—a symphonic poem of Monteverdi, *‘ I] Combattimento 
ti Tancredi e Clorinda,’ composed in 1623, when 
maestro of the Chapel of St. Mark, Venice— 
riveted the attention of the audience. The orchestral 
had been transcribed by Toni, but in the 
transcribing a few important elements were overlooked, 
/i which Monteverdi intentionally used to 
emphasise the words ‘I due tori gelosi e d’ira ardenti’ 
and jealousy), Xc., and the Afszicati 


was 


setting 


h as the /rev 


suc 


(Burning with rag 























illustrative of ‘Cozzan con gli elmi insieme e con gli scudi’ 
(They clash with their helmets and shields). Signorina 
Luia Sigalla and Signor Castellazzi cil well in the vocal 
rs 

Towards the middle of June there are to be some open-air 
performances of * La Gioconda’ and‘ I uol Prodigo’ of 
Ponchielli, at t! \rena at Milan, which is a modern venue 
ally devoted to sport. Ihe season is being organized and 
run by the Society Lirica Italiana Ars, to which is due the 
mer f staging open-air operatic performances last year at 
Verona in the old Roman amphitheatre called the Arena. 
The work of setting up the stage, which was planned by 
Engineer Albertini, Director of La Scala, and Engineer 
Greppi, is being carried out with alacrity. “he principal 
artists taking part are Poli-Randaccio (who is shortly to sing 
the part of Aida in Verdi’s opera in open-air performances 
at the Stadium, Rome), Voltolini, Dragoni, Montclauri, 
Giovannelli, and Pilotto. Ihe orchestra will be concucted 

maestro Petro Fabbroni. E. HERBERKT-CESARI. 

ROMI 
l I Al EUM 

With the visit of Mengelbery the actual concert season 
I appily terminated. It had assumed a special import- 
e as | g commemorative of Beethoven, and the cycle 
of B ian rforma s was closed by Mengelberg, to 
whom had b ntrusted the production of the first and 
i Symphonies I first was given twice; the ninth 
was urd three times, and these performances, worthy cf 
ll pra s regards orchestral and vocal execution, proved 
n rable event in Roman musical annals. It is not 
wn that the ninth Symphony presents difficulties of 
i on de not alone in its orchestration, but als« 
for its ting vocal demands. It is no easy task to guide 
great or stra up to that momentous pause in the fourth 
tempo, in which the audience instinctively / the impelling 
ity for the intervention of the human voi On the 
r hand, if the performance does not succeed in producing 
that impression, it has certainly failed to interpret the spirit 
of Beetho Now, to be frank, Mengelberg arrives at 
this result 1 me whi is greatly to be regretted, 
umely, neticulous care for every harmonic and 
ulic detail of t orchestr It must be said, however, 
that this is his way of interpreting Beethoven, and we noted 
it ¢ lly in his direction of the first and fifth Symphonies, 
W e gave at his first concert. The net result is that he 
treat wchestra as though it were a students’ class, every 

rit of h depended on the conductor’s eye and finger 
but naturally the ‘great line’ of the performance is 
irremediably lost. Once arrived at the choral part of the 


let 
et 


s himself 
character which is 


Mengelberg ¢ £9, 


ninth Symphony, however, 
ul the ¢ 


ensemble 
be desired. lous care which I have 
evident only in th interpretation of 
In his Wagnerian direction (the ‘ Meistersinger 
Prelude, * Tannhauser’ Overture, and the Funeral March in 
* Gotterdammerung ’), and in his interpretation of Strauss’ 
‘Don Juan,’ Mengelberg has shown himself to retain all | 
that mastery of interpretation which has made him a world- 
celebrity. Most unhappy, on the other hand, has been the 
production of Mahler’s first Symphony, a work 


result of his 
hitherto unknown to the Roman public. Lasting over an 


xecution takes on an 


ill tha The meticu 


tio 


can 
d is 


Beethoven. 


me master’s 


hour, and with a painful elaboration of futile motives, its 
production raised a storm of protest, and only out of 
respect for the distinguished conductor did the great 
audience that crowded the Augusteum sulfer the work to 
pre d to a conclusion, 


A Sonata in D, for pianoforte and 
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Victor Gui, the Roman, fresh from his triumphal tour 
in Spain, has also participated in the Beethovian commemo. 
ration by his direction of the second Symphony. This 
performance left something to be desired on the part of the 
interpretation. Excellent, however, was Gui’s reading of 


Mancinelli’s ‘Cleopatra’ Overture. At the same concert 
the young maestro conducted his own poem, ‘ Giomata dj 
Festa,’ which had a mixed reception, and did not reveal} 


any notable merit. 

On May 28, at the Sala Bach, a notable concert was given 
by the Roman pianist, Signorina Maria Von Eles, and 
Signor Vincenzo Cantani, first violin of the Naples (Quartet, 
Signorina Von Eles initiated her career at Rome before 
the war with an exceptionally successful concert at the 
Costanzi, and during recent years has won great praise 
abroad, especially in Switzerland. A pupil of Sgambati, 
she has also enjoyed the training of several great pianists, 
notably of Paderewski, from whom she has imbibed a special 
interpretation of Chopin. Possessed of rare technical 
ability, she is marked as one of the first lady pianists of 
Rome, and it will be interesting to see what judgment the 
London public passes on her during her projected tour in 
The concert season at the Sala Bach closed with 
1 to German of the 17th and 18th 


England. 


a concert devotes musi 


centuries, directed by Dr. Hippolyt 4 Galante, who has 
revealed himself as a conductor of no mean ability, 
particularly in the exceptionally successful Holy Week 


concerts to which I alluded in a previous letter. Assisted by 
th Roman (uartet, Dr. Galante presented Handel's 
Concerto No. 5, in D major; the Pavana 
Gagliarda of Farina, the Paduana of Scheidt, and Philipp 
Emanuel Bach’s Symphony in D. 

A good deal of interest has been raised 
concert given by Signor Luigi Trucchi, a young violinist 
who, born in I895 at Spezia, studied at Paris, and had 
already begun his career when he was called to the army. 
At the battle of the Piave he lost his right arm, whi 
amputated at the elbow. It would have seemed that 
career 2s a violinist was terminated ; but with marvell 
courage and faith, the young soldier set himself to pon 
an artificial arm, 


new 


(Gsrosso 


at Rome by a 


h was 


his 





possibie remedy, and invented 


on a 
which terminates in a screw-section in which the bow is 
fixed. With this arrangement, and surmounting stupendous 
difficulties, Trucchi has achieved almost a_ miracle, 
and‘has taken his place as a concert soloist! In an 


interview, I asked him whether he thought that any other 
artist in his position would try the same invention, and his 
reply was touching: ‘I do not think so,’ he said, ‘If I 
could tell you the difficuties I found, you would scarcely 
believe me. From morning to night I had to work, and 
found myself in worse position than a beginner, because all 
the wrist work I had to learn to do with the shoulder.’ His 
patience and courage, however, have been crowned with 
success, and last year he was honoured by a command to 
play at court, on the occasion of the visit of the Shah of 
Persia. On May 23 he gave concert at the ()uirino 
Theatre. The programme is subjoined, and is sufficient 
proof of the ability which he has acquired with his unique 
invention: Raff’s Cavatina, Cambini’s Sonata in F major, 
Corelli’s Badinerie, Bazzini’s Elegy, Mozart’s Concerto in A, 
Vivaldi’s third Sonata, and De Beriot’s 


a 


Ordia’s Serenade, 
G major Concerto. 

After the great success of ‘ Piccolo Marat,’ Mascagni has 
been the object of great festivities at Rome. In order to 
celebrate the thirty-first anniversary of ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana,’ a special féte was organized at the Costanzi, 
at which, besides the new opera, Mascagni directed the 
Hymn to the Sun from ‘Iris,’ and the Intermezzo of the 
‘Cavalleria,’ and Senator Bergamini, the director of the 
Giornale d’Italia, made a congratulory speech. Later on, a 


public lunch was offered in the composer’s honour, at w! ich 
the chief artists and publicists of the city assisted. 
LEONARD PEYTON. 


The Training School for Music Teachers (73, High Street, 
Marylebone, W.1), announces a course in Musical 
Appreciation and Pianoforte Teaching, at Bexhill, from 
July 30 to August 20, 


XUM 
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PARIS 
OPERA “versus CINEMA 

The oft-recurring financial trouble at the Opéra has again 
cropped up, and the management is seriously thinking of 
giving cinema performances on certain days. These, 
however, would not be of the ordinary kind. Charlie 
Chaplin films (so popular throughout France) will not be 
allowed to cross the sanctified portals of the ‘ National 
Academy of Music and Dance.’ The films must, it is 
understood, be artistic, as well as instructive, and accom- 
panied by appropriate music, even including singing. The 
Director and the Minister of Fine Arts are considering the 
matter, and wondering if money really can be made out of 
the expensive venture. At present, despite the Government | 
subsidy of 800,000 francs a year, and full houses, the 
concern is run at a loss. Meanwhile, one half of Paris is 
indignant at the idea of the Opéra being degraded to the 
level of a ‘picture-house,’ while the other half is frankly 
amused. And the facetious papers are indulging in jests at 
the expense of the much-tried management. 

Money, then, being scarce, the nearest approach to a 
novelty has been ‘ Thais,’ with Mlle. Fanny Heldy and M. 
Rouard in the two principal parts, and a revival of Berlioz’s 
‘Les Troyens.’ The last-named, which failed when first pro- 
duced at Paris, is not immensely interesting, though it 
certainly forms part of our musical education. ‘ Thais,’ 
however, is always welcome, and the Athanael of M. Rouard 
is a fine impersonation, both vocally and dramatically. Few 
baritones have so resonant and round a voice, and fewer still 
possess to the same extent the art of colouring. As to the 
Thais of Mlle. Heldy, it compares favourably with the 
impersonations of others who essay the role. And their 
name is legion—probably every lyric soprano in France has 
sung the part. 


MESSAGER’S ‘LA PETITE FONCTIONNAIRI 

Messager, who is best remembered in London as the 
former musical director, and as one of the conductors at 
Covent Garden, has again come into prominence—with a 
comédie musicale, * Le Petite Fonctionnaire,’ designed to 
continue the languishing line of opérette, once a famous 
French product. Unfortunately, Messager is neither an 
Offenbach nor a Planquette, nor yet a Lecocq. The 
promise which was shown in ‘Véronique’ (of pleasant | 
memory) apparently has exhausted the composer’s 
ability to write spontaneous andl sympathetic music. Still, 
‘La Petite Fonctionnaire,’ though not a second * Véronique,’ 
has several qualities to recommend it. The music is not 
without a certain charm. Some of the phrases are elegantly 
turned. We can admire the reserve that dominates the 
orchestration ; and the air, ‘C’était un réve,’ is engagingly | 
sentimental, but this effort to restore opérette to the position 
which it occupied at Paris for so many years is not likely to 
have an enduring success. That tiresome ‘ East Lynne’ of 
the French lyric stage, * Les Cloches de Corneville,’ probably 
will outlast Messager’s latest work. 

*La Petite Fonctionnaire,’ the book of which is by Alfred 
Capus and Xavier Roux, owes a good deal to its 
interpretants. Mlle. Edmée Favart uses her little voice 
with considerable skill, and acts most admirably; and 
M. Defreyn, an excellent artist, sings with taste and always 
with the right expression. The conductor (M. Letombe) 
and a well-chosen orchestra did excellently. 

OTHER THEATRES 


The chief event at the Opéra-Comique has been the 


appearance of the Japanese singer, Mlle. Tamaki Miura, in 


Act 2 of * Madame Butterfly,’ upon the occasion of a benefit 
A knowledge of French not being amongst her accomplish- 
ments, she sang in Italian. Her voice is hard, but under 


fairly good control; and the singer looked and acted the | 


part in what one imagines to be the true Cio-cio-San manner. 
In this respect her impersonation is preferable to that of the 
average Western Butterfly, who cannot be induced to make 
up her nose @ /a Jafonaise. * Lorenzaccio’ and ‘Gismonda’ 
have been revived, but in other respects the scheme of things 
remains unaltered, * Mireille,’ which is és Gounod, being 
given as often as any other opera. ‘La Rotisserie de la 
Reine Pédanque’ also has made a success, Lévadeé’s music 


| motif de vieille chanson francaise.’ 


having much to recommend it to those whose affections are 
set upon the new school, M. Jean Périer recently appeared 
in this work, the limits of his vocal resources in no way 
interfering with his reception by an enthusiastic audience. 

At the Gaieté-Lyrique the season of Russian Ballet has 
introduced Prokofiev’s ‘Chout,’ the music of which is 
rhythmic, without being particularly musical, and generally 
flamboyant, though full of originality—of the wrong kind. 
Prokofiev is young; consequently the coming years may 
calm his exuberance and develop in him a greater sense of 
the fitness of things. At present his ideas, judging from 
*Chout,’ are a trifle too chaotic for the average listener. 

CONCERTS ASSORTED 

Despite the season being practically over, a great many 
concerts have taken place, several being well worth sitting 
out in the heat. Particularly attractive, for example, was 
the singing of Mlle. Rosa Castelli, who uses an extensive 
accordance with 4e/ canto traditions, a rare 


voice in 

thing in these vocally degenerate days. She was 
associated with Mlle. Antoinette Barillon, whose 
virtuosity in Liszt’s ‘Thirteenth Rhapsody’ is remark- 


able—even in an age of super-competent Liszt players. 
Mention, too, may be made of the concert given 
by the D.O.F. Trio (Madame Jeanne Fromont and 
MM. Louis Delune and Paul Oberdcerffer), the programme 
of which included M. Delune’s ‘ Fantasie en trio, sur un 
It is a particularly 
effective composition, showing the soundest musicianship, 
and was extremely well received, while the spirit of the 
vietlle chanson francaise is most faithfully preserved. 
M. Jacques Thibaud has made a very welcome reappearance, 
the impeccability of his playing creating its customary effect. 

M. Maurice Renaud has been elected president of the 
Union Professionelle des Maitres du Chant Francais, 
Madame Rose Caron being the vice-president, while 
Mile. Grandjean and M. Albers are amongst the delegates 
—truly a distinguished company. Miss Mary Garden is 
not of the delegates, but having just Leen awarded the 
Legion of Honour for ‘ services rendere:! to French music in 
the United States,’ she doubtless feels compensated. 

M. Jacques Hébertot, the ever enterprising director of the 
Théatre des Champs Elysées, announces three concerts for 
the purpose of introducing to Paris the * bruiteurs futuristes,’ 
an Italian invention of Luigi Russolo, who has composed 
special music for these instruments. It is claimed for them 
that they are not ‘des instruments bizarres et cacophoniques. 
Les Bruiteurs futuristes sont des instruments de musique 
absolument nouveaux qui donnent, avec des timbres 
nouveaux (dont plusieurs trés doux), toute la gamme 


musicale. GEORGE CECI. 


VIENNA 

The most interesting item during May was the new study 
of Mozart’s ‘Don Juan,’ produced at the Opera on May 20, 
under the direction of Dr. Strauss. For this work wooden 
wings with doors were used, the scenes being changed merely 
by altering the backcloth. As in the Vienna production 
of ‘Cosi fan tutte,’ the pianoforte recitative was played by 
the conductor. The cast at the first performance comprised 
Alfred Jerger (of the National Theatre, Munich), in the 
title-réle, Fri. Mihacsek as Donna Elvira, Herr Marthoff as 
the Governor, Frau Wildbrunn (of the Berlin Opera) as 
Donna Anna, Herr Piccaver as Don Ottavio, Herr Mayr as 
Leporello, and Frau Schumann as Zerlina. The production 
had a tremendous reception. 

On May 28 Shakespeare’s ‘The Tempest’ was produced 
as a Pastoral in the gardens of the Belvedere Palace, with 
new music by Felix Weingartner. This music, melodious 
but nothing more, does not compare with Mr. Bliss’ music 
for the recent London production of the play. 

Three performances of ‘ Parsifal’ were given at the Opera 
on May 20, 28, and 29, On each occasion the title-role was 
sustained by Herr Oestvig, Kundry being represented by 
| Frau Kruger at the first performance, and on May 28 and 29 
| by Frau Wildbrunn, of Berlin, who is undoubtedly the 
greatest Kundry of to-day. Alfred Jerger sang Amfortas 
at the first and third performances, and Gurnemanz 
at the second. Gurnemanz was also represented by 


| 


Herr Mayr on May 20 and by Herr Manowarda on May 29. 
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The erchestra at all three performances was under the 
direction of Director Schalk. 

The coming Festival at Salzburg presents special interest 
owing to the fact that the Vienna Opera is assisting. 
Dr. Strauss has just completed a new opera which will have 
its first performance on this occasion, 
sustained by members of the Vienna company, under the 
direction of the composer. 

Ballets have been absent from the Opera programmes 
» the return of the Ballet from Spain, a deprivation that 
is due to the non-arrival of scenery, dresses, &c., but a 
performance of ‘Die Puppenfce’ was given on June 3, this 
being the first ballet we have had since the production of 
*Scheherazade’ in February. 


since 


STANLEY WINNEY. 


ellaneous 


ENGLISH FOLK-DANCE SOCIETY 

English Folk-Dance Society will hold a week’s 
Festival of Folk-Song and Dance at the King’s Theatre, 
Hammersmith, commencing on July 4. There will be 
eight performances—six at 8 and two at 2.30. Four 
entirely different programmes will be presented. In 
addition to the songs and dances, there will be choral 
arrangements of Folk-airs sung by the Oriana Madrigal 
Society and the Northern Singers (vocal quartet). The 
folk-songs will be sung by Miss Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies 
and Mr. Clive Carey, the latter singing also Butterworth’s 
‘Shropshire Lad’ song-cycle. The dance accompaniments 
—over seventy airs—will be played by a small orchestra. 
Altogether, a delightful bill of fare, and a unique oppor- 
tunity for getting to know something of our rich heritage of 
Inquiries should be addressed to 


MMNSC 


The 


national song and dance. 


Mr. Bertram Gavin, 7, Sicilian House, Sicilian Avenue, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. The Society will also hold a 
Summer Vacation School of Folk-Song and Dance at 


Cheltenham from July 30 to August 20. 

The Amphion Society of Seattle gave a miscellaneous 
choral concert on May 11, under the direction of Mr. Claude 
Madden. The programme included Sullivan’s ‘The 
Beleaguered,’ Horatio Parker’s * Spirit of beauty,’ Roberton’s 
arrangement of the ‘Loch Leven love lament,’ other light 
choral pieces, and Miss May Dearborn 
Schwab. 


DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., LIMITED. 
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USTIN, ERNEST.—‘*Shepherd’s Love Song.” 
P Song. In E flat for high voice. 2s. 
— “*Sweet Night.” Song. In G, for low voice. In D, 
for high voice. Is. 6d. each. 
“Lead, kindly Light.” Hymn- 


| IBBY, E. H. 
Anthem, 3d. 
“ATTY, C. S.—** The love of long ago.” Song. 2s. 


|: “OSTER, MYLES’ B.—‘‘Our God shall come.” 
Advent Anthem. (No. 1090, Novello’s Octavo 
Anthe ms. ) 4 d. 
*ERMAN, EDWARD.—‘‘ Orpheus with his lute.” 


J Arranged as a four-part Song. (No. 1393, Novello’s 


Part-song Bouk.) 4d. 


ANNAM, W. S.—Two Settings of the Nunc Dimittis. 
4d. 

RELAND, JOHN.—‘“‘ Fain would I change that note.” 

Four-part Song. (No. 941, Zhe AM/usical Times.) 2d. 


\ | ATTA, A. L.—Kyrie in D. Id. 


_- Kyrie and Gloria. 1d. 


TEWTON, ERNEST.—‘“‘ Romany Life.” Suite of 
easy pieces for Pianoforte. 3s. 
ORTH, J. W. ALLEN.—Magnificat and Nunc 


~ 
N Dimittis in D. 4d. 


ALK, D.—*‘ Earthly friends will change and falter. 
Christmas Carol. 3d. 

| )y AWLINSON, H.—‘* Aubade.” 

~*~ forte 


—— ** Serenade.” 


” 


Arranged for Piano- 
solo, 2s. 3d. 


Arranged for Pianoforte solo. 2s. 3d. 


all the parts being | 


DURING THE LAST MONTH—(centinued). 
_~CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW (No. 349), 


contains the 


following music in both notations: ‘*The River.” 
Two-Part Song by JoHN GERRARD WILLIAMS. “Bed in 
summer.” Unison Song by TEMPLE P. M. BEVAN. 2d, 
~CHOOL SONGS, Published in two forms. 4. Voice 
S Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notation, with Piano- 
forte Accompaniment (8vo). 4. Voice Parts only, in Tonic 


Sol-fa Notation. A B 


No. 1300, ‘‘Spring Bells.” Unison Song. 
R. BERNARD ELLIOTT. 4d. 
No. 1301. ‘*Song of the Sea King.” Unison 
Song. P. E. FLETCHER. 4d. — 
No. 1302. “‘King Bruce and the Spider.” 


Unison Song. P. E. FLETCHER. 4d. — 


—_ SOL-FA SERIES: 


No. 2356. ‘* See, see what a wonderful smile.” Four- 
part Song fors.s.A.A. COLIN TAYLOR 24, 
No. 2357 **In the warm, blue weather.” Four 


CoLIN TAYLOR 2d, 
Four-part Song 


part Song for s.s.A.A. 
“Sleep, little baby.” 
for S.S.A.A, ‘ COLIN TAYLOR 24, 
faery a H. L.—‘‘To the work!” Hymn 
and Tune. Lilford, No. 4. Id. 
Wan J. G.—** Despair.” Song. In F sharp 
/ minor, for low voice. In A minor, for high voice. 
Is, Od. each, 
PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 
Dees: E.—Service in Plain-Song for the Blue 
Lodge F. and A.M. 10 cents (4d.). 
AWRENCE, F. L.—‘“‘ Joyous March.” 


75 cents (3s. ). 


For Organ, 





EFEBRE, C.—*‘Sleep.” Three-part Chorus for 
Treble Voices. 15 cents (6d.). 
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“HARV EST OR FESTIVAL ANTHEM. 


“Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem” 


BY 


GEORGE A. ARMSTRONG. 


PRIZE ANTHEM NORTH OF ENGLAND MUSICAL 
TOURNAMENT, 19719.) 


Price - . Sixpence. 


Lonnpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 





NOTTINGHAM 
Musical Competition Festival. 


28th and 29th OCTOBER, 1921. 


Adjudicators : 


Pror. GRANVILLE BANTOCK, M.A., Mus.D. 
E. MARKHAM LEkg, M.A., Mus. D. 
GEOFFREY SHAW, Mus. B. 
MADAME EpitrH Hanps, A.R.A.M. 
Cecit J. SHarp, B.A. (Folk-Dancing). 


Syllabus may be obtained from the Hon. Sec., 
WILFRED Ropinson, University College, Nottingham. 
Price 6d., post free. 


7OR SALE.—Chamber ORGAN. Two-Manuals, 
Pedal, 12 Stops. (Flight & Robson ; enlarged Walker & Sons.) 
Suitable for Church seating «00 Now on loan London Church. 
Valued last year at £400, with hydraulic engine, &c. What offer? 
Mrs. Marriott, South Malling Vicarage, Lewes. 


] ROADWOOD BOUDOIR GRAND, splendid 

condition, tone, touch, and case. 95 guineas, or reasonable 
offer. Seen at Brondesbury. Write, Croager, Flint Cottage, Amersham 
Common, Bucks. 


PIANOFORTE AGENCY.—Good Agency wanted | 


for first-class firm. Address, Mr. A. E. Peel, Teacher of Music 
Argyle Villas, 56, Flamborough Road, Bridlington. 
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A WORLD-WIDE SUCCESS. 
CORONACH 


(A HIGHLAND LAMENT) 


BY 


EDGAR BARRATT. 


Price Net. s. d. 


| CORONACH—Piano Solo 
| CORONACH—Organ .. 


(Arr. by Dr. A. Resear. Hutt. ) 
CORONACH—Full Orchestra _ 2 0 
(Including Piano Conductor.) 


CORONACH—Arranged for Piano, two 
Violins, ’Cello, Bass ad /7. 


2 oO 


i) 
° 


iS) 
oa 


“Pianists who love to hear their instruments sing will welcome 
this delightfully impressive song-without-words, not alone for its 
inviting subject-matter but for its unconventional harmonic dress and 
rich chordal colouring.''— Musical Opinion. 


ELKIN & CO., LTD. 
8 & 10, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, 
Lonpon, W.1 
AND OF ALL MUSIC SELLERS. 





Just PUELISHED. 


| ROMANY LIFE 
A SUITE OF EASY PIECES 
mamowontt 


ERNEST NEWTON. 


Price, Three Shillings. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 








Just PUBLISHED. 


SERENADE 


AND 
AUBADE 
FOR 
SMALL ORCHESTRA 


COMPOSED BY 


HAROLD RAWLINSON. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Price, Two Shillings and Threepence each. 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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The erchestra at all three performances was under 
direction of Director Schalk. 

The coming Festival at Salzburg presents special interest 
owing to the fact that the Vienna Opera is assisting. 
Dr. Strauss has just completed a new opera which will have 
ull the parts being 
the 


its first performance on this occasion, 
sustained by members of the Vienna company, under 
direction of the composer. 

Ballets have been absent from the Opera programmes 
since the return of the Ballet from Spain, a deprivation that 


is due to the non-arrival of scenery, dresses, &c., but a 
performance of ‘Die Puppenfce’ was given on June 3, this 
being the first ballet we have had since the production of 
* Scheherazade’ “eb . . 
Scheherazade’ in February. STANLEY WINNEY. 
(=A + ~ 
miscellaneous 
tHE ENGLISH FOLK-DANCE SOCIETY 
The English Folk-Dance Society will hold a week’s 


Festival of Folk-Song and Dance at the King’s Theatre, 
Hammersmith, commencing on July 4. There will be 
eight performances—six at 8 and two at 2.30. Four 
entirely different programmes will prese ented. In 
addition to the songs and dances, there will be choral 
arrangements of Folk-airs sung by the Oriana Madrigal 
Society and the Northern Singers (vocal quartet). The 
folk-songs will be sung by Miss Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies 
and Mr. Clive Carey, the latter singing also Butterworth’s 
“Shropshire Lad’ song-cycle. The dance accompaniments 
—over seventy airs—will be played by a small orchestra. 
Altogether, a delightful bill of fare, and a unique oppor- 
tunity for getting to know something of our rich heritage of 
national song and dance. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Mr. Bertram Gavin, 7, Sicilian House, Sicilian Avenue, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. The Society will also hold a 
Summer Vacation Sc hool of Folk-Song and Dance at 
Cheltenham from July 30 to August 20, 

The Amphion Society of Seattle gave a miscellaneous 
choral concert on May 11, under the direction of Mr. Claude 
Madden. The programme included Sullivan’s ‘The 
Beleaguered,’ Horatio Parker’s * Spirit of beauty,’ Roberton’s 
arrangement of the ‘Loch Leven love lament,’ other light 
and vocal by Miss May Dearborn 


be 


choral pieces, solos 


Schwab. 


DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., LIMITED. 





USTIN, ERNEST.—** Shephe rd’s Love Song.” 
d Song. In E flat for high voice. 2s. 
— “*Sweet Night.” Song. In G, for low voice. In D, 
for high “ee Is, Od. each. 
¥e E. H.—‘*Lead, kindly Light.” Hymn- 
Anthe m. 3d. 
“ATTY, C. S.—‘* The love of long ago.” Song. 2s. 
}: “OSTER, MYLES B.—‘‘Our God shall come.” 
Advent Anthem. (No. 1090, Novello’s Octavo 


Anthems.) 4d. 
*ERMAN, EDWARD. 
J Arranged as a four-part Song. 
Part-song Bouk.) 4d. 
ANNAM, W.S 
4d. 
RELAND, 


” 


-““Orpheus with his lute. 
(No. 1393, Novello’s 
Nunc Dimittis. 


Two Settin gs of the 


—‘** Fain would I change that note.” 


JOHN 


Four-part Song. (No. 941, Zhe M/usical Times.) 2d. 
\ | ATTA, A. L.—Kyrie in D. 1d. 
: Kyrie and Gloria. 1d. 
TEWTON, ERNEST.—‘“‘ Romany Life.” Suite of 
1 easy pieces for Pianoforte. 3s. 
N ORTH, J. W. ALLEN.—Magnificat and Nunc 
1 Dimittis in D. 4d. 
JYALK, D.—** Earthly friends will change and falter.” 
Christmas Carol. 3d. 


)y AWLINSON, H.—‘‘ Aubade.” Arranged for Piano- 


IR forte solo, 2s. 3d. 


—— “Serenade.” Arranged for Pianoforte solo. 


the 


DURING THE LAST MONTH—(centinued). 
contains the 


go MUSIC REVIEW (No. 349), 
following music in both notations: ‘‘The River.” 
Two-Part Song by JOHN GERRARD WILLIAMS, “ Bed in 
summer.” Unison Song by TEMPLE P. M. BEVAN. 2d, 
~CHOOL SONGS, Published in two forms. 4. Voice 
S Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notation, with Piano- 
forte Accompaniment (8vo). 4. Voice Parts only, in Tonic 
Sol-fa Notation. A B 


No. 1300, ‘Spring Bells.” Unison Song. 
R. BERNARD ELLIOTT. 4a. 

No, 1301. ‘*Song of the Sea King.” Unison 

Song. P. E. FLETCHER. 4d. 
No. 1302. ‘“*King Bruce and the Spider.” 

Unison Song. P. E. FLETCHER. 4d. — 

_— SOL-FA SERIES: 

No, 2356. “‘ See, see what a wonderful smile.” Four- 


COLIN TAYLOR 241, 
weather.” Four 
COLIN TAYLOR 2d, 


part Song for s.s. A.A. 
**In the warm, blue 
part Sony for s.s.A.A. 


Mo. 2358 ‘Sleep, little baby.” Four-part Song 
for S.S. A.A. , CoLin T AYLOR = 2d, 
ae), H. L.—‘*To the work! Nines 
and Tune. Lilford, No. 4. Id. 
G.—*‘ Despair.” Song. In F sharp 


wo. Jj. G.—* 
minor, for low voice. 


Is, Od. each. 


In A minor, for high voice. 


PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW 
ID°y GLAS, E.—Service in Plain-Song for 
Lodge F. and A.M. 10 cents (4d.). 
AWRENCE, F. L.—‘“‘ Joyous March.” 
75 cents (3s.). 


YORK. 
the Blue 


For Organ. 





EFEBRE, C.—‘‘Sleep.” Three-part Chorus for 
_z Treble Voices. 15 cents (6d.). 

CONTENTS. Page 
Haydn Keeton, 1847-1621 (with portrait) ” 465 

The Dramatic Works of Vincent d'Indy. * Fervaal ' (continued 
By M.-D. Calvocoressi .. od _ P . € 

Some Italian Composers of To-day VI. Alfredo Casella. 
By Guido M. Gatti ion an o - ‘ he 8 

The Organ Works of Bach X. The Eighteen Choral Preludes 
By Harvey Grace (continued) ... ove es - - 2 
The Gramophone—Present and Future. By Ulric Daubeny ? 
A Master Violinist ... on os : » @ 
Municipal ae in L ondon By George Lane ... se « 479 
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Songs and Song Translators “ “ ‘ 483 
* The Art of Patti’: Mr. Herman ) Klein's tribute . 483 
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A College Concert. By Eric Blom 

Some Musical Text-Books one een - on ‘ a « 
Music in the Foreign Press. By M.-D. Calvocoressi wm & 
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Operain London. By Francis E. Barrett one ; 
The New Canadian Copyright Act -_ 
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By J. H. M. Jay 
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‘Fain would I change that note.’ Unaccompanied Part-Song 


By Joun IRELAND... 





THREE EXTRA SUPPLEMENTS are given with this Nunele 
1 Portrait of Haydn Keeton. 
2. Thus saith 
Martin. 
2, Competition Festival Record. 


t Harvest Anthem. Ry George C. 


he Lord God.’ 
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HARVEST OR FESTIVAL ANTHEM. | 


“Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem” | 
GEORGE A. ARMSTRONG. | 


(PRIZE ANTHEM NORTH OF ENGLAND MUSICAL 
° TOURNAMENT, 1919.) 


Price - - Sixpence. | 
| 
Lonnon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimirTep. 





NOTTINGHAM 
Musical Competition Festival. | 


28th and 29th OCTOBER, 1921. 

mminneane 

Ad judicators : 

Pror. GRANVILLE BANTOCK, M.A., Mus.D. 
E. MARKHAM LEks, M.A., Mus. D. 
GEOFFREY SHAW, Mus. B. 

MADAME EpirH HaANps, A.R.A.M. 
CeciL J. SHarp, B.A. (Folk-Dancing). 


Syllabus may be obtained from the Hon. Sec., 
WILFRED Ropinson, University College, Nottingham. 
Price 6d., post free. 


7OR SALE.—Chamber ORGAN. Two-Manuals, | 
Pedal, 12 Stops. (Flight & Robson; enlarged Walker & Sons.) | 
Suitable for Church seating «00. Now on loan London Church. 
Valued last year at £400, with hydraulic engine, &c. What offer? 
Mrs. Marriott, South Malling Vicarage, Lewes. 


] ROADWOOD BOUDOIR GRAND, splendid | 

condition, tone, touch, and case. 95 guineas, or reasonable 
offer. Seen at Brondesbury. Write, Croager, Flint Cottage, Amersham 
Common, Bucks. | 


IANOFORTE AGENCY.—Good Agency wanted | 
for first-class firm. Address, Mr. A. E. Peel, Teacher of Music. | 
Argyle Villas, 56, Flamborough Road, Bridlington. 
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CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS :— 


4 s.d. 
Two Lines 030 
Three Lines ce eve o3 4 
For every additional Line ... o o10 | 
One inch (displayed) ... oro o 
Half a Column ... 200 
A Column 400 
A Page 710 Oo 


Special Pages (Cover, &c.) by arrangement. 


A remittance should be sent with every Advertisement. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. | 


To ensure insertion in their proper positions, 
e———_——— 

Advertisements for the next tissue should reach 

the Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, W.17, 





TUESDAY, JULY 79 (First Post). 


A WORLD-WIDE SUCCESS. 
CORONACH 


(A HIGHLAND LAMENT) 


BY 


EDGAR BARRATT. 


Price Net. s. d. 


CORONACH—Piano Solo... a 2 0 


CORONACH—Organ ... _— vee 2 0 
(Arr. by Dr. A. EAGLEFIELD HULL.) 
CORONACH—Full Orchestra 2 0 
(Including Piano Conductor.) 

CORONACH—Arranged for Piano, two 
Violins, ’Cello, Bass ad Zz. 2 6 


“* Pianists who love to hear their instruments sing will welcome 
this delightfully impressive song-without-words, not alone for its 
inviting subject-matter but for its unconventional harmonic dress and 
rich chordal colouring.''— «sical Opinion. 


ELKIN & CO., LTD., 
8 & 10, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, 
Lonpon, W.1. 
AND OF ALL MUSIC SELLERS. 





Just PUPLISHED. 


ROMANY LIFE 


A SUITE OF EASY PIECES 


FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE 
BY 


ERNEST NEWTON. 
Price, Three Shillings. 


London : Novetto anp Company, Limited. 








Just PUBLISHED. 


SERENADE 


AUBADE 


FOR 
SMALL ORCHESTRA 
COMPOSED BY 


HAROLD RAWLINSON. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Price, Two Shillings and Threepence each. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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HARVEST FESTIVAL MUSIC. 


CANTATAS. 


SONG OF THANKSGIVING 


FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS (OR CONTRALTO) SOLI 


AND CHORUS 
WiTH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRANGED BY 
SHAPCOTT WENSLEY 


THE MUSIC BY 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


Price Three Shillings 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s 
String Parts, price 13s. 6d 


Paper boards, Five Shillings 
Words only, 12s. 6d. per 100 
Full Score, MS.; Wind Parts, 


A GOLDEN HARVEST 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS 
WITH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 
THE WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 
HENRY KNIGHT 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


THOMAS ADAMS. 


Price Tw 
Tonic Sol-fa, tod Words only, 


21s. 5d. 





Shillings 
9s. 6d. per 100 


THE RAINBOW OF PEACE SEED-TIME AND HARVEST 


FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN 


THOMAS ADAMS. 


Price Two Shillings 
Words only, 9s. 6d. per 1 


HARVEST-TIDE 





FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN OR 


SMALL ORCHESTRA 


HUGH BLAIR. 


Shillings ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling 
Words only, 6s. 6d. per roo 
Full Score and Orchestral Parts can be 


HARVEST CANTATA 


FOR CHORUS, SEMI-CHORUS, AND ORGAN 


GEORGE GARRETT. 


Price Two 


hired 





Price Two Shillings 
Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. Words only, 6s. 6d. per too; or 3d. each with 
Music.to the Hymns. Full Score and Orchestral Parts can be hired 


RUTH 


FOR SOPRANO, CONTRALTO, AND BASS SOLI 
AND CHORUS. 
THE WORDS BY 
EDWARD OXENFORD 
THE MUSIC BY 


ALFRED R. GAUL. 


Price Four Shillings; Paper boards, Six Shillings 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Choruses only, 2s. Book of Words, 6s. 6d. pet 
Full Score and Orchestral parts can be hired. 


HARVEST CANTATA 


FOR SOPRANO (OR TENOR) AND CONTRALTO (OR 
BARITONE) SOLI AND CHORUS 


THE WORDS BY 
ROSE DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 


THE MUSIC BY 


JULIUS HARRISON. 


Price Two Shillings. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 10d. ; Words only, 6s. 6d. per 100 








FOR SOPRANO AND TENOR SOLI AND CHORUS 


BY 
JOHN E. WEST. 


Price Four Shillings. 
Words only, 6s. 6d. per 100; or 3d. each with Music to the Hymns 
“onic Sol-fa, 2s. Orchestral Parts can be hired. 


THE JUBILEE CANTATA 


FOR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 
BY 
C. M. VON WEBER. 


Price Two Shillings 
Full Score, 21s; String Parts, 12s.; Wind Parts, 
Words only, 9s. 6d. per 190 


A HARVEST SONG 


FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS 


C. LEE WILLIAMS. 


Price Three Shillings. 
Words only, 6s. 6d. per 100 
String Parts, 9s. 9d.; Full Score and Wind Parts, MS 


gs. Sd 








TWELVE HYMNS FOR HARVEST 
Selected from Tua Hymnary. 
Three-Half pence 


Price 


LET ALL OUR BRETHREN JOIN IN ONE 


Harvest Hymn sy J. BARNBY. 
Price Three-Halfpence 
Words on!y, 3s. per 100 
SOWING AND REAPING 
Harvest Carot sy J. MAUDE CRAMENT, 
Words only, 1s 


Price Twopence. id. per 100 


THE JOY OF HARVEST 
Hymw ror Harvest sy J. H. MAUNDER. 


Price Threepence Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Half pence 
Words only, 3s. per ro 


A HARVEST HYMN OF PRAISE 
By J. H. MAUNDER, 

Threepence Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence 
Words only, 3s. per 100 








Price 





HYMNS, Etc. 


THE SOWER WENT FORTH SOWING 
Hymn ror Harvest spy J. BARNBY. 


Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence 





MAKE MELODY WITHIN YOUR 


HEARTS 
Harvest Caro sy F. A. J. HERVEY. 


Price Twopence 





O LORD OF HEAVEN, AND EARTH, 
AND SEA 
By J. BARNBY. 
On Card, Price Three-Halfpence 





COME, YE THANKFUL PEOPLE, COME 
By WALTER B. GILBERT anp J. BARNBY. 
Price Three Halfpence each. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Liirep. 





XUM 





I. per 


(OR 
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US 


iymins 
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ME 





THOU, O GOD, ART 
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NOW FEAR THE LORD 
A. M. GOODHART. 


Price Fourpence ; ;_ Tonic Sol- fa, Threepence. 
I WILL MAGNIFY THEE 
COMPOS BY 
J. VARLEY ROBERTS. 
P tice Fourpe nce. 
FATHER OF MERCIES, GOD OF LOVE 
COMPOSED BY 
JOHN E. WEST. 
Arranged for Boys’ or Female Voices. 
Price Fourpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Threepence. 


THE LORD GOD PLANTED A GARDEN 
HERBERT W. WAREING. 


Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 


FEAR NOT, O LAND 
COMPOSED BY 


EDWARD ELGAR. 

Price Fourpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Threepence. 
LORD OF THE HARVEST 
COMPOSED BY 
R. REDHEAD, 

Epirep sy ALFRED REDHEAD. 

Price Fourpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 

IF YE WALK IN MY STATUTES 
COMPOSED BY 
H. A. CHAMBERS. 


Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 


THUS SAITH THE THE LORD GOD 
GEORGE C. MARTIN. 


Price Fourpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Threepence. 


I WILL CAUSE THE SHOWER 
COMPOSED BY 
E. W. NAYLOR. 


Price Fourpence: Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


AND GOD SAID 
COMPOSED. BY 
CUTHBERT HARRIS. 


Price Twopence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


ALL THY WORKS PRAISE THEE 
THOMAS ADAMS. 


Price Fourpence. 


LET US 








YE SHALL GO OUT WITH JOY 
OLIVER KING. 
Price Fourpence; Tonic Sol-fa. Twopence 
I WILL GREATLY REJOICE 
COMPOSED BY 


E. C. BAIRSTOW. 


Price Fourpence. 
THE ETERNAL GOD IS THY REFUGE 
COMPOSED BY 


JOHN E. WEST. 
Price Fourpenc : 

O BE JOYFUL IN THE LORD 
(From the tooth Psalm.) 
COMPOSED BY 
EBENEZER PROUT. 

Price Fourpence: Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 
SING A SONG OF PRAISE 
COMPOSED BY 
CUTHBERT HARRIS. 

Price Twopence; Tonic S: Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


PRAISED IN SION 


COMPOSED BY 
Cc UTHBE RT HARRIS. 


Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 








LONDON : 


NOVELLO'S HARVEST ANTHEMS. 


AND THE EARTH WAS REAPED 
EDWARD S$. CRASTON. 


Price Sixpence. 
O THAT MEN WOULD PRAISE THE LORD 


HUGH BLAIR. 


Price Fourpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 
GOD THE ALL-FATHERLY 
OMPOSED B 
ALFRED HOLLINS. 


vurpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Threepence. 


IT IS A GOOD THING TO GIVE THANKS 
COMPOSED BY 


THOMAS ADAMS. 
Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 
GIVE EAR, O YE HEAVENS 
COMPOSED BY 


W. G. ALCOCK. 


Price Fourpence Ba ynic Sol-fa, Twopence 


Price F« 


THE VINEYARD OF THE LORD 
HERBERT W. WAREING. 


? rice Fourpence, Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


O BE JOYFUL IN GOD 
(From “SEEDTIME AND HARVEST") 
COMPOSED BY 


JOHN E. WEST. 


} rice Fourpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


I WILL MAGNIFY THEE 
COMPOSED BY 
ARTHUR W. MARCHANT. 


Price Fourpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


COME, YE THANKFUL PEOPLE, COME 
BRUCE STEANE. 


Price Fourpence Tonic Sol-.fa, Twopence. 


PRAISE WAITETH FOR THEE, O GOD 
M YLES B. "F OSTER. 
Price Twopence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 
O THAT MEN WOULD PRAISE THE LORD 
W. WOLSTENHOLME., 


Price Fourpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


THE JOY OF THE LORD IS YOUR 
STRENGTH 
COMPOSED BY 
HUGH BLAIR. 


Price Twopence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


BLESS THE LORD THY GOD 
J. VARLEY ROBERTS. 


Price Fourpence; Ti onic Se »I-fa, Twopence. 


O BE JOYFUL IN THE LORD 
COMPOSED BV 
ALFRED R. GAUL. 

Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 
PRAISE TO GOD, IMMORTAL PRAISE 
COMPOSED BY 
JOHN E. WEST. 

Price Fourpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 

O HOW GREAT IS THY GOODNESS 
(From “‘ THE RAINBOW OF PEACE”) 
COMPOSED BY 
THOMAS ADAMS. 


Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 











NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 
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MUSIC FOR HARVEST 
AND OTHER SEASONS 


BY 


EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Cantar. 
SERVICES. 
TE DEUM LAUDAMUS 1s E-Cuant Service ... on 4d 
BENEDICITE wE ... : one on ‘ 2d 
BENEDICTUS AND JUBILATE | In E 4d 
MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS 1 E 4d 
CANTATE DEUS ts E cee 4d 
COMMUNION SERVICE iw E Is 
ANTHEMS. 
BLESSED BE THOU—Fovr Votces 4d 
- : - Tontc Sow-Fa 2d 
THINE, O LORD—Snort ANTHEM ; 2d 
O CLAP YOUR HANDS ° 4d 
o o “ Tonic Sou-Fa . _ 2d. 
I WAS GLAD—Festivat ANTHEM 4d 
HARVEST OR FESTIV AL HYMN, with words 
“Sinc TO THE Lort 1d 
London: NoveLLto anp Company, 


Limited. 





‘Such settings as these cannot do otherwise that tend to popularise 
the Church Service.""—A/usical Standar 7, June 6th, 1891, 
* Good, effective, easy, and dignified.""—M/usical Times, April, 1891 
Admirably adapted to meet the soquinnente of the majority of 
choirs and congregations."" *‘* Deserve extensive recognition an! use."’ 
— Musical News, September 4 and 25, 1891. 
Also recommended by the Guardian, C/ &c. 


POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


hurch Times, &c 


Staff Tonic 
HARVEST ANTHEMS Notation. Sol-fa 
Sing to the Lord of Harvest 4d. 3d 
While the earth remaineth eee id 3d 
Blessed be the Name of the Lord 4d 3d 
SERVICES 
Service in G : ts. 4d 
Or, separately : — 
Te Deum 4d 3d. 
Benedicite, omnia » Opera wee o 3d 3d. 
Benedictus on ose - ove om sd. 3d. 
Jubilate 4d. 3d. 
Office for the Holy Commenien tod Sd 
Pater Noster from the above ... 3d 3d. 
Amen ditto 14d thd 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis... 4d « 
Service tn Cuant Form (No. 1) 1S. 4d tod 
Or, separately -— 
Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie 4d 3d 
Office for the Holy Communion 8d. fd 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 4d. 3d 
Te Meum in B flat 4d. 3d 
Maanificat and Nunc dimittis in Cc tceste Ur nis in)... . 4d. 2d 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in D 4d 3d 
ORGAN 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) ... 2s - 
CHURCH CANTATA 
Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use) 2s 1s. 4d 
London Novgtto anp Company, Limitep. 


Sacred Songs by Joseph H. Adams. 





“THE SAVIOUR OF THI 
“SUN OF MY SOUL." 
“THE GENTLE SHEPHERD." 

“ DIVINE LOVE." 

* THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD.’ 
* LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT." 


WORLD 


“THE NAZARENE." 
*“ THE PROMISE OF PEACE." 
* JESU, LOVER OF MY SOUL" (A. C. Brooxes) 


In keys to suit all voices, Two Shillings each, 
JOSEPH ADAMS MUSIC PUBLISHING 
15. Cannon Passace, BIRMINGHAM 


THE co., 


PUBLISHED 


NEW MUSI(¢ 
SILVER 


REGINALD 
‘WHILE THE EARTH REMAINETH” 


HARVEST ANTHEM 
FOR SOPRANO SOLO, CHORUS, AND ORGAN 





Price Fourpence. 


(SIMPLE, EFFECTIVE, AND STRONG). 
Messrs. J. C. GUEST & Co., H1cu Srreet, EXErer, 
JUST THE THING FOR ORGAN RECITALS. 
SACRED SONG 
FOR TENOR OR SOPRANO. 

“OQ STRENGTH AND STAY” 
(Or. 4). 

(Fourded on Dykes’ Tune.) 


With Choir (ad /*4.) and Organ or Pianoforte Obbligato. 


Price Two Shillings net 


(Can be used as an Anthem, ) 


NOVELLO & Co., Lrp., 
f Harvest 
2, Belmont Terrace, 


Specimen copies « 


Beer, Devon. 





Just PurLisHep 


PIANO CONCERTO 


By ARTHUR HINTON. 


Piano Score (with 2nd Piano}, 12s. 6a. net. 
Orchestra Score, £2 10s, net 
Parts complete, £3 net 


BY THE SAME COMPOSER 


SUMMER PILGRIMAGE IN THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


SIX PIECES FOR PIANO, 5s. NET. 
Also separately: Romance, ‘“‘By the Ammonousuc” ; 
Reverie, ** A Sunset Hill”; Idyll, ‘* Among the Hills” 
Country Dance, ** At the Husking” ; Scherzo, ** Fireflies ” 


* The Passing of Summer.” 


J. FISCHER & BRO., 3, New Street, Birmingha 
Lonpon: J. & W. CHESTER, Ltp., 
11, Great Marlborouzh Street, W.1 


Anthem, post free, from The Composer, 
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MINOR MELODIES VALSE LYRIQUE 


Lyrics and Songs for Musical Setting (“THE SMILE OF SPRING”) 


ARRANGED FOR 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 
nae FROM THE SONG. 
Ready about May, 1921, through Messrs. T. & A. ConsTABLeE, at the COMPOSED BY 


University Press, Edinburgh, at ros 6d. net per copy, to the general - 
; oe ee PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


public, first edition of 2,000 copies. 250 pp., Crown 8vo, 


BY 


J. M. STUART-YOUNG. 





Price Two SHILLINGS AND THREEPENCE. 


NOT F.—Composers may secure single copies on sending one or 
more of their published songs, as proof of their dona fides, and a ese emeee 2 pa as . 
ts. 6d. (to cover cost of packing and postage) to ARRANGEMENTS FOR SMALL ORCHESTRAS 
s. d. 
THE MISSES HARVEY, Tyrists, String Parts es 
45, St. AtBan's Roap, Seven KinGs, Essex. Wind Parts o 5 4 
Harp (or Pianoforte)... 1 6 


“MINOR MELODIES" will be followed a few months later by a 
second volume of Lyrics, this time with more tropical settings 
(Mr. Stuart-Young is permanently re sident in West Africa) under the London: NovEtLo anp Company, Limited. 
caption of “ THe Sepuctive Coast." Composers who acquire 

‘Minor Melodies,"’ and who wish to hold an early reserve on the 
Lyrics now being written, should ask the Misses Harvey to note 
down their wish for the new volume. It will be supplied to composers WILLIAM BAINES’ 
on the s same terms (cost of postage and packing only). 


—. ~BLACKBURN’S EDITION OF FOUR SKETCHES FOR PIANO. 
ORATORIOS 


Edited by ARTHUR PEARSON. 





1. THE CHIMEs, 


HYMN OF PRAISE, JUDAS. 2. ONLY A FEW WOODEN SOLDIERs. 
ST. PAUL. ELIJAH. 3. DREAMING, 
CREATION, WOMAN OF SAMARIA. 


4ITTLE IMPs. 

Price 1s Ee’. each, 25 discount allowed to Choirs purchasing six 4 Lirtie IMt 
copies or more. 

To introduce, a sample will be sent for rs., or the six assorted as above 

for 5s , post free to officials, stating position held, when sending. . pn — 

isk for santples of our SACRED CANTATAS. A large selection I layed by FREDERIC DAWS( N, Esq. 


to choose from. 


Price, 2s. net each. 


JOHN BLACKBURN Ltp., Music PUBLISHERs, 





188, Carpican Roap, LEEps. BANKS & SON, Music PuBptisHers, YORK, 
” | S C S . 
REG?: 


ORGAN BLOWEK 


THE QUIET EFFICIENCY OF THE “ DISCUS”— 


Blower is largely responsible for its widespread adoption in Cathedrals and 
Churches at home and abroad. Nearly one thousand are now in use. Apart from 
its quietness of working the “Discus” is a very attractive financial proposition. 
It saves the wages of a blower, and gives the organist the opportunity for rehearsal 
at all times. Any organ, large or small, can be fitted with the ‘“ Discus,” and 
the motive power may be either electric motor, gas, or oil engine. Constructed 
of metal throughout, well designed and of the best workmanship. Its_ reliability 
and efficiency are guaranteed. 


AS SUPPLIED TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY, YORK MINSTER, ETC., ETC. 


MADE BS 


WATKINS arn WATSON 


ORGAN BLOWING SPECIALISTS FOR THE PAST THIRTY YEARS. 
Designers and Manufacturers of all types of Hydraulic Engines, Gears, and Fittings for Organ blowing. 
ESTIMATES SUBMITTED FREE. 
WRITE TO 


17, WHITE LION STREET, LONDON, N.1. 


Telegrams: ‘ Hyptssirow, Istinc, Loypon.” Telephone : NortTH 2039. 


——EE 
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NOVELLO'S 


POPULAR PIANOFORTE ALBUMS J]! 


FOR YOUNG PERFORMERS. 











HUBERT BATH ERNEST NEWTON 
DOLL’S-HOUSE SUITE WOODLAND DANCES 
Price Three Shillings. Price Three Shillings. 
FRANCESCO BERGER HUBERT G. OKE 
EIGHTEEN LITTLE PIECES THREE PIECES 
Price Three Shillings. Price Three Shillings. 
EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN SCHUMANN 
HAPPY THOUGHTS PIECES FOR THE YOUNG 
Price Four Shillings. Part I., Price 2s.; Part II., Price 3s. 
ARNOLD KRUG SCHUMANN 
TEN LITTLE PIECES THREE PIANOFORTE SONATAS 
Op. 109, (Part III. of Pieces for the Young). 


In two Books. Price Three Shillings each. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 





ARNOLD KRUG CLEMENT M. SPURLING 
SCENES FROM FAIRY-LAND SIX SHORT AND EASY PIECES 
In two Books. Price Four Shillings each. Price Tiree Shillings. 
TH. KULLAK CLEMENT M. SPURLING 


TWENTY-FOUR PIECES 
Op. 62 AND 81, 


OUR VILLAGE IN SUMMER 


In four Books. Price Two Shillings each. Price Two Shillings and Threepence. 





MAX MAYER E. A. SYDENHAM 
BAGATELLES SIX SHORT AND EASY PIECES 
Price Five Shillings. Price Three Shillings. 
MENDELSSOHN TSCHAIKOWSKY 
SIX CHRISTMAS PIECES CHRISTMAS ALBUM $ 
Price Two Shillings. In three Books. Price Two Shillings each. 


FRANCESCO BERGER 
FIRST STEPS AT THE PIANOFORTE 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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NOVELLO’S 


MUSIC FOR VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


A SELECTED LIST. 


SONATAS AND SUITES. 


EDWARD ELGAR 
SONATA 


Price Twelve Shillings. 


ERNEST FARRAR 
CELTIC SUITE 


Price Six Shillings. 


C. HUBERT H. PARRY 
TWO SUITES 
No. I, in D. No. 2, in F. 


Price Seven Shillings each. 


ARTHUR HINTON 
SUITE 
Price Ten Shillings. 
A. C. MACKENZIE 
PIBROCH SUITE 
Price Twelve Shillings. 
A. DUTEUIL D’OZANNE 
SUITE PITTORESOQUE 


Price Twelve Shillings, 


SHORT PIECES. 


JOHN IRELAND 
BAGATELLE 


Price Three Shillings. 

JOSEF HOLBROOKE 
SOUVENIR DE PRINTEMPS 
Price Three Shillings. 

H. WALFORD DAVIES 
SOLEMN MELODY 


Price Two Shillings and Threepence. 
A. C. MACKENZIE 
BENEDICTUS 
From Six Pieces, Op. 37. 
Price Three Shillings. 
j. B. McEWEN 
SIX HIGHLAND DANCES 


Price Three Shillings each. 
HAMISH MacCUNN 
ROMANCE IN G 


Price Three Shillings. 


H. WALDO WARNER 
SCHERZO 


Price Three Shillings. 


JOHN E. WEST 
IN THE SPRING 


Price Three Shillings. 
ALBERTO RANDEGGER, Jun. 
SOUVENIR 


Price Three Shillings. 





A. DUTEUIL D’OZANNE 
AIR A DANSER 


Price Three Shillings. 





EDWARD ELGAR 
SERENADE 


From the Wand of Youth Suite, No. 1. 


Price Three Shillings. 





Ne 











EDWARD ELGAR 
CHANSON DE MATIN 


Price Three Shillings. 








EDWARD ELGAR 
CHANSON DE NUIT 


Price Two Shillings and Threepence. 
EDWARD ELGAR 
PASTOURELLE 


Price Three Shillings. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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ENGLISH FOLK-SONGS 


COLLECTED AND ARRANGED WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 





BY 


CECIL Jj. SHARP. 


SELECTED EDITION. 


SONGS AND BALLADS. 
(VOLUMES I. AND II) 


Price nae se _— _— Eighteen Shillings each. 





PREFACE. 
in one complete series of volumes those songs, ballads, carols, 
from the Author’s Collection of traditional music which, in his opinion, are the most 
characteristic and most suitable for purposes of publication. 
The Collection is the product of twenty years’ work in the towns and country districts of England and 
among the English inhabitants of the Southern Appalachian Mountains of North America, and comprises 
counting variants, and dance, as well as vocal, airs—some five thousand tunes. A certain number of 
these have been published from time to time during the period of collection, but, as the Somerset Series, 
in which the bulk of these appeared, is now out of print, and as, moreover, further additions are unlikely 
to be made to it, the Collection can now be reviewed as a whole unfettered by past commitments. 


Tus Selected Edition will contain 
chanteys, Xc., 


Lonnpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiITEeED. 


NURSERY SONGS FOLK-SONGS 


OF 
FROM 


THE APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS ENGLISH ORIGIN 


ARRANGED WITH COLLECTED IN 


PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT THE APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS 


BY 


CECIL J. SHARP. 


CECIL J. SHARP 


ILLUSTRATED IN SILHOUETTE WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 


BY 


FIRST SERIES. 
ESTHER B. MACKINNON. 


. ” " Price Seven Shillings. 
Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 


London: NovetLo anp Company, Limited. London: NovetLo anp Company, Limited 
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ENGLISH LYRICS 


SET TO MUSIC BY 


C. HUBERT H. 


*My true love hath my heart 


Good-night 


O Mistress Mine 
rake, O take those lips away 


5. When icicles hang by the wall 


lo Lucasta, on going to the wars 
Tf thou would’st ease thine heart 
lo Althea, from prison 


“Thine eyes still shined for me 
When lovers meet again ... Za 
*When we two parted 


\ stray nymph of Dian 
"Proud Maisie 
Crabbed age and youth 


“When comes my Gwen 
*And yet I love her till I die 
*Love is a bable 


On a time the amorous Silvy 
Follow a shadow 
Ye little birds that sit and sing 


Whence 
Nightfall in winter 
Marian : 


rhree aspects eee i 
A fairy town (St. Andrew’s) 
The witches’ wood 


~ 


My heart is like a singing bird 
¢;one were but tne winter cold 
A.moment of farewell 


One. golden thread... 
The-spirit of the Spring 
What, part of dread eternity 
The blackbird 


When the dew is sis 
To Blossoms 
Rosaline 


LONDON: 


A Lullaby 


Lang ndon Ele yn Mitchell 


Alfred Perceval Graves 


ACH SET, 


PARRY 


Price FIVE SHILLINGS NET. 


FIRST SET. 


Sir Philip Sidney | : 
: Shelley | 4. 


Where shall the lover rest ; = ... Scott 
Willow, Willow, Willow ... Shakespeare 


SECOND SET. 


Shake Speare | 3. 
Shakespeare \ 4. 


Sh akespeare 
Shakespeare 


No longer mourn for me ... 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind 
Shakespe are 


THIRD SFT. 


Lovelace 4. 
Beddoes | 5. 
Lovelace | 0, 


*Why so pale and wan 


; Suckling 
Julian Sturgis 
William Walsh 


Through the ivory gate 
Of all the torments 


FOURTH SET. 


on Emerson | 4. 
ngdon Elwyn Mitchell | 5. 
. Byron | 0, 


Weep you no more one ... Anon. 
There be none of beauty’s daughters . Byron 
Bright star ... a asi on ses ..» Keats 


FIFTH SET. 


Julian Sturgts 
Scott 
Shake Speare 


4. 





6 


Beaumont & Fletcher 
Arthur Butler 
Julian Sturgis 


Lay a garland on my hearse 
Love and laughter. 

A — to her glass ... 

; E. O. Jones 


SIXTH SET. 


E. O. Jones | 4. 
Anon, | 5. 
Anon, | 0, 


*A lover’s garland ... 


4 Ilfred P. Graves 
‘ 1ifre ad P. Graves 
Shake Speare 


At the hour the long day ends 
Under the greenwood tree 


SEVENTH SET. 


Anon, | 4. 
5 Be n  Jons on | 5. 
Thomas Heywood | 0. 


O never say that I was false of heart Shakespeare 
julia aoe ane = on Herrick 
Sleep o oa = ae  Iualian Sturgts 


EIGHTH SET. 


Julian Sturgis | 4. 
s 


Ceor. ve Meredith | 0, 


George Meredith 
Julian Sturgis 
Julian Sturgis 


Dirge in woods 
Looking backward 
Grapes 


NINTH SET. 


Vary E. Coleridge | 4. 
Vary E. Coleridge | 5. 
Mary E. Coleridge | 6. 





There 


Whether I live 

Armida’s garden 

The maiden . 
Mary E. Coleridg C 


Mary E. Coleridge 
Mary E. Coleridge 
Mary E. Coleridge 


TENTH SET. 


Christina Rossetti | 4. 
Allan Cunningham | 5. 
Julian Sturgis | 0, 


ELEVENTH 


Julia Chatterton | 5. 
6, 


luthor unknown | 7. 


Alfred Perceval Graves \ 8, 


TWELFTH 


Julia Chatterton | 4. 
Herrick > 
Lodg e 





1 he sound of hidden music 


Langdon Elwyn Mitchell 
Lang ron Elwyn Mitchell 
Herrick 


The child and the twilight 
From a city window 
One silent night of late 


SET. 
The faithful lover ... 
If I might ride on puissant wing... 


Ww hy art thou slow 
She is my love beyond all thought 


Alfred Perceval Graves 
Julian Sturgis 
Massing rer 
Alfred ?.. Graves 


SET. 

Wher the sun’s great orb... 

Dream pedlary __... son 

O World, O Life, O Time 
Julia Chatterton 


H. Warner 
Beddoe Ss 
.. Shelley 


* Published arisen Is. Od. 


NOVELLO 


AND COMPANY, LimirTeD. 
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THE BARLESS PSALTER 


POINTED FOR USE WITH ANGLICAN CHANTS 


AN EASY BOOK FOR CHOIR AND CONGREGATION 
CONTAINING 


THE PSALMS OF DAVID, 
THE CANTICLES AND PROPER PSALMS, 
THE ATHANASIAN CREED, 


TOGETHER WITH 
Short Notes on the Text and a full Explanatory Preface 
EDITED BY 


WALTER MARSHALL, M..A., 


AND 


SEYMOUR PILE, M.A, F.R.C.O. 


Imperial 32mo, Price Two Shillings net. Demy &8vo, Large Type, Price Five Shillings net. 


The Barless Psalter Chants: Price, Paper, Two Shillings net: Cloth, Three Shillings net. 


LONDON: NOVELLO & COMPANY, LIMITED. 


. . /. Dr 7 3 “ > = ° . ~7- TO 
‘ 4 4 4 ) ) 
CHORALE PRELUDES FOR | ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 
a * rm - 
THE ORGAN FOR THE 
BY < 7 
C. HUBERT H. PARRY. ORGAN. 
(NEW SERIES 
FIRST SET. 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN ; 
x N No Recent NuMBERS sd 
W SERIES), Qo, I . > . 
ab BRIES}, NO . 60. Tures CHorace Pretupes _ Harold E. Darke 
ONSEN s 61. SOLEMN PRELUDE " - Hugh Blair 1 6 
1, CHORALE PRELUDE on ** Dundee. 62. INTERMEZZO , . Hugh Blair 
2. CHORALE PRELUDE on ** Rockingham.” 63. CAPRICCIETTO . Hugh Blair 
3. CHORALE PRELUDE on S. S. Wesley’s ** Ilampton.” 64. PosTLUDE ... = ; - . Hugh Blair 1 6 
4. CHORALE PRELUDE on the “Old rogth.” €5 Postiupe (with Violirs ad //4.) A. C. Mackenzi« 6 
= CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘“Melcombe.” 66. FANTASIA ON THE TUNE “ Twrowyn"™ ... T. J. Morgan 
. “ec x9 | 07 M1 eee . ° coo d : ollr 
© CHORALE PRELUDE or Christe Redemptor omnium. oom apie me 
> oe p se \ a EptTHALAMIUM ...Alfred Hollins 
3 1ORALE UDE on t. Ann’s. 
F ; ; 69. Turee Suort Preces S. Coleridge-Taylor 2 3 
SECOND SET. 70. Toccata .. re ‘ .. A. P. F. Boély 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR TIITE ORGAN 71. A SOUVENIE H. Douglas 
(New Sertes), No. 45. 72. LAMENT - _ eee eos J. A. Sowerbutts 2 
Siete 73. Eveciac Pre_upe , . ° . G. J. Bennett 2 
ONTENTS : : sig i 
1. CHORALE PRELUDI 1 **Croft’s 136th.” 74. CrapLe Sone... _ ee .- R.G. Hailing 1 q 
2. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘‘ Martyrdom.” 7 Cuenens Vanvame “gt segues ~o 5. B. Wallass % 
a as 7 re 76. Toccata anv Fucus (" The Wanderer "’) 
3. CHORALE Pri E on St. Thomas. C. Hubert H. Parry 
4. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘* St. Mary.” 77. ANDANTE RELIGIOSO 7 non . Alec Rowley 1 6 
5. CHORALE PRELUDE on “* Eventide.” 78. SCHERZO ... _ : on .. G. J. Bennett 2 3 
6. CHORALE PRELUDE on “St. Cross.” 79. THREE PRELUDES . : es .- G. J. Bennett } 
7 CHORALE PRELUDE on “** Hanover.” So. DEseEspoir .. Ch. Quef 1 © 
81. Caprice 1x D Fiat J. A. Sowerbutts 
Peice Seven SHILLINGS EACH Set 
London: NoveLt.Lo anp Company, Limited Lordon: Novetto anp Company, Limited 
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ALBUMS FOR THE ORGAN 


PP PYoYeyY rs 


= 


FPP PY OY TY Pr 


“~ 


N 


PY Ayvew vn 


SP Py aAyey » 


PP PYoveyv yr 
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Price Seven SHILLINGS EACH. 


No. 1. 


Interlude ‘ 
Chanson de Matin 


Fantasia on the old melody ‘ “Urbs Beata” 


There is a green hill far away 
Marche T "eae és 
Ave Maria 
Grand Cheeur No. 2. 
Andantino in D flat . 
Chanson Triste - ee 
Prelude to “* Lohengrin,” Act i, .. 
Romanza ee ee 
Allegretto in E flat .. ‘a wis 
No. 2 
Chanson de Nuit 
Alla Marcia 
Minuetto 
Lied 
Barcarolle 
Spring Song 
The Curfew 
Pastorale in E . 
Ave Maria d’Arcadelt 
Cantique d'Amour 
The Seraph's Strain .. ae ° 
Le Carillon ° we on 
No. 3. 
Scherzo in A flat ee ee 
Melody es 
Serenade “ 
Bridal March. . 
Berceuse 
Melodie in E .. 
Aubade ‘ 
Nocturne in C sharp n minor 


Procession to the Minster (“‘ L: ohengrin " ny 


Passacaglia . 

Fantasia upon the ‘Plain. -song Melody 
“ Ad ceenam Agni” 

Allegretto in A flat .. - . 

No. 4. 

Arietta .. oe os 

Souvenir de Printemps 

Andante in D.. 

PavaneinA .. - 

Harmonies du Soir .. 

Grand Cortége ee 

Allegro alla Marcia .. 

Visione. . 

Chant sans Paroles 


Prelude to Act III. (“ Die Meistersinger' ) 


Allegro Pomposo 
Canzona 


.. Th. Dubois 
Edward Elgar 
.. W. Faulkes 

Ch. Gounod 


“Alexandre ( Guilmant 


. A. Henselt 
‘Alfred Hollins 


. Edwin H. Lemare 


P. Tschaikowsky 
R. Wagner 


a w. "Wolstenholme 
. W. Wolstenholme 


Edward Elga: 
Myles B. Foster 


Alexandre Guilmant 


H. Hofmann 
H. Hofmann 
Alfred Hollins 


‘Edward J. Horsman 
.. Edwin H. Lemare 


Franz Liszt 


Theo, Wendt 


.. W. Wolstenholme 
. W. Wolstenholme 


Edward C. Bairstow 


S. Coleridge-Taylor 


ofmann 

° ‘Alfred Hollins 
. Edwin H. Lemare 
S. Rachmaninoff 

.. A. Strelezki 

P, Tschaikowsky 

. R. Wagner 
“John E. West 


Healey Willan 


. W. Wolstenholme 


S. Coleridge-Taylor 


.. Joseph Holbrooke 


Alfred Hollins 
Bernard Johnson 


3 Sigfrid Karg-Elert 
. Edwin H. Lemare 


-A. L. Peace 
j. Rheinberger 
P. Tschaikowsky 
. R. Wagner 
ohn E. West 


. W. Wolstenholme 


CLotH, TEN SHILLINGS EACH. 
No. No. 5. 
1. Jour de Noces. 
2. Festival Prelude on “ Ein’ feste Burg 
3- Legend . i ‘a 
rn ye Pastorale 
5. Benediction Nuptiale .. 
6. Sursum Corda ae 
7. Alla Marcia on 
8. Adagio Cantabile 
9. Fanfare 
10. Intermezzo 
11. Easter Morn .. os 
12. Finale in B flat .. on 
No. 6 
1. Nocturne 
2. Postludium . - 
3» Andante Tranquillo.. 
4- In Springtime 
5. Madrigal ; 
6. Triumphal Mz arch 
7+ Allegro in B flat - - - 
8. Choral Prelude on “‘ Rockingham 
9. Przludium Pastorale ~ os 
10. Romance in F minor 
11. Romance inA flat 
12. Festal Commemoration . 
No. 7 (Funeral Music). 
1. Funeral March ( Pianoforte Sonata, Op. 26) 
2. Blest are they that mourn (Requiem) 
Funeral March (Pianoforte Sonata, Op. 35) 
4- Funeral March . se ‘ 
5. Funeral March (“‘ Saul’) 
6. I know that my Redeemer liveth (‘* Messia! 
7- Funeral March (‘“ Lieder ohne Worte ’’) 
8. O rest in the Lord (“ Elijah”) ‘ 
9. Marche Solonnelle .. - 
10. Marche Funébre 
1. Finale from ‘ * Sympho nie Pathetic jue" 
12. Lament es ; 
No. 8 (Christmas Music). 
1. Chorale Prelude, “In dulci jubilo’ 
2. Pastoral Sympho my (** Christmas Oratorio 
3. Quem Vidistis, Pastores 
4 Venite in Bethlehem 
5. December—Christmas Morn 
6. Fantasia on Old Christmas Carols 
7. For unto us a Child is born (*‘ Messiah") 
8. Pastorale . os - 
g. Chorus of She pherd s 
10. Christmas Pastorale 
11. A Christmas Pastoral 
12. Fantasy on Two Christmas Carols 
(** The First Nowell” and ** Good Ki 


SHORT PRELUDES FOR THE 


These Short Prelu 
Boox lL 
Andante Grazioso os 
Andante 
Largamente on 
Andante Religioso .. 
Andantino 
Adagio Cantabile 
Larghetto 


Andante con Moto .. ° 
Andantino quasi Allegretto ) 


Andante an 
Book Il. 

Sates con Moto .. - se 

Con Moto 

Moderato “ 

Marziale, poco Lento 

Moderato 

Andantino 

Adagio. 

- all "Andante e Sostenuto 

Andante Serioso 


Adagio. . 

Boox III. 
Moderato e Legato .. oe oe 
Moderato aa ee 
Andante con Moto .. 
Andante 


Grazioso molto Espressivo .. 
Song without Words” —Con Moto 


Andante ° ee 
Andante Dolente ee ee 
Andante Pastorale .. oe ee 
Adagio .. a 


LonpDoN 


Price 


Thomas Adams 
W. G. Alcock 

.. George J. Bennett 
Myles B. Foster 
Alfred Hollins 
Alfred Hollins 
Charles J. May 
John E. West 
ohn E. West 

W. Wolstenholme 


Thomas Adams 
W. G. Alcock 

Hi. A, Chambers 
Myles B. Foster 
Aifred Hollins 
Alfred Hollins 
Charles J. May 
ohn E, West 

ohn E. West 

W. Wolstenholme 


Thomas Adams 
W. G. Alcock 
. George J. Bennett 
. H. A. Chambers 


- Myles B. Foster 


Alfred Hollins 


2 Alfred Hollins 


ohn E. West 
ohn E. West 
. W. Wolstenholme 


Two SHILLING 
ides are intended for use chiefly as Introductory Voluntaries to Divine Service mo 
the time allowed for such is, of necessity, 


No 


9 
10. 


1 
2. 
3 
rn 
5 
6. 
7. 
8. 


o 
to. 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


** Elevation " 


EACH Book 


somewhat limited. 
Book IV. 
—Andante e Legato 
Andante Religioso ae - 
** Simplicity "—Andante 
Largamente .. 
* Dialogue’ "—Andante Grazioso . 
Andantino os 
Con Moto Moderato — 
Andante Amabile 
Andante oe 
Andante Sostenuto on “ 
Boox V. 
** Invocation "—Andante Grazioso 
Andante con Moto .. oe 
Poco Adagio .. 
Andante Espressivo .. 
Adagio .. 
Poco Lento 
Andante Dolente ee 
Andantino con Tenerezza .. 
Andante con Moto .. 
Adagio Molto.. ee re 
Book VI. 
Dolente -_ ee oe 
Andante Sostenuto ee 
Andantino 
Con Moto 2 
“ Communion "—Cantabile 
Andante Religioso . 
Lento se 
Larghetto 
Adagio e Mesto 
Andante Affetuoso 


LIMITED. 


- Stuart Archer 
W. Faulkes 
Harvey Grace 

H. M. Higgs 

. Alfred Hollins 
ohn N., Ireland 
ohn N. Ireland 
Eawin H. Lemare 
. Lemmens 

B. Luard- Selby 

. ohn E. West 
W. Wolstenholme 


Thomas F. Dunhill 
— Faulkes 
M. Higgs 

Alfced Hollins 

. Edwin H. Lemare 
Lemmens 


J. 
F. Mendelssohn- Bartholdy 


re especially in 


) 


C. Hubert H. Parry 
: J. Stainer 

, Tschaikowsky 
H. Sandiford Turner 
John E. West 


Beethoven 

Brahms 

Chopin 

William Faulkes 
andel 

) es Handel! 
Mendelss hn 

. Mendelssohn 
Schubert 
Tschaikowsky 
Tschaikowsky 
John E. West 


J. S. Bach 

J. 5. Bach 

W. T. Best 

W. T. Best 

Frederic H. Cowen 

William F oulkes 

‘ . 
Theodore Kull 

J. Lemmens 

Gustav Merkel 

3. Luard-Selby 

John E. West 

Wenceslas."’) 


ORGAN 


those churches where 


Thomas Adams 
Myles B. Foster 
Barry M. Gilholy 

R. G. Hailing 

. Charles H. L loyd 
Arthur W. Marchant 
ee William Sewell 
- William Sewell 
Clement M. Spurling 


F. Cunningham Woods 


ee Thomas Adams 
. Percy E. Fletcher 
Myles B. Foster 
Ignace Gibsone 

os Alfred Hollins 
.. Charles H. Lloyd 
Arthur W. Marchant 
‘ William Sewell 
Clement M. Spurling 


F. Cunningham Woods 


. Edmund T. Chipp 
Myles B. Foster 

. G. Hailing 

amet Hollins 
Lemmens 

Arthur Ww Marchan 
.. Charles J. May 
Albert Robins 
William Sewell 
William Sewell 


— pee, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


SYSTEM IN MUSICAL NOTATION 


H. 


ELLIOT BUTTON 


WITH PREFACE by 
SIR EDWARD ELGAR. 





The Times, September 16, 1920.—** Useful advice, clearly stated 
and conveniently arranged, on the subject of preparing musical MS. 
for the press. There is a delightful preface by Sir Edward Elgar, 
which makes one wonder more than ever what subject there is of 


which he has not penetrated below the surface.' 


Daily Telegraph, October 30, 1920.—"* A preface by Sir Edward 
Elgar gives additional weight to a recent pt iblication of Novello... 
entitled ‘System in Musical Notation,’ by H. Elliot Button Chapter 
by chapter the author gives unfailing commonsense reasons for a 
suggested revision of our notation. Mr. Elliot Button has systematised 
the whole thing in an admirable text-book, the value of which can only 
be fully realised by a study of the illustrations. Here you will find 
passages taken from Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, 
and others, so set out that they are infinitely easier to read... . But 
not the least of the improvements is in the direction of rhythmical 
clearness, a phenomenon apparently due to the simple device of 
adopting the crotchet as the pulse unit.’ 

Vusical News, September 25, 1920.—"* The little book should be 
read by all who write mt 1sic, for we lack definite rules in this matter, 
and anything that serves to draw composer, printer, and reader 
together and estatlish one custom or use in presenting musical 
publications to the public is to be commended." 


lueen, October 9, 192 “The book is well-conceived and 


planne i and the aut! or sweeps away preconceived ideas due to long 
isage wherever they obscure the issue from the performer's point of 
ew The much indication of the 


chapter headings do not give 
immense amount nformation so succinctly packe od into their pages. 
Sir Edward Elgar has indebtedness to the author 
(in the preface). Mr. Button deserves every praise for his valuable 


contribution to a much neglected subject.’ 
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Sunday Mercury, Birmingham, September 19, 1920.—** The book 
deals expertly with the art of musical notation, so beitiiandhe and so 
usefully illuminated by Mr. Button, who has proved himself not only 
a finished expert, but also a public benefactor, showing as he does 
how scores, apparently intricate and obscure, can be made compara- 
tively easy to read, and therefore more understandingly played. 
Originals are given side by side with the author's suggestion, and in 
all cases with illumination, and in some cases with results that may 
fairly be called amazing. The price of this quite remarkable book 
makes it worth while for the amateur to place it in his collection ; to the 
professional player and to the composer it will be invaluable." 

Western Morning News, September 17, 1920.—‘If all writers 
would adopt Mr. Button's system the reader would be spared much 
confusion." 

The Choir, April, 1921 * All composers, in fact, all who hav e to 
will find much v aluable advice and many useful 


write or copy music, 

hints in Mr. H. Elliot Button’s ‘Musical Notation.’ .. . The proper 
uses of rests, slurs, marks of expression, are all dealt with, Mr 
Button's main idea being to bring about a uniform system of musical 
notation... . The examples he gives fully bear out the writer's 


which are consummated in a series of musical examples 
contrast between the old and the new demonstrates to the 
Button's carefully-reasoned theories."’ 


theories, 
wherein the 
full the excellence of Mr 

Music Student, November, 1920, — “Every teacher who has 
struggled with our often haphazard ‘system’ of musical notation, 
and every writer of music who has endeavoured to make his piano- 
part-writing at once intelligible and playab le, will welcome Mr. Elli nt 
Button's new booklet on “ Musical Notation Com positors wil ] 
surely call blessed the name ot every c nn pose r wh > reads, marks, 
learns and puts into practice the rules in this book.’ 
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